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THE TEAS EirorNe JANTTABY 1, 1881. 



JEFFEitSON CITY: 

TSTBONK PROrnSa COMPABT, STATX PRUmSfl Ain> IIDI1>11S. 



Ur. Carroll, of St. Lonls dty, offered tbe followlni; resolution : 
Reiolved, That five thoueand copies ot the report of the Commissioner ot Bureau 
of Labor Statistics be printed Id pampblet form ; two (3,000) thousand for the ttae of 
the House, and three (3, 000) thonaand for the use of the Bureau. 

Ur. Bonhsm offt^red tbe TolIowiDg amendment to the resolution : 
Amend by striking out Ave thousand and insert in Hen thereof ten thousand ; 
two thousand for the use of tbe House, and eiKht thousand for the use of the Bureau. 
Mr. UcOinnts moved to refer the resolution and amendment to the Committee oa 
Printing ; which was carried. 

Mr. Wall»;e submitted the following report of Committee on Printing : 
Ma. Sfbaekr: Your committee to whom was referred tbe printing of the sec- 
ond annual report of tbe Bureau of Labor Statistics, begleave to report that we have 
examined tbe same, and recommend the printing of tbree thousand copies fur tbe use 
of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, and three thousand copies for the use of the Honse 
of Bepresentatlres ; which was read and adopted, January 17, 1881. 

J. H. HAWLET, Chief Clerk. 
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Hon. Thob. T. Oeittendsn, Governor of Missouri: 

Sib — I have the honor to herewith present to you the Second An- 
nual Heport of this Bureau for the year ending January 1, 1881. 
Very respeotfuUy, your obedient servant, 

W. H. HILKENE, Commiaa 
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IKTRODUCTION. 



The most valuable laws for the promotion of the welfare and pros- 
perity of the people have been those which hare sprung from their 
necessities as the results ^of their experience, -and expressed in formal 
petitions for redress of grievances, or from improvements suggested by 
defects or omissions in previous legislation. 

A deep and widely rooted conviction of the existence, somewhere 
in our social, industrial or political management of affairs, has culmi- 
nated in an emphatic expression of dissatisfaction, accompanied by a 
demand for an impartial and searching investigation, with a view to 
•discover, if possible, the cause of the general complaint. Why, with 
the rapid multiplication of the means and appliances for the production 
of wealth; the producers of wealth shoulii find themselves periodically 
in a state of want, has been an' impenetrable mystery to many, and as 
an aid to the solution of the problem a demand was made for the in- 
troduction of a new department into the government of the State, re- 
sulting in the establishment of a Bureau of Labor Statistics, If any, 
doubts exist as to the necessity for such a department, they will be dis- 
pelled by a perusal of the second annual report of the Bureau. 

SCOPE AHD INTBHT OP THE LAW, 

The second section of the act establishing the Bureau defines its 
■object. It is : " To collect, assort, systematize and present, in annual 
reports, statistical details relating to all departments of labor in the 
State, especially in its relation to the commercial, industrial, social, 
■educational and sanitary condition of the laboring classes, and to the 
permanent prosperity of the productive industries of the State." 

The intention'of the law is too clear to admit of doubt ; its scope is 
•comprehensive enough to cover the social and industrial interests of a 
■continent. 

Regarding, then, " the permanent prosperity of the productive in- 
dustries of the' State " as the rule which should govern the Bureau ia 
the prosecution of its work, the materials to be collected for its accom- 
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pliahment would be foand in the " statistical details " and opinions 
of the laboring classes, employers and others, who had soggestions to- 
offer upon the subject. It would then be plain, if evils had insidiously 
crept in and fastened themselves upon the industrial energies of the- 
people, the assembled wisdom of the State would have some tangible- 
ground for action, and, with the evils laid bare, be able to devise such 
measures as would secure their suppression. 

A nation priding itself upon the principle of the right of the peopW 
to the unfettered use of their physical and mental powers for the im- 
provement of their condition, cannot be too watchful, or guard with 
too jealous care the inroads of customs and practices which undermine- 
their energies, rob them of the fruits of their lElbor, and slowly, but 
surely, pave the way fot the destruction of their freedom and inde- 
pendence. 

At no period jn the history of the State should the warnings or 
true patriotism and American statesmanship command more serious- 
attention than at the present time. 

The following vivid picture of the degradation to which the laborer 
was reduced in one of the principal industries of England, in her efforts- 
to maintain her manufacturing and commercial supremacy, and which, 
will be found in the eloquent address delivered by the Hon. Henry T. 
Blow, before the School of Mines, at RoUa, February, 1873, should 
warn American statesmen of the tendency of American labor to a like- 
condition : 

" But it cost sacrifices that the world did not fully understand, tO' 
reach such a result, and it has been well said that this glory of England, 
was at the same time her shame. Let us examine into this matter. 
The basis of this pre-gmineutly distinguished manufacturing country 
has been for years its coal and iron. Its area was small, its agriculture 
not sufficient to sustain its own population, and the cost of living 
greater than in Belgium, which little kingdom was in 1870 really its 
most formidable competitor, in wrought iron, especially, for the simple- 
reason that a Belgium, woTkman could exist on a smaller sum titan an 
English workman. Yet, while this immense demand for all the pro- 
ducts existed, prices were comparatively low, and in this very article 
of iron, the ingenuity of English masters was unequal to the task of 
meeting the Belgium competition, except by the old resort of impos- 
ing still further upon labor. It is very important for us that this fact 
should be well established, and while in London it became a point of 
vital interest to me to understand the whole truth concerning it, 
■whether, indeed, with cheap coal and iron, it became a necessity for 
the English proprietors to degrade still further the labor of their 
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countrymen. The fact stood out in bold relief, the papers of the day, 
the intelligence of the day, the iron men of 1870, all alike sustained 
the TJew that coal was inexhaustible, and likely lo remain by the aid 
of machinery, and these greater facilities for transportation at the low 
price which was the then sustaining source of the iron interest, and 
the most economical element in the steamship navigation of the em- 
pire. That iron ores were becoming scarce, especially the better ores ; 
proprietors had been compelled to concede ; they, therefore, as I have 
said, rested on the low price of labor and the low price of coal. 

" A basis so unsound as the degradation of labor, a basis that illus- 
trated so fully man's inhumanity to man, was doomed to perish. The 
coal was suddenly fonnd to be deeper and scarcer, requiring more labor, 
better labor and more skill to disembowel it ; the last hope of the English 
laborer fled when with less food he was abked to perform more labor at 
alower price, and his family, without regard to sex, were doomed to the 
greatest misfortune that this unfortunate class had ever been subjected 
to ; they rebelled, and God has blessed that rebellion, and in my opinion, 
the glory of England and its curse will perish alike by this conflict." 

THE PAYMBNT OF WAGES. 

Throughout the State, and especially in the mining districts where 
the " truck system " prevailed, received the special attention of the 
Bureau. In many cases it was found that employes were paid in store 
goods, the store being owned by the employer or company, or in orders 
on stores in which it was supposed, with good reason, the employers 
were interested. In either case the practice is objectionable in that it 
deprives the workman of his liberty to dispose of his wages to the best 
advantage. 

Another evil, hot less injurious to the welfare of the laboring classes, 
and which is carried out to a great extent, especially by large com- 
panies, is the retention at each pay-day of wages still due, of from fifteen 
days to two months ; or, in other words, a forced loan is exacted from the 
labor to his employer. This iniquitous practice compels the laborer to 
resort to the detestable credit system to supply his daily household 
wants. The manifest injustice of the practice will no doubt commend 
it to the serious attention of the General Assembly as a proper subject 
for prompt remedial legislation. 

A MINDTG LAW 

Few the protection and safety of the life and health of the miner is 
also greatly needed in the State. Many of the mines, and especially 
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the coal minee, are poorly ventilated, and in other respects often un- 
safe to work in. In case of accident to the main shaft, but few are 
provided with the necessary escape shafts, such as are in use in other 
States. Again, persons totally incompetent are often placed in charge 
of engines and mines, thereby jeopardizing the lives of a class of citizens 
whom the State cannot, injustice, afford to loose. Another imposition 
to which the miner is subjected, is the " overweight " exaction. By this 
extortionate practice the miners are annually robbed of thousands of 
dollars of their wages. This is one of the most fruitful sources of the 
troubles existing between miners and operators. 



£eguIationB should be enforced by law in factories, work-shops and 
mines. Ihe attention of the Legislature is invited to this subject, and 
especially to that part of the report treating upon the poisonous effects 
of lead fumes from the smelting furnaces. 

THE AFPRBBTICB STSTBM 

In this, as in many other States, is fast dying out. A small per centage 
only of the rising generation become thoroughly skilled in their avoca- 
tion, and until some stringent system is adopted, binding alike on both 
parties, and enforced by law, the most important trades will be afSicted 
with half-taught, imcompetent workmen, to the injury and discourage- 
ment of those who desire to maintain a high standard of excellence in 
their respective callings. 

FIRB ESCAPES, 

In case of fire, should be provided in every factory, work-shop and large 
establishment, where thousands of men, women and children are daily 
employed. The narrow escapes with life which have been recorded 
during the past year, should teach us the wisdom of the adage, "pre- 
vention is better than cure." 

ACOIDBXTS, 

Caused by exposed machinery, have become frequent. Elevators and 
hatchways, in both public and private buildings, are often found with- 
out safeguards, and numerous accidents, some attended with loss of 
life, have been the result. A law requiring the erection of proper safe- 
guards around machinery, hatchways and other places dangerous to life 
and limb, would have the desired effect. 
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CHILD LABOa, 



In oar factories, work-shops and mines, with ite pernicious results, is 
fully set forth under that head in the body of the report, and special 
stttention is invited thereto. In our humble opinion, the enactment of 
a compulsory education law would be the most effectual remedy for 
this evil. 

OOMVICT LABOR 

Has, as far as our means permitted, been investigated, and a statement 
of the result is submitted under its proper beading. The Bureau having 
no power to compel contractors (or any one else) to reply to inquiries 
propounded, left it optional with them to answer questions which were 
of Titalimportance to reach any definite result asto what extent prison 
labor comes in contact with free labor. 

While one of the contractors cheerfully answered all questions 
asked, the balance gave such evasive replies that no reliable data could 
be obtained upon which to base any accurate calculation. Admitting 
the figures presented in regard to the cost for labor for prison-made 
products to be approximately correct, there seems to be no good reason 
"why some practical plan should not be devised by which the State 
«ould receive the profits now reaped by the contractors. 

If penal institutions have been deemed necessary for the punish- 
ment of crimes against society, and the employment of the criminal 
in some useful labor as a reformatory element in his punishment and 
future restoration to society, can be utilized and made to contribute to 
his support, should not the State, and not the private speculator, reap 
the benefit of that labor ? especially when it is considered that the cost 
to the State of maintaining its penitontiary from 1833 to 1880 — il years — 
exceeded two millions of dollars* 



la Missouri, like many other Western States, has its drawbacks, not so 
much in natural disadvantages as in other respects. The farmer's griev- 
ances will be found under the head of " opinions and suggestions," in 
part XIV of this report. 

^ THE PRmTINEl OF THB FIRST ANNUAL BBPOKT 

Of this department was defrayed, with the consent of his Excellency, 
Goveraor Phelpsj from the appropriation made for its support, the 
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Legislature having failed to provide for its printing. To avoid this de- 
fect in the future, the OommiBsioners of Public Printing should be- 
authorized to have the report printed immediately upon its receipt- 
by the Governor. 

THE EXFENSEB 

Of* the Bureau up to December 31, 1880, are as follows : 



Appropriation.- 



For office flztnres 

For office reat- 

For clerk blre and aasistaoce.- 

For postage 

For printing— 

For Btationery „ , 

For traveling expenses 

For iacldentul expenses 

For salary of commissioner 

For prlntlDK 9,600 copies first annual report.... 



, $84 95 
S20 00 
957 50 
359 GO 
161 80 
43 25 
126 10 
10 80 

1,856 S5 
230 45 



THE OFFICE OP THE BOREAU 

Was located by Governor Phelps, at the request of the Commissioner ,, ' 
in St. Louis. Experience has shown that it should be removed to the 
Capital of the State, thereby saving a yearly rental of $240.00, and 
secure other advantages greatly necessary in carrying on the work. 

THE COMMISSIONER 

Desires to acknowledge the valuable services rendered by Mr. John 
Samuel, chief clerk of the Bureau ; also by Messrs. Thomas H. Evans^ 
R H. Simpson, P. T. Miller, Dr. S. E. Price, and Henry Eshbaugh, for 
assistance rendered in the make-up of this report, and by the various 
State officers, for favors shown. 



UNITED STATEd CENSUS, 1880. 

By reference to page 11, first annual report of the Bureau, it will 
be seen that arrangements had then been made with the Census De- 
partment at Washington, for " advance sheets of the census of Mis- 
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souri for 1880, for publication in the second annual report." The delay 
of the work at Washington, and the inability of the census offijce to 
furnish the latest information, is nO doubt due to the imperfect 
and unsatisfactory enumeration of the population of the city of St. 
Louis, and which had to be repeated to obtain more accurate and reli- 
able results. In reply to a request for such information as could be 
furnished in relation to the census of Missouri, the following letter 
from Superintendent Walker, Census Office, Washington, was received :: 

Departmeht of the Interior, ) 

Cbnsu6 Office, j- 

WASHmoTON, D. C, November 27, 1880.) 

W. H. HiLKEHK, Esq., 

Commissioner of Bureau of Labor Statistics, St. Louis, Mo. : 

Sir — In reply to your letter of November 27, 1 would say that up 
to this time only a portion of the statements relative to the population 
of Missouri has been compiled. 

A statement of the population of 69 of the interior counties of 
the State, is now in the hands of the printer, and will be issued in bul- 
letin form in a few days, a copy of which will be sent you when ready.. 

I cannot say when the compilation of the population of all the- 
remaining counties will be completed. 

Statements will be sent you as soon as issued. It will probably be- 
a much longer time before any patt of the industrial and commercial 
statistics of the State will be ready. 

Very respectfully, 

F. A. WALKER, Supm-tntendent. 

As no later communications have been received from the National 
Department at this writing (Dec. 31, 1880), it is but necessary to state 
that any returns received by this office, if received before this report 
goes to press, will be given in an appendix. 
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"Wages and Modes of Payment. 



Without entering into the discussion of the wages qnestion or the 
■origin and development of the wage system, it may be simply observed 
that the scope of this article is limited to an examination of the sys- 
tem or practice of the payment of wages in the various departments of 
labor throughout the State, the effects of that system or practice on 
the social and domestic habits of the working clasaess, and upon the 
progress and "prosperity of the producUve industries of the State.'' 

Salus Eat Swprema Zexesto. "The Welfare of the People is the 
Supreme Law," is the motto engraved on the State seal, and to the 
principle embodied and expressed in that motto were the people 
committed when they accepted the constitution from the hands of those 
they had delegated to frame it. 

That the rights and welfare of a part of the people, and that no 
inconsiderable part, have been overlooked and neglected, will be borne 
out by an examination of the statements contained in this chapter. 

To obtain an intelligent and satisfactory understanding of the ques- 
tion, the opinions of the workingmen, employers and farmers, as ex- 
pressed elsewhere in this chapter, must be studied. These opiniqns, it 
may be observed, come from all parts of the State and from the most 
intelligent and reflecting portion of its citizens. It may be further ob- 
served that while the presumption is that the wages of labor is paid 
in the currency of the nation, it will be found, on examination, that a 
large proportion is paid in goods supplied by stores owned by the pro- 
prietors or corporations, or in "store orders" where the store is not so 
owned. 

The high prices charged for the goods in these stores, ranging from 
10 to 40 per cent, higher than goods of the same quality sell at neigh- 
boring stores, the low rates of wages, and the rules in force in many 
establishments of keeping back wages from one to four months, have 
impoverished and diminished the resources of the laborer to such a de- 
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gree that after years of toil, if He desired to leave, he would have to 
leave as a tramp, or if unable longer to maintain himself, woald have 
to accept life as a charity from others. 

Nor is the laborer the only sufferer by this iniquitous system. It 
affects to an extent known only to those who are so unfortunate as to 
be within its influence, the farming and commercial interests of the 
district wherever the system holds sway. The practice of keeping a 
store by employers in connection with their legitimate business for the 
purpose of supylying their workmen with goods, as a means of evading 
tbepaymentof wages in money, was extensively carried out in Eng- 
land up to the time of King William the IV, in whose reign it was 
abolished by law. This practice, familiarly known as the "truck sys- 
tem," with its impositions and extortions upon the working classes of 
that country, is ably and impartially treated under that head in Mc- 
CuUoch's Commercial Dictionary. Having noticed the "opposite opin- 
ions formed from the contradictory evidence given as to the practical 
operations and real effect of this system on the workmen, and which 
was not fo be wondered at, seeing that everything depended on the 
mode in which it was administered, and that it may be either highly 
advantageous or highly injurious to the laborer," the writer proceeds: 

"If a manufacturer of character establish a shop supplied with 
the principal articles required for, the use of his workmen in his 
employment, and^ve them free liberty to resort to it or not, as they 
please, it can at all events do them no harm, and will, most likely, ren- 
der them material good. The manufacturer, having command of capi- 
tal, may, in general, lay in his goods to greater advantage than they 
can be laid in by the greater number of retail tradesmen in moderate 
sized towns ; and not being dependent on the profits of his shop for 
support, he is, even though he had no advantage in their purchase, able 
to sell his goods at a cheaper rate than they can be afforded by a ma- 
jority of shopkeepers. Sometimes, also, a factory is established in a 
district where shops either do not exist at all, or are very deficient, 
and in such cases the master consults the interest and convenience of 
those dependent on him when he provides a supply of the principal 
articles required for their subsistence. It is easy, therefore, to see that 
the keeping of shops by masters for the use of their workmen may be 
very beneficial to the latter. But to insure its beiug so, it is indispen- 
sable that the masters should be above taking an advantage when it 
is within their reach, and that their conduct towards their workmen 
should not be in any degree influenced by the circumstance of the lat- 
ter dealing or not dealing with their shop. Such disinterestedness is, 
however, a great deal more than could be rationally expected from the 
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generality of men ; and, hence, though many instances may be specified 
in which the truck system was advantageous to the workmen, those of 
a contrary description were, unfortunately, far more numerous. It is 
obvious, indeed, that a practice of this sort affords very great facilities 
:for fraudulent dealings. Under the old law a manufacturer who had 
-a shop had means, supposing he were inclined to use them, not pos- 
sessed by any ordinary shopkeeper as respects his cuBtomers, of forcing 
Tipon his workmen inferior goods at an exorbitant price. They are at 
:£rEt supplied on liberal terms, and are readily accommodated with 
goods in anticipation of wages, until they get considerably into debt. 
The pernicious influence of this deceitful system then begins to fully 
unfold itself. The workmen cease to be free agents, they are compelled to 
take such goods and at such prices as the master pleases, for were they 
to attempt to emancipate themselves from this state of thraldom by 
leaving their employment, they would be exposed to the risk of prose- 
-cution and imprisonment for the debts they had incurred. Itisnot 
«asy to imagine the extent to which these facilities for defrauding the 
laboring class were taken advantage of in various districts of the coun- 
try. In many instances, indeed, the profits made by the shops exceeded 
those made by the business to which they were contingent, and thou- 
sands of workmen whose wages were nominally 30 s. a week, did not 
really receive, owing to the bkd quality and high price of the goods 
■supplied tothem, more than 30 s., and often not so much," 

Here is an exact portraiture of the '/ truck system " as it existed 
:fifty years ago in England, and as it exists in the State of Missouri 
todayy to an extent that would be incredible in the absence of proof. 
The feeling awakened by the exposure of the iniquitous system, the 
steps taken to suppress it and the opposition encountered, are next 
dwelt upon by the writer already quoted. Speaking of the abolition of 
the system, the writer says: 

" A system of dealing with the laboring classes so susceptible of 
abuse, and which, in point of fact, was extensively abused, was loudly 
and justly complained of. A bill was, in consequence, introduced for 
its suppresion by Mr. Littleton, which, after a great deal of Opposition 
and discussion, was passed into a law (1 and 2 Will. 4, c, 32). Those 
who opposed this act did so on two grounds : First, that it was improper 
td interfere at all in a matter of this sort ; second, that the interference 
would not be effective. The first of these objections does not appear 
entitled to any w^ght. In suppressing the truck system, the Legis- 
lature did nothing that could in anywise regulate or fetter the fair em- 
ployment of capital ; it interfered to put down abuse, to carry, in fact, 

r.iizcdbvGoogle 
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the contract of wages into full effect by preventing the workman from 
being defrauded of a portion of the wages ha had stipulated for. • * * 
Instances have repeatedly occurred where the interference of the Leg- 
islature to prevent or suppress abuse, on occasions of this sort now al- 
luded to, has been imperiously required and been highly advantageous. 
Those who claim its interposition are, indeed, bonnd to show clearly 
that it is called forte obviate some gross abuse, or that it will mate- 
rially redound to the public advantages, and this, we think, was done 
in the completest manner by the opponents of the truck system. Re- 
gard for the interest of the more respectable part of the masters, as 
well as for those of the workman, required its abolition; for while it 
continued, those who despised taking an advantage of their dependents 
were less favorably situated than those who did. It is ludicrous, there- 
fore, in a case of this sort, to set up a " cuckoo cry " about the freedom' 
of industry. The good incident to the truck system was, in practice, 
found to be vastly overbalanced by the abuses that grew out of it, and 
as these could not, under the existing law of debtor and creditor, be 
separately destroyed, the Legislature did right in attempting to sup- 
press it altogether." 

'The accuracy of this statement as to the results of the system in a 
country foremost among nations in manufacturing and commercial 
enterprise, will be found fully corroborated by the statements received, 
not only from the mining and manufacturing districts, but from those 
engaged in mechanical and other occupations in many of the towns 
and villages throughout the State. A system so injurious to the best 
interests of the people, may well be considered a fit subject for grave 
deliberation by the Legislative power of the State. Another serious 
evil affecting the social and domestic lire of a considerable portion of 
the laboring class in the State, is the retention of wages for weeks and 
months after payment is due. The extent to which this evil is carried, 
and its effects, wCl be better understood by consulting the tabulated j 
statements of workingmen and others. 

ThelVoUowing tables are designed to show how and when wages are ! 
paid in the various industries reported to the Bureau. It is based on i 
the returns received, and indicates the number of returns from each I 
industry, and also the time and manner of paying wages, whether in 
cash or otherwise : 
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TABLE 1.— PAYMENT OP WAGES— EMPLOYES' RETURNS. 





4 
1 

3 
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Cash. 


Otherwise. 


OCCDPATIOM. 
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J 
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|i 
11 

iii 




16 
19 
41 

14 

71 
18 
84 
16 

9 

8 

9 
83 
>20 
63 
17 
12 

5 
17 
19 
68 
11 

8 
18 
68 


7 

3 
14 

8 
67 
13 

3 
13 

4 

a 

7 
30 


3 

12 
16 
3 


4 




Bricklayers _ 

Oarpentftn- - 

Carriages and wagoos _ 
















ClothierH (tallora) ^ 

Coal minerB 








3 

2 


16 








Inirmeera 


3 

4 
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4 
6 
9 
1 
3 
19 




1 
10 






3 








Planing mlUs - 


4 

12 






3 












68 
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Total Damberor returns tabulated 

Total number reoeivinj; waK^B weekly 

Total Damber receiving wages semi-monthly 

Total number receiving wages monthly. 

Total Dumber receiving wages in scrip, checks, orders, etc... 
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TABLE 2.— PAYMENT OF WAGES— EMPLOYERS' RETURNS. 
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Total number of returns tabulated 

Number pajinji; weekly In casti.. 

Number paying' Hemi-monthly iu cash 

Number paying monthly In cash 

Number payinit In scrip, check, store order, etc. 



In connectdon with the foregoing tables we present a summary of 
the different modes adopted by employers in the payment of wages, 
with the opinions of worfcingmen and employers thereon, 

BLA0E8MITHS. 

In this trade seven employers report that they do not pay wages 
full in cash; five pay part cash and part in orders on stores; two in 
Iron, and one in Caldwell county, pay entirely in trade or store orders. 
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Two employes, one in Osage, Crawford county, the other in Han- 
cock, Pulaski county, complain of receiving their wages in trade and 
store orders. 



BAEBRB AHD 00NFB0TI0KER8. 



While cur reports are all from large establishments who pay 
"weekly, yet, the most general castom is to pay monthly. 



BRUSHEB AND BROOMS. 

Two employers, one in Dresden, Pettia county, the other in Clin- 
ton, Henry county, report paying in part cash and part orders. 

BREWERIBB. 

While the common rule in business is to pay monthly, still it is 
the case that wages are paid on demand, if needed, prior to the expira- 
tion of the month, 

BRICKLAYERS. 

Five employes in this trade state that they are irregularly paid, 
and mainly in store orders or trade. They are residents of small towns 
where the system of barter and trading ie prevalent. 

BUILDERS. 

Of the eleven employers who reported, two pay their workmen in 
part cash and part trade. 

CABRIASES AND WAOONB. 

The reports received from the carriage trade are mainly from the 
large cities, and show no indication of the truck system. But in the 
wagon trade the returns from employes give the- following: One in 
Renick, Randolph county, ia paid in store orders ; one in Kirksville, 
Adair county, ia paid in " any thing," produce generally ; one in Pine- 
ville, McUonald county, part cash and part trade ; one in West Plains, 
Howell county, says : " I have to take store orders, and the storekeep- 
ers fix their own prices ; I am charged $1.25 for what can be got else* 
where for $1.06." 

c,,zod, ,C>oog[c 
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CABPENTERS. 



Five employers in the carpenter trade pay their men in part caah 
and part orders. These five do business in villages where store trading 
is the most general system of payment. The following extracts from 
the employers' blanks will prove interesting : 

Return No. ISl. Edina, Enox Co, "Wben I contract with ft merchant to bolld a 
house 1 agre« to take a portion in goods, I bind him to let Da; bauds have goods as 
cheapae if they bad tbe cash;,if Not, they report tome. An order given in this ^ay 
I consider as good as cash.'' 

Return No. 409. California, Momieau Co. "The latmrinfr men here are paid 
^ mostly in atore orders, which I think is wrong. Let every man so where be pleases 
with bis dollar in caah." 

Return No. 1601. St. Loait, "There ought to be a law to compel employera Co 
pay their bands <n cash once a week. My experience is It would be a great benefit 
and asaistance by keeping men fTom running Into debt to grosers and traders." 

Of the forty-one retams received from journeymen carpenters, 
eleven report they are irregularl/ paid, and in part cash and part 
in store orders or in trade. 

CIGAR MAKERS. 

Before the St. Louis strike of August, 1879, many St. Louis firms 
were in the habit of paying their cigar makers in cigars instead of cash. 
These cigars the men were expected to peddle around and sell wherever 
they could, and thus obtain their money. This evil ceased in St. Louis, 
to a great extent, with the success of the strike, but it still flourishes 
in St. Joseph, Kansas City, Clinton, Hannibal, Sedaliaand other places. 
In these latter cities it is also a common practice for employers to com- 
pel their workmen to board in saloons where they sell cigars. The fol- 
lowing extracts from employers explain the situation : 

Return No. 499- St. Joseph, ' 'There are some cigar manufacturers here that in- 
elBt oa their workmen boarding where they can sell cigars and pay the board for them 
in trada" 

Return No. JfiO. St. Louis. "Before the strike we pt^d our men In cigara, which 
they sold olten at twice the price we charged them." 

The above (No. 420) we know to be disproved by facts. To sell 
the cigars the men have to carrythem around to beer shops and drink- 
ing places, and dispose of them on the best terms possible ; the result, 
as a rule, is that a large portion of the price agreed upon is at once spent 
in beer, etc. And thus the greater part of the wages is wasted in dis- 
sipation, which is not only an injury to the health and pockets of the 
workmen, but to private and public morality. 

The following extracts are from employes' returns :, 
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Jtetum No. 367. Kan*ag Cit;/. "Sometimes I bave been obliged to work ia tbte 
•city lor employers who give & married man an order on a grocery store equal to tbe 
-board of a slogle man, for ttiey can employ single men and pay tbeir board in cigars." 
Return No. tS6. Kansas City. "Some of tbe cigar manufacturers in this and other 
■ titles in tbe State, oblige Bingle meo employed by tbem to board at oertain places, 
payiiigr tbe Iroard bill for them Id e\^tn%, and deducting tbe amount from their eum- 
Ingrs. Harried men and others having permanent homes are often compelled to trade 
out a similar amount in order to obtain employment. The prices charged are always 
In excess of what the same amount of goods can he bought for with cash. This is an 
«vil wbich, in the near future, will occasion many strikes i( not abated." 

Other returns from Kansas City confirm the above reports. There 
are also in Kansas City two stores where the employes must trade. 
Retarns from St. Joseph are to the same effect. In St. Louis there are 
still several firms paying one half the wages in cigars, while another firm 
■compels its employes to take meal tickets on restaurants and pay for 
them with cigars. 

In connection with the above it may be observed that the practice 
of selling TSigars without a "bond" is strictly prohibited by the Unit-ed 
States revenue law. Section 3,3lil Revised Statutes makes it the duty 
of every peddler of cigars "to give bond {form III) to the collector of 
his district, in the penal sum of two thousand dollars." Any one who 
ia found peddling cigars without having given the bond, or without 
having previously obtained the collector's certificate, is subject to a fine 
of not less than fifty dollars nor more than five hundred dollars, and to 
imprisonment for not less than thirty days nor more than twelve 
months. 

It will be seen at once that the poor cigar maker who is out of em- 
ployment and forced to take work on this condition, that he will accept 
half pay in cigars, is a criminal in the eyes of the law just so soon as 
he goes from place to place (for he is then virtually a peddler), and 
-offers them for sale. No matter how bad his family may need the few 
hard earned dollars, if caught in the act of selling cigars without a 
licen3e,which necessity compelled, the law brands him as a criminal,and 
the prison door stares him in the face. Where is the justice ? 

CLOTHIERS (tailors). 

Both employers' and employes' returns in this trade show that the 
'.rule is to pay weekly in cash. 



An employer at Unionville, Putnam Co., who employs a large 
number of hands, pays one-half the wages in orders on a store of his 
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own. the other half in cash. At St. Petera, St. Charles Co., an em- 
ploye reports being paid in flour, bran and meal at the mill where he- 
works, and sometimea getting store orders. All others working in the 
same place are paid in a similar manner. 



COTTON AND WOOLEN MILLS. 



One establishment in Gentryrille, Gentry Co., pays part cash and part 
gooda; the firm having a book account with ita employes, expects them 
to trade at its store. In Trenton, Grundy Co., another mill pays its 
employes in the foregoing n 



COAL UINERa. 

This occupation is more sadly afflicted with the pernicious systep 
of truck pay than any other calling in the State. Our returns show 
the system to be fully developed in several counties and affecting hun- 
dreds of families. No words can better describe the extent of the evil 
than to quote from the statements made to the Bureau. We present 
first the employers' testimony; 

Huntaville., Randolph Co. — Here the two companies in operation 
pay part cash and part store orders, and have each a store where the 
men must trade. No scrip or checks are used, a book account being 
kept. Settlements pf wages are made weekly. 

Fulton, Callaway Co. — Three firms operating at this place agree 
that : " If men want orders during the month, they can get them. If" 
they can wait a month then they can get cash in full." One firm rents 
houses on fair terms to the miners and deducts the rent monthly from 
the wages. 

Bevier, Macon Co. — A certain company here employing a large 
number of men, has a store where they have to trade on book account. 
No scrip or checks are used. The prices are higher than in adjoining 
towns. Settlements are made monthly in cash, after deducting the 
store bills due the company. 

Brown's Station, Boone Co. — Miners are paid part cash and part 
orders on stores. Settlements monthly. 

Mendota, Putnam Co. — The operator here has a store and issues- 
merchandise checks similar to those shown in this report. Very little 
cash ia ever paid. 

Blsion, Cole Co. — Some of the operators at this place pay in store 
orders and occasionally a portion in cash. None have stores of their 
own, but make their orders payable at other stores in the town. 
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Maeon, Macon Co. — One mining company, a short distance from, 
^lacon, employs 150 men and pays them partly in cash and partly in 
store orders on a neighboring store. The company has no store of its. 
own, and makes a monthly settlement with the miners. 

HigffinsviUey Lafayette Co. — Miners have to deal at operator's^ 
sto^e, although partly paid in cash. 

COAL MINERB' STATEMENTa. 

The following extracts from miners' blanks, give abundant proof 
of the nature and location of this rapidly spreading evil, which de- 
prives men of the full possession and control of their wages, and leaves^ 
them powerless to use their earnings to the best advantage: 

Elliott^ Randolph Co.—Uhe mining company at Elliott has a store, 
and charges higher prices than rule in other stores. The men must 
trade in the store under penalty of discharge. Settlements in cash are- 
made monthly, and twenty days pay is retained from the men until' 
such time as they quit the company's employment. This company has 
also a large number of men at work at Lewis' Station, Henry county, 
where the same system of payment prevails. This company also rents- 
houses to miners at Elliott, at $6.00 per month. The houses are in "fair 
condition. 

Bevier, Maoon Co. — One firm, with over ninety men employed in 
this neighborhood, pays in store orders, and makes a cash settlement 
every month after the store bills are deducted ; the orders are in writ- 
ing. This firm had a store of its own in the summer of 1879, bnt does 
not now carry it on in the name of the firm. In November, 1879, the 
men had forty-three days pay due them, so that practically the men 
had to take store orders and deal wherever they could, and not wher& 
it would be to their advantage. This debt extended back from the pre- 
vious March, and some were owed from $40.00 to $7000. This amount 
of money, to a great extent, is still due them. 

Another firm, with 250 men, within the past year went into opera- 
tion at Bevier, and has a store connected with their mine. The men 
trade on book account. No scrip or checks. When the store was first 
opened, prices were very fair, but by degrees everything advanced to- 
exorbitant figures. The men are compelled to trade there, and the firm' 
give the men distinctly to understand that all miners in its employ 
must trade at their store, or else be discharged. None of the men are 
ever allowed to run in any one day over and above the amount of 
earnings due them. 

The Summit Mines, at Bevier, have a "store and a syst-em of pay- 
ment similar to that above. The men are likewise compelled tq buy-. 
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in the company's store, and some twenty small houses, owned by the 
company, are rented to the miners. The rent is deducted in the office 
from the men's pay. A boarding house is also the property of the 
-company, and in case any resident of it is discharged from employ- 
ment, he will not be allowed to remain, even if he offers to pay hia 
"board. This company never allows the bills of the men to exceed their 



Trenton, Qtundy Co. — The coal company of this place has no 
store of its own, yet it pays the miners in store orders, and retains 
twenty-five days pay from them until such time as they leave its 

■employment. (One return, No. 1720, contradicts the statement about 
the store orders). 

Eenick, Randolph Co. — The Shafton Mines, in this vicinity, em- 
ploy a large number of men, and pay them in store orders on various 
stores. Cash settlements are made every month, and twenty days pay 

:is retained by the firm. " Houses, that are mere shells," are rented to 
the men. These houses contain one room and a kitchen ; they are 
wheather-boarded up and down, then stripped on the outside. Some 

-of them have plastered ceUings, but none have plastered walls ; they 
rent at $3.50 per month. Some houses, with an extra room upstairs, 
rent for $6.00 per month. 

Lexington, Lafayette Co. — While several of the mines in this vicin- 
ity make payments every two weeks, there are others who do so only 
once a month. In the latter cases, the men, of necessity, have to take 
orders on stores owned by other than the employers. The colored 
miners, of which there is a large number at Lexington, are generally 
paid in store orders, and it is known that those operators who pay in 
this manner, realize 10 per cent, on the sales so made, and this is 
charged to the miners on the prices of the goods. 

Our correspondence from Lexington informs us, that the coat 

and mining company issues store orders to their employes and charge 
10 per cent, for their trouble, deducting it from the men's wages on the 
day of settlement. Another practice is to give the orders at par to the 
men, and then every two weeks redeem them from the storekeepers 
at ninety cents on the dollar, and then destroy them. The men, as a 
matter of course, loose ten per cent, either way, 

Fulton, Callaway Co. — In this region the custom is to pay monthly 
in cash, and in some instances two weeks wages are retained. As very 
few miners are in such a condition as to be able to wait until the end 
-of the month, they are naturally compelled to ask for store orders, 
which, as the operators say, " are never paid out, only at the miner's 
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request." The greater part of the miaers rent houses from the com- 
panies at figures far in excess of the rates usual in this vicinity. , 
An operator in Fulton informs the Bureau that while none of the 
mine operators of that city keep a store of their own, yet the most of 
them arrange it so that they geta percentage from the merchantof from 
three to six cents on the dollar on all orders paid their men, good at 
these storeB. The orders are in writing, and generally read as follows : 

Fulton, , 18 . 

Mr. 

Give two dollars in merchandise on my account- 
Signed . 

Huntsvilh, Randolph Co. — A coal company at this place has a 
etore, at which the men are compelled to deal, prices being from 5 to 
15 per cent, higher than elsewhere. Settlements in cash are made 
monthly, after deducting the store orders drawn by the men. The , 
company retains 15 days' pay, and sometimes more, at each settlement ; 
the form of order is in writing, and is as follows : 

HUHTSVILLE, '—, 18 . 

Mr. 

Let the bearer have merchandise to, the amount of dollars. 

Signed , 

Coal and Mining Oompany, 

A correspondent at HuntsviUe states there is a coal mine between 
Macon City and Moberly, in a place known as " Possum Hollow," 
where a store owned by the company is in operation. 

Richmond, Ray Co. — Not very long since the system of company 
stores flourished in Richmond, and affected every miner ; but now it is 
generally the custom to pay the miner promptly in cash every month. 
Three of the firms are reported as paying in cash, but retain ten days' 
wages. The miners of Richmond are so grateful for the discontinuance 
of the store pay that one of them in his return said : " I am paid in 
cash. Thank God." Still there is one firm at this place that pays their 
miners in store orders. And in all the mines at Richmond, it is a fact 
that if a miner desires to quit employment in advance of pay-day, ten 
per cent, discount is exacted for payment of wages in cash. There are 
some twenty houses owned by operators and rented to miners, and 
during the Richmond strike of August, 1879, the miners and their 
families were ejected from these tenements. . 

Camden, Ray Co. — This place, in June, 1879, was afflicted with 
the evil of a corporation store. Prices were higher than in any 
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other store. But now the luiaerB are paid in cash monthly. The firm, 
retains twenty-five days' wages, and pay at times in store orders. 
Houses owned by the operators are rented to the miners. 

One miner makes a statement as follows : 

"The storekeeper here keeps the account of coal each man digs, 
and then knows what wages are due each man. The miners, unable to 
wait a month for their pay, especially as they get hardly any pay at all 
for the first month (twenty-five days' pay remain with the firm), go 
and ask for store orders. Then the goods bought are charged to the- 
miners' account, and at the end of each month, the store bill is deducted 
from the wages, and the balance, if there is any, paid in cash. Very 
few, of course, get any money at all." 

Another miner writes, as follows : 
, " If a miner wants a few dollars due himtVom the operators before 
pay-day, he has simply to say so, and the magnanimous operators will 
pay all — every cent — the miner has earned, and deduct five per cent, a 
month, or sixty cents per year on the dollar." 

The following graphic description of the situation as it has been in 
Camden, will convey an idea of the workings of the truck system : 

" When , (coal operators), had a store here, they gen- 
erally sent a notice by mail, and sometimes by hand, to their miners, 
politely requesting them to do their trading at the company's store, or 
else hunt work in other regions. Goods were very high, $3.50 per hun- 
dred for flour, which sold in other Camden stores for $2.60 ; four pounds 
less of sugar and one to two pounds less of coffee for the dollar than 
we could get elsewhere. Bacon was i to 6 cents dearer per pound. 
By this means men of families were never able to draw a cent of money 
for the month — had traded it all out. The mines were kept full of 
miners when one-half the nuniber could have done the work, for the 
more men were crowded into the mines the more goods could be sold. 
This kept down our wages and reduced their purchasing power. But 
this is done away with now in Camden, but at any time it may be re- 
vived. It is only a faint picture of the situation in many districts of 
the State. What we want is a Jaw compelling all persons or corpora- 
tions to pay their employes in the legal tender of the country, and put 
a stop to this infamous system." 

FLOUR MILLS. 

Two employes in this business report being paid in part cash and 
part produce. 
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A firm in St. Louis, employing over 200 workmen, says : " We 
liave no store for our men to trade in — that is a fraud on the employe." 

Two workmen, one^at Holden, Johnson county, the other at Paris, 
-Monroe county, say they are paid their wages in store orders. 

HARNESS AND SADDLBBY. 

An employe in a harness shop at Milan, Sullivan county, states he 
is paid his wages in part cash and part produce, and has to trade at a 
grocery store owned by his employer. 

IROH WORKS. 

In the blast furnaces of the State, the system of company stores 
and store-pay prevails to a marked extent. One company running an 
■extensive establishment has three places in operation in Crawford 
■county — Midland, Sestia and Cherryville — and pays in orders, of which 
the following is a sample : 



60e aSc 1 26c 


25c 250 1 






STOREKEEPEE MIDLAND BLAST FUSNACE CO. 








„ 






^ 


TWO DOLLARS IN MBROEANDISE. 

ExPLANiTioN.— When thig order Is presented, the store- 
keeper will puDch out figures that indicate the value of the 
purchase. 

LB. FOLSOM,Supt. 


s 




1 


Uo 5o 


5c 


5o 


5( 











This company has a store of its own in all three places, and no cash 
settlement is made with workmen until the end of the blast, or when 
the men desire to leave. From time to time trifling sums of money 
are paid on account. The blast generally depends on the condition of 
the crucible, and the amount of charcoal made the preceding year ; it 
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generally lasts ten to eleven montha. If employes make a practice of 
drawing money and trading at other than the company's store, they 
are soon informed that they can go elsewhere and look for work. 
Goods are from 25 to 35 per cent, higher than elsewhere. The store 
orders are not transferable, so that they cannot be sold to get cash ; the 
company keeps a ledger account with each man. 

Salem, Dent Co. — The iron mine at this place has a large number 
of men at work and settles with them in cash every month. They 
state : " We issue orders at the request of the men, to any and aU 
stores of the town, with the understanding that our orders are current 
at any store, whether such store is named in the order or not. This 
makes the order as good as cash. Orders are issued weekly to accom- 
modate the men. No one is ever asked to take an order, and there are 
men who have worked in. otir mines for the past six years, and who have 
never taken any, but wait and get the cash." 

IROH miners' 8TATKMBHT8. 

Annapolis-, Iron Co. — The Peckham Iron Works has a store here, 
where the men are compelled -to trade out the greater part of their earn- 
ings, and every two weeks, if there is any money coming to them, they 
are paid off. But as the company holds one-third of each man's wages 
to begin with, the men of course cannot do otherwise than to trade out 
their earnings at the store ; and, hence, very few ever get any money. 
The prices are extremely high and orders are sometimes given on other 
stores for articles not in the company's store. Wages are, on an aver- 
age, five dollars per week. Every man should have his pay in cash 
once a week and trade where he pleases. These due bills and the com- 
pany stores are the ruin of a poor man. 

Pilot Knob, Iron Co. — Eleven returns from this mine agree that 
wages range from $5.30 to $7.50 per week, and about two hundred men 
are at work. The company pay the men monthly in checks receivable 
at par in any store, and keep one week's pay until the men leave its 
employ. The company has a store but does not compel the gien to 
trade there, unless they see fit. It is true that njany of the men cannot 
wait until the end of the month, and are thus compelled to trade in the 
company's store. 

Iron Mountain, St. Francois Co. — At the mines of the Iron Monn- 
tam Company, about 300 men are employed at from $5.00 to $7,50 per 
week. The regular pay-day is once every three months, when a com- 
plete settlement in cash is made in full, except two weeks' pay, which 
remains in the company's hands. The company has a store and prices 
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are from five to fifteen per cent, higher than elsewhere. If men can- 
not wait three months, until the regular pay-day, weekly payments 
of half cash and half store orders are made. The following is a sample 
of a written store order sent to the Bureau. 

Iron Mountain Co. Please pay to bearer in store goods,, 

$ and cts. 

[Signed] , Superintendent. 

These orders are on the company's store, and although the men are not 
peremptorily ordered to trade there, yet, as one of the miners well ex- 
plains it ; " What poor man of family can wait three months for cash 
in full ? Our earnings are so small that the half cash we get every 
week is not enough to keep us, and thus we have to ask for orders and' 
trade at the store and do the best we can." If the men could wait for- 
the quarterly pay-day they would get cash in full. But as it is, they 
are forced, by their poverty, to take the store orders and a small trifle in, 
cash every week. Married men have house rent free and a small patch 
of garden. Board for single men is 40 cents per day, which is paid the 
boarding house keepers the same as the men,in part cash and part store- 
pay at the company's store, and deducted from the men's earnings. 

LEAD MINES. 

As in all other mining occupations in the State, the men employed 
in the lead industry are working, in numerous instances, under the 
truck system. The following is a summary of the returns from em- 
ployers : 

Potosi, Washinffion Co.— In December, 1879, a certain company in 
Potosi, then paying cashweekly, reported to the Bureau that they pro- 
posed to then start a store, where the miners in their employ would' 
have to trade. 

Old Mines, WasMngton Go. — A store is here located in connection 
with the mines, and is run by the same firm. The men trade on a book 
account and have cash settlements every month. 

Kingston, Washington Co. — Here at this place is a company store- 
where the men are expected to trade. They do so on book account, 
and none are allowed to draw in excess of their daily wages. Cash is- 
paid monthly after the store bills are deducted. 

Alma Mines, Christian Co. — The company operating here has a. 
store, and the men are paid in orders, good only at the store. Every 
Saturday night they receive part cash and part trade. 

' Another party {lead miningcompany) in the vicinity oftheAlmai 
Mines, has a store'and pays in the foregoing manner : 
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Southioeet Miaaouri. — In Granby, Joplin, Webb City, Silver !Lake, 
and nearly all the miniDg towns of this region, the men work on the 
share system, and are paid in cash warrants on delivery of ore. . Very 
few of the stores known to the southeast lead region are known here. 
One mine in Webb City pays monthly in cash, but gives a time ch^k 
■every week which the men can cash with the company at five per cent, 
•discount. 

LBAD MINBas' STATEMENTS. 

Mine La Motte, Madison Co. — Seventeen returns f om Mine La 
Motte substantiate the following : Nearly one hundred men are at 
work here in the various occupations of smelting lead, and are employed 
by a party resident in Rhode Island, Wages are paid in merchandise 
checks ; these checks are partly cashed on Wednesdays, a full settlement 
being made only once every three months. The following is a sample 
of the checks paid weekly : 



(pormI) 

iVb. L 8011 MmBLAMoTTB, 18 

THE MINE LA MOTTE STOEE, 

Deliver to 

Dollar 

Jn merchandise only. 

$ K.HAZARD. 



The following extracts from returns give additional evidence as to 
the mode of payment: 

^0. 394- Mine La Mode. We get patd everj week to store checks cslling for 
''merchandise oDly." If we do not trade them all out toT goods we get some cash 
■on the following Wednesday, but very little.' 

No. 1067. Mine La Motte. Our wages are paid weekly In store orders, but ars 
partly casbed if desired. 

Sonne Terre, St. Francois Co. Thirty-eight returns rfeceived from 
employes of the St- Joseph and Des Loge Lead Companies indicate 
that the truck system rules supreme. Each company employs a large 
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aiumber of hands in the yariouB occupations of mining and emeltiug lead. 
PerBOns employed by the above companies have to work three months 
tefore they can draw any wages in cash ; at the end of that time they 
-«re paid one month's wages, two months' pay remaining in the com- 
paoy's posseesion until such time as an employe leaves their service. 
Merchandise checks are issued by both companies for one and five dol- 
lars respectively, good for merchandise in their stores. These checks 
•can be drawn at any time the employe's earnings amount to the sum 
the check calls for. 

The following are fao similiea : 
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DESLOGE LEAD COMPANY'S STORE. 




60 


35 
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60 
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FIVE DOLLARS IN MER0EAND13B, 
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LSae AM0DNT8 PONCHBD FROM KABOIN. 
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60 
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ST. JOSEPH LEAD COMPANY'S STORE. 

Pay to 

FITE DOLLAKS IN MEECHANDI3K, 
LEBB AHomrre funohbs from harqin. 



10 I 10 I 10 I 10 I 10 I 10 [ 10 I 10 I 10 I 10 
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DESLOGE LEAD COMPANY'S STORE. 

Pay to 

. ONE DOLLAR IN MEKUHANDISE, 

LBSB AMOUMTS PUNCHSD PROM IdARGIH. 



I 6 I & I 6 I 6 I 6 



ST. JOSEPH LEAD COMPANY'S. STORE. 

Pay to 

ONB DOLLAR IN UEBCHANDISB, 

.Lisa AUODNTS FUMOHKIt FKOK UABOIN. 



The following extracts are from retnms filled out by employes- 
workiBg at the above Darned mines : 

No. 1090. 'We bare to work three months before we receive ttny cash moner, and' 
then we only receive one month's par, first deduatiag our store orders and check ac- 
counts." 

So. 1118, "The company I work for keeps back oar wage's for three months Id 
order to compel as to trade in their store. They charge more for their goods than- 
tbey can i>ebonKhtforelBewhere> 

So. Itli. "Our company pays monthly after a person has worked for tliem three 
months, but always retaining two months' wages " 

Ifo, 1105. "We are compelled to take store orders, for we do not recelye any 
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caeb udQI we work three inontlu, after whloh time we leoelre pajfaents monthly ; 
what Iiae not been taken out in goods we greC In caah." 

No. HIS. ■'! tiave worked here since 1878. Hj wages were two dollars per shift 
(per da;) nndl about six months ago ; they were then reduced to one dollar. When I 
was getting two dollars per shift, meat sold at Company's store from le to 32 cents per 
pound, at other stores trom 10 to 13 cents ; flour $4.00 to $4JiO per hundred, at other 
stores $3 ; shoes,S2.60 to $8.00 per pair, In other places they could be bought fbr $1.60 to 
{2. In 1874,76 and '76 they were behind In paying wages from four to Ave months, which 
proved very Injurious to ua. We were not able to eommand our money In time to buy 
produce from farmers when It was cheap. I have known my neighbors to pay one 
hundred per cent, more at Company's store by not having their cash to go elsewhere. 
It is a great loss to the laborer to not get his money in time to use it to the best ad- 
van tage." * 

No. 141. "Hlners employed by the lead companies betebave to widt tbreemontbs 
before tbey can getanycasb.atid not much then, for all thecliecksone draws during the 
three months are deducted from the first month's account. After paying board there 
is not much left ; just about three^fourths checks and one-fourth cash is the rule here." 

UACHimSTS. 

Seventeen returns from employes in this trade show that five are 
paid weekly, two semi-monthly and ten monthly, in cash. One return 
from "Crystal City" contains the following: "The Crystal City Glass 
Company keep a store ; prices are 15 per cent, higher than elsewhere. 
We are not forced to trade at the company's store if we can get along 
and keep money enough ahead to defray-expenses from one month to 
another. The company reserves the right to furnish all supplies, allow- 
ing no other store hnt its own within the limits of the town, which ia 
its property." 

Of five returns, received from machine shops, three pay weekly, 
one semi-monthly and one monthly, all in cash. 



Four are paid weekly in cash, and three semi-monthly ; one has to 
trade in a store, where prices are ten per cent, higher than elsewhere. 
No. 1335, Warrensburg, gets orders on stores and has one month's pay 
kept back. 



Ten employers report paying wages weekly in cash. Of the twelve 
returns received from employes, nine are paid weekly, in cash, the 
balance irregularly. Three, employed in Etna, Warrensburg and West 
I*lains, report being paid part cash and part store orders. 
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PLANIHa MILT^. 



Seven firms pay weekly, one semi- monthly, and one monthly in 
cash ; four pay part cash and part store orders. Returns from five em- 
ployes show that they are paid in cash, one weekly, the others semi- 
monthly. 

PLASTBRSB8. 

Seventeen returns from employes in this trade, report, as a rule, 
wages are paid in cash every two weeks ; only in a few instances is it 
otherwise. ^ 

POTTKBIBS AHD 8T0BBWARB. 

From this branch of industry eight returns were received by the 
Bureau. Four firms pay weekly in cash ; one monthly ; three part 
cash and part store orders. These firms are situated in Henry, Madi- 
son and Vernon counties, and checks and store orders are given on 
stores where these finiis sell goods. 



All pay cash weekly, except three ; one firm in Hannibal pays in 
orders or cash, at the option of the employes. In Springfield and in 
Joplin there is in each a printing establishment that pays wages in 
part cash and part store orders. 

Of the twenty-one reports received from employes, eighteen are 
paid weekly in cash ; three, part cash and part store orders. Two are 
employed in Kansas City, the other in West Plains. 



Eight railroad companies report paying monthly in cash, and one 
semi-monthly. 

Fifty-three returns from railroad employes in various occupations, 
substantiate the following : While railroad companies pay monthly in 
cash or bank checks, it is a common practice on nearly all the railroads 
in the State, to retain from fifteen days' to two months' wages at every 
pay day. This causes great suffering to this large class of workmen in 
the State. Why railroad companies should retain the few hard earned 
dollars from their employes for months, is a mystery^ when it is an 
established fact that they do a cash business ; that a steady stream of 
cash from passenger and height traffic is pouring into the companies 
treasuries daily. 

DipilizedbvGoO^^IC 
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In reference to the retention of wages one return says : 

So. use. SaAnibaL—" There should be % law to compel oorponttlOos to pa7 
regularly and have a regular pay-day, and to not allow'them to keep bo mncb back- 
pay. It vonld b« a gnat benefit to all irorklngmen to get their money at least once a 
month in Ml" 

Another return aaya: 

No. 4S4. St. LttuU.—" The rule, in force wltb all r^lroad oorporstlonB, la, paying 
wages monthly, but BOmeUmes keeping it back for a longer period, which is a gross 
impo^Uon aod an injustice. The company I am working for compels its hands, when 
they engage employment, to work two months and twenty-flve days before they re- 
ceive any wages, and then tbey get only one month's pay, the company ret^nlng one 
month and twenty-live days' wages." 

Another employe, who has been a victim of this iniquitous system, 
says: 

No: 14. Hannibal.— ^^ The railroad company I work for retains from one to three 
months' back pay, althongh, 1 believe, there Is a law In this State by which they are 
required to pay monthly. But worklngmen, as a general rule, have not moral courage 
enough to make them pay, for fear they might loose their situations. There mightbe 
a good deal done by (he Legislature on this point, U the working classes were properly 
represented." 

Another return from Trenton, says : 

" Wages here are paid monthly, on or about the 2Qth of the month, and then only 
for the preceding month; or, In other words, twenty>five days' wages are retained by 
liie company." 

STONE CUTTBB8. 

Five returns from employers state that they pay monthly in aash. 
Eleven returns from employes in this trade, show that they receive 
tiieir wages every two weeks in cash. 

TOBACCO WORKS. 

All those making returns, pay weekly in cash, except one, 
who has three sons at work, and they are also partners in the business. 
In Foristelle, St. Charles county, one firm employs twenty-four hands, 
and generally pays cash, but very often in store orders. In Cameron, 
Clinton county, and Springfield, Greene county, the practice of paying 
wages partly in cash and partly in store orders, prevails in this trade. 
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HIBCELLANEOUB EUPLOTBBS. 



Of the forty idtums received by the Bureau from mlBcellaneous em- 
ployers, wages are paid as follows : Twenty-two pay weekly, three 
Bemi-monthly, and ten monthly, all in cash. The other five pay as 
follows; A white lead firm at Joplin pays part cash and part store 
orders. A copper mine near St. Genevieve pays cash on delivery 
of ore. A flax mill at Bjgh Point pays weekly in store orders. A firm 
in St Louis, manafacturing paper boxes, pay men weekly, and women 
once a month, in cash. 



mSCBLtASEOUS EMPLOYES. 

Under this head will be foand the retams of fifty-eight persons 
employed in varions occupations. Thirty-seven are paid weekly in 
cash, six semi-monthly, seven monthly, and two any time they call 
for it. A brick-maker in St. Joseph, a cordwainer at Hannibal, a 
laborer in Howell county, and a mechanic in Irondale, ^re partly paid 
in cash and partly in store orders. Also a clerk in Springfield and a 
laborer at Pineville, are paid in the same manner. 

A correspondent from Phelps county sends the following " scrip,'* 
issued by a firm doing business in the above county : 



DCE IN MERCHANDISE, 

lOCTS. 

M. Jron Mining Co. 



DUE IN MERCHANDISE, 

5 CTS. 

M. Iron Mining po. 



This is about aa low aa checks and scrip can descend. Comment 
is unnecessary to the thinking mind, when not even a nickel of lawful 
money is allowed in the hands of those who eaMi their living by the 
sweat of their brow. And if ever men were justified to go on strike, 
the men of Phelps county would be, if they struck against such an 
abominable system of the payment of wages. 

This system of paying the workmen in checks or truck exists 
in many other States ; and the fact also exists, that laws have been 
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enacted to suppresB this rapidly growing evil, with but little or no 
•effect. This experience proves that the eysteni can only be abolished 
by a law prohibiting it, and making it the sworn duty of the prosecut- 
ing attorney in every connty to prosecute offenders. 

The effects of this rapidly growing evil on the community where it 
-exists, has been seen by leading men in the country ; and as far back 
as 1S63. Govemoi Uurtin, of Pennsylvania, in his message to the 
Legislature, said ; 

' 'It has come to m; knowledge, that la eome parte of the State a syBtem exists 
«f paying the wages of workmen aod laborers, not In money, but In orders on store- 
keepers for merchandise and other articles. Tbis system, by preventiag all oompetl- 
tiOD, leaves the men to the uncontrolled discretion of the storekeepcre. IE Is a system 
most nnwlEe and unjust, and it s&cts classes of useful citizeos, who, as they live by 
-tbe proceeds of their dally labor, hace not adequate 'means to resist it. I have ao 
■doubt that most of the difficulties which occasionally occur between employers and 
their worlcmen are due to the prevalence of this system. That every man for a day's 
labor should rectlve a fair day's waices, is but the dictate Of common honesty. And 
while it would he most unwise for the State to interfere at all with the rate of waKOS, 
it ie, in my Judgment, incumbent on her to protect the laboring population by re- 
iiuiring that whatever may be the wages stipulated, they shall be so paid that the re- 
cipient may purchase uecessaries for himself and family, where tbey can be had best 
and cheapest. I do most earnestly recommend this subject to the Legislature for 
prompt and effectual action." 

Several tinier, since the above recommendation, bills have been 
introduced at different sessions of the Pennsylvania Legislatue to sup- 
press the truck system, but for some reason never became a law. 

As early as 1864, the Legislature of the State of New Jersey passed 
the following law, entitled : 

-"AN ACT (or the better securing of wages to workmen and laborers la the State of 

New Jersey," approved May 11, 1864. 

SicTioM 1. That It shall not be lawlul for any Ironmaster, foundryman, coU 
lier, faotoryman or company, their agents or clerks, to pay the wages of workers or 
laborers by them employed, In either printed, written or verbal orders, except for the 
payment of money, upon any storekeepers or other dealers In merchandiee or other 
attiolea, whether eonntcted In business with the said ironmaster, foundryman, col- 
der, faotoryman or company, or noL Any iron master, foundryman, collier, factorj- 
maa, or company or employer, paying to said workman or laborer so as aforesaid by 
him employed, or authorlalng their agent or aitents or storekeepers so to do as afore- 
«^d, shall forTelC the amount of said pay, or any part of the wages of said worknan 
or laborer given in orders upon any snob store, except as aforesaid, or any orders so 
glien or piud, and the same shall not be offset against the wages of said workman or 
laborer, but he shall be enUtled to recover the full amount of bis wages as though no 
«ach order or orders had been given or paid ; and no settlement made with such em- 
<>lo}er sli&ll bar such action until the lapse of six months after such settlement. 
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Sxo. 3. Tbatthe provisions of tblsaot extend to all eeamstreBsea or femaleB ei 
plowed in fectorlos or otherwise. 

Sko. t(. That thU act shall be taken and deemed a public act, and take effect on 
the 4tta day of Julr, 18W, except In the counties of Uorris, Sussex, Somerset, Middle- 
Bex, Monmouth, Burl [n|;ton, Warren, Ocean and Hunterdon, wbloh counties are ee- 
pedallf excepted fl^m the proTlsloos of this act ; and excepting also the connty or 
Xsgex,ln which said county this act shall take effect on the 6th day of January, 1865. "* 

And again, in 1877, the foHowing sapplementaiy act with a penalty 
attached, the letter of which the New Jersey Labor Report for 1879 ad- 
mits, was inadegnate to effect what the law was specially designed to- 
do, to shield the laborers from the evils they complained of, i. e., in bein g" 
compelled to trade in the company's store : 

" AN ACT ft>r the better aecnrinic of waffes to workmen and laborers in the State of 

New Jersey, " approved March 9, 1877. 

" 1. That it shall not be lawful for any person or corporaUon In this State, 
to Issue, for the payment of labor, any order or other paper whatsoever, unless 
the same purport to be redeemable for Its face value, In lawful money of the TTnltei} 
States, by the person giving or issuing the same : Provided, hovtver. Nothing in this 
act contained shall be held to prevent any employer fiom making any deduction for 
money due him from any laborer or employe. 

" 3, That if any person or corporation shall issne for payment of labor, lu 
^olaUon of the first section of this act, he, she or tbey shall be deemed guilty of a- 
mlsdemeanor, and, upon conviction thereof, shall be Boed In any sum not to exceed 
five hundred dollars, at the discretion of the court. " 

ThroQgh the able efforts of the Ohio Burean of Labor, in its expo- 
snre ofthe evils ef the truck system in that State,the Legislature, in 1878, 
passed the following acts : 

'* A.}S ACT to punish certain offenses therein named. " 

Sbotion 1. Be It enacted by the General Assembly of the State of Ohio : That; 
It shall be unlawdil for any person, firm or corporation bt pay wages of labor In goods 
or supplies, through the interventlcn of scrip or any other evidence of Indebtedness, 
or otherwise, at higher prices than current cash for like goods and supplies at the near- 
est retail market: Provided, That the actual cost Of transportation Of such goods and 
supplies, fh>m such nearest market to the place of sale, may be added. 

Bxc 2. It shall be unlawful for any person, firm or corporation to sell goods or 
snppUes to laborers on orders or other evidence of Indebtedness issued to such laboi^ 
ers by their employers, or to sell to laborers by any arrangement with their employ- 
ers, by which such laborers are to receive such goods or supplies on their wages at 
higher prices than current cash rates for like goods and supplies at the nearest retail 
market. Provided, That actual cost ofthe transportation of such goods and supplies, 
from such nearest market to the place of sale, may be added. 
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Section e. A.nj person moklnfr any sale In violation of thle act, whether U prin- 
cipal, agent, clerk or otherwlae, shall be deemed guilty of a mlsdemeaiior, and, npoa 
conviction thereof, ahall be fined not less th'<n five dollars nor more than flty dollan. 

SeoUon 4. This aat shall take eSect and be in force from and after Its passage. 

AN ACTgapplementarytoanact'^toamend, and revise, and consolidate the Statutes- 
relating to crimes and ofienses. and t" repeal csrtain acts therein named, to be 
known as title one, crlinea and offenses, part fonr or the act to revise and con- 
solidate the Oeneral Statutes of Ohio," passed May 6, 1877, vol. 74, v- 240. 

Section 1. Be It enacted by the Oeneral Assembly of Ohio : That it shall be nn- 
Iswfnl for any person, firm, company or corporatloa to issue or use any fcrip, token, 
check, draft, or oerUfleate of Indebtedness, payable otherwise than In money in thfr 
payment of or acconntlng to any person for the wages of work and labor. 

Section 2. It shall be nnlawfal for any person, tirm, company or corporation to 
issae, use, or drcnlate, or caused to be Issued, used or circnlated, any check, token, 
promise in writing, or evidence of Indebtedness, designed. Intended, or cslcnlated to- 
be circnlated or issued as money or in lieu of money, other than lawful money of the , 
Dnited States. 

Sectloa 8. Any person or persons offeniilng against any of the provisions of thl» 
act, shall be held gnlUy of a misdemeanor, and. upon conviction thereof, before any 
court of competent jurisdiction, shall be fined In any sum not lees than ten dollars nor 
more than one hundred dollars. 

Section 4. This act shall take effect ttom and after its passage. 

The law to aupprees the truck system in Ohio, as in Kew Jersey, is 
inoperative, the defect being that there was no one, ootside the laborer, 
who was dependent on his labor, to prosecnte any one found violating 
the law. The law was more effectually carried out in Eagland, because 
it made it the duty of the inspector of mines and fa&tories to prosecute 
all infractions of the law, and in general they did -their duty fearlessly 
and faithfiilly. 

Notwithstanding the declaration of the " Bill of Rights," that all 
constitutional government is intended to promote the general welfare 
of the people, " that all persons have a natural right to life, liberty, and 
the eiyoyment of the gains of their own industry," the only instance 
on record in the legislative history of Missouri to abolish the iniquitous 
truck ai/stem, which has been shown to rob the laborer " of the enjoy- 
ment of the gains of his own industry," was defeated in the thirtieth 
General Assembly, by the failure of the bill introduced by Hon. Henry 
Manistre, of which the following is a copy : 

AN ACT to provide fbr the payment of the wages of labor in the lawfnl money of the- 
United States.— (House BUI No. 490.) 

Section 1. Be it enacted by the General Assembly of the State of Missouri : That 
It shall not be lawful for any corporation in the State to issue, circulate, or pay out, for 
the payment of the wages of labor, any order, note, eheck, memorandum, token or 
other obligation, unless the same is redeemable, at fkce value, in the lawful money of i 
the United States by the person or corporation issuing the snme. 
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Sebtlon 2. In suits at law for the recovery of wases due by a corporation for 
labor done, no payment or cancellation against sacb claim for wages Bhall be allowed, 
■«xcept for lawful money of tbe United States actually p^d by or upon tbe order of 
suob corporation on account of such wages. 

Section 3. Tbat If any offlcerof any corporation Issue £0r the payment of wages 
of labor, any order, check, memorandum, token or obUgation, In vlolaHon of tbe first 
seeCIon of this act, any ofBcer of such corpora^on shall be deemed guilty of a misde- 
meaoor. and, upon couviction thereof shall be fined in any sum not to exceed five hun- 
-dred dollars, or Imprisonment not t« exceed six months, or both, at tbe discretion of 
the court" 

CONCLUBIOET. 

It ia only when wrong, injustice and oppression, public and private, 
are made tbe subject of authoritative and special investigation, that 
"their pernicious influences and effects are brought fully into view. 
While repeated acts of oppression only reach the public ear through 
an occasional remonstrance from the oppressed, the oppressor is per- 
mitted, unnoticed, to continue his inhuman work until the down-trod- 
den rebel and break out in open violence. It is then that the State 
thinks it is time to take notice. Then, for the preservation of the public 
peace, its forces must be snmmoned and its engines of destruction 
brought to bear upon the heads of its own children. Law and order 
indicated, too frequently by the sacrifice of human life ; there seem 
to be none induced to probe the evil to the core, to find out the causes 
■which have brought about .such an abnormal state of affairs. The 
numerous and aggravated character of the evils, brought to light 
through the investigations of the Bureau, will tax the wisdom and 
npest experience of those who aspire to the distinQtion of legislators. 
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EARNINGS AND EXPENSES. 



Especial pains have been taken, in one way or another, to make it 
appear that the American laborer has very little, if any, jnst cause for 
■complaint on the ground of inadequate remuneration of labor. When 
it was showQ by official statistics that American labor was better paid 
than the BO-called pauper labor of Europe, a conclusive, if not convinc- 
ing, argument was supposed to be furnished to prove the groundless- 
ness of the complaint; or, should it still be persisted in, that the com- 
plaint was without adequate or reasonable cause. To those who enter- 
tain this view of the subject, and take it as a stand-point from which to 
present the results of their investigations, a careful study of the table 
of the earnings and cost of living of intelligent workmen and their fam- 
ilies, obtained promiscuously from various parts of tie State, is sub- 
mitted. 

When nearly two- thirds (97 out of 147) of the entire number of re- 
turns received, declare that for the last five years earnings 
have not covered expenses, we think we are fully justified in rejecting 
such conclnsions as those referred to above ; but another and far more 
serious objection presents itself in this view of the question. It is par- 
tial and incomplete, where impartiality and completeness are indispen- 
ably necessary to correct conclusions. For instance, in the report of 
Secretary Evarts, on the state of labor in Europe, 1879, the wages of 
labor and cost ^nd style of living are given, but the value of the product 
of labor is noi given. To omit this important factor in any statistical 
work on labor and its just renumeration, is like building a steam engine 
without a fireplace to produce the steam. Take, "for illustration, a 
single case of what a report on labor should include in order to obtain 
definite or satisfactory results. The capital employed in manufactur- 
ing in this State in 1878, according to the valuable pamphlet issued 
by the 'State Board of Immigration,' was 'one hundred million dollars ;' 
material used, 'one hundred and fifty-million dollars;' w!iges, 'forty- 
million dollars.' and the maket value of the products over 'two hundred 
and fifty-million dollars.'" In other words, the value of the products 
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TABLE III.-EARNING8 
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450 00 
531 00 
4S0 00 
260 OOi 
5(10 00 
430 00 
463 00 




60 Ot 


























46 60 








12 OC 




Carpenter- -.. 

' 'arpenter..- 


5 
S 






151 




16 OO 


'VI4 




8£D0 






3 

a 

4 
4 
1 
3 
3 
3 
1 
4 
2 
3 






im 








339 


Clfrarmaker. 


•600 00 


200 00 
48 00 
90 00 
98 00 
73 00 
96 00 
84 00 
120 00 
84 00 
«3 00 
■ 6600 
72 00 
96 00 
86 00 
84 00 
24 00 
72 00 
90 00 
60 00 
98 00 
72 00 


WOO 

ism 


Wl 








117^ 


(Tarpenter- : 






HTfi 






aioo 


■389 

■?94 


Blackamitii.......... .'... 


60 00 


GO 00 
2100 


8(14 




30 00 



























Carpenter - 


3 

4 

1 


604 00 
365 00 
400 00 
520 00 
280 00 
800 00 
480 00 
260 00 
450 DO 
280 00 
:i00 00 

814 00 
484 00 
650 00 
602 00 
400 00 
338 00 

688 00 
700 OO 

815 00 
430 00 

689 00 
148 00 
240 00 
800 00 




SOOO 






Wft) 


38G 


Carpei)t«r..- 

Bnzliieer- 


"iwob 


20 00 




6 

1 
1 


30 00 


85(1 

«fi7 


HarneBemaker— 


8 00 


40 00 


t7f 




MOO 


•1t<° 








48 00 














Laborer- 






62 00 




Switchman ^ 


2 
1 
4 
2 
4 
4 
3 
4 
4 




120 00 
96 00 

182 00 
96 00 


MOO 


















jwltehman 








160 00 


IJtti 






72 00 
108 00 
108 OOl 

esooi 

8110 
108 00 

moil 

72 00 
72 00 


24 IN 








IB 00 




Railroad machlDist- 




11 








Patternmaker..- 






5 








800 00 






3 
4 


Ml 







"Wife tenober Id public Bchool. 



AND EXPENSES. 



OF LABOR STATISTICS. 



KCPBN8M. 


Bxcsas or 




It 


a 

4 


f 
3 


u 


1 
1 




1 


If 


It 


Have earaings 

(or fiTO years 

covered expenses 




$10 00 

3 75 


$125 00 
60 00 


S17 00 
6 26 


"mm 

50 00 
60 00 
85 00 
96 00 


$696 00 
614 00 
465 00 

788 00 
534 00 

472 00 
803 00 
481 00 
406 00 




$16 00 

■■'sis'iK) 

"16900 

"'"87'oi: 




265 00 


$11 00 


No. 


866 00 


8 00 
36 00 


180 00 
75 011 

126 00 
26 00 
40 00 
40 00 
87 00 
68 46 
67 00 

75 00 
90 00 
65 00 

100 0(1 
160 00 

eooo 

■ 60 00 
60 00 
86 00 
70 00 
50 00 
85 00 
60 00 
200 0(i 
20 00 
60 00 
60 00 
40 00 

76 00 
60 01' 
76 00 
60 00 
SO 00 
60 00 

75 00 
60 00 
60 00 
3000 
80 00 
78 00 
80 00 
30 00 

76 00 
80 00 
40 00 
60 0(1 
60 00 
60 00 
20 00 
SO 00 


24 00 
28 00 
30 00 


38 00 


Yea. 




as 00 








No. 
No. 






16 00 

600 

23 00 

60 

5 00 
22 00 
10 00 

1 50 
8 50 

100 00 
10 00 

2000 

10 00 

12 00 
4 00 

2 00 
15 00 

2 60 
10 00 

■■" s'eo 

4 60 
800 
2 50 
4 00 
600 
2 GO 
10 00 
7 00 

13 00 

6 20 
13 00 

1 50 
30 00 

2 00 

3 00 
60 

6 00 
20 00 
3 60 
12 00 
15 00 
360 
800 
300 


lEOOO 
84 00 
89 Ob 
80 00 
20 00 
too 00 
100 00 
100 00 
60 00 
150 00 
S9 00 
25 00 
14 00 
10 00 


6 00 




700 


MOO 
1 00 
84 95 
36 1)0 
21 00 












822 85 
206 00 
442 00 
666 00 
456 00 
363 00 
900 00 
250 00 
491 00 
460 00 
627 00 
620 00 
486 00 
625 00 
606 60 

485 00 
865 00 
478 00 
498 DO 

486 00, 
6S1 00 




No. 




i'w 












96 00 






a 'so 

10 00 

100 00 

" "mm 
206 


56 00 






87 00 












30 « 
159 00 












260 OC 








700 
10 00 










No. 
No. 

No. 




76 00 

160 00 
00 00 


186 00 
136 00 

86 60 
17 00 
115 00 
















600 




No. 




76 66 
10 00 
10 00 
20 00 
100 00 
20 00 
B UO 
80 00 
80 00 
87 00 




312 0( 


BO 
800 
2 00 

40 00 
7 00 

26 00 
600 

20 00 

80 00 


26 00 




aoo tK 


183 00 
88 00 




312 (X 






260 Ot 


89 00 




150 01 


26 00 
86 00 
49 50 
100 00 
30 00 
70 00 




250 « 


426 00 
529 501 
350 00 
470 00 
350 00 
289 20 
667 00 
464 00 
660 00 
606 00 
398 00 
441 00 
568 00 

688 00 

689 00 
496 00 
604 00 
832 00 
898 00 
800 00 






812 0( 






1S0 0( 






160 0( 






175 0( 


""i6"m 

• 147 00 


Na 


2t0 0( 




160 00 
60 00 

18 00 
10 00 

100 00 
25 00 
30 00 
80 00 

185 00 
75 00 
60 00 
10 UO 
46 00 
80 00 


30OO( 




Yes. 

No. 


213 01 






365 01 


13 00 
600 






"m'oo 


8 0(1 


No 
Hardlr. 


290 01 




106 00 


300 01 


«0C 
10 00 




No. 


860 01 


1200 






324 00 

66 00 
SG 00 


No. 


260 01 


600 

3&00 




340 01 






120 


126 00 


YeF. 
No, 
Yes. , - 






128 00 




6 00 






(.ioogic 



BBPOST OF COMHiaaiOHXR 



TABLB m.— ConUnued. 





o»™„.=,. 


FAJOLT. 


*NNUiL ■ARNINOS. 


ANSDAL 


« 

^ 


5 

1 


1 


•s 


1 

3 

u 

o 


1 


J 


, 


m 


PI 


3 

2 

a 

2 
3 
2 

a 

2 
2 
3 
2 

4 
2 
2 

2 
2 

a 
s 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
3 
2 
2 
8 
3 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2. 
8 
2 

a 

2 
3 
2 
2 
4 
3 

a 

4 

2 


1 

2 

1 


460 00 


800 00 


760 00 
600 00 
250 00 
62fi 00 

700 0;) 

400 00 

876 00 
SOO 00 
660 00 
480 80 
426 00 
736 00 
260 00 
856 00 

860 00 

TfiOOO 
800 (10 
400 00 
912 00 
400 00 
400 00 
780 0<i 
4R0 00 
410 00 
669 00 
360 00 
487 50 
260 00 
250 00 
225 00 
450 00 
604 00 
275 00 
700 00 
490 00 
250 00 
800 00 
600 00 
378 00 
333 OU 
432 00 
600 00 
2ti5 00 
720 00 
700 liO 
740 00 
360 00 
390 00 
260 00 
800 00 


84 00 


12 00 












250 00 




24 00 
96 00 
114 00 
72 00 
70 00 
60 00 
120 00 
140 00 
















1 
4 

1 


600 00 
400 00 
875 00 
300 00 
560 00 
320 00 
425 00 
736 00 
250 CO 
366 00 

860 00 
700 00 
801)00 
400 00 
512 00 

4ifloq 

400 00 
780 00 
480 00 
260 00 
469 00 
360 00 
487 60 
260 00 
200 OO 
226 00 
450 00 
60J 00 
275 00 
700 Oii 
490 00 
250 00 
BOO 00 
600 00 
306 00 
332 00 
432 00 
500 Ou 
266 01 
720 00 
700 00 
500 00 
300 00 
300 00 
260 00 
300 00 


200 00 








20 00 








15 00 








40 OO 






4 
8 
3 
2 


""moo 










631 

658 






Katlroad EDacb'lniBt.. 




•iiioo 

60 OO 
100 00 






10 00 






2 
2 




60 00 




U r ainter 






741 


Slaeter machinlBt- 




60 00 




4 
6 
3 





40 00 


886 








400 00 


"si 00 

12 00 

84 00 
84 00 
•9 00 

la 00 

S4 00 
96 OO 
89 OO 
12 00 
24 OOi 
12 00 
10 00 
1 20 
500 


31 00 








924 

983 
,008 
,016 
,041 

,047 
,069 
1,087 


Railroad muchiQisI?. 

Kfttlroad blacksmllh 


4 
2 
6 
4 
4 
2 
2 
S 
3 
3 
3 
... „.. 

3 
2 
2 

1 
7 
2 
2 

5 
8 

1 
1 
1 









24 00 


150 OD 
200 00 


30 00 




24 00 




36 00 






46 00 




"moo 








1,079 




2S 00 






50 00 


l!l4i 

1,18b 

1,190 
1,19« 
1,212 

1,294 
1,29SJ 


LooomoUve Areman 

Railroad bkcbBmkb 




20 00 






Railroad machinist 




96 00 
24 CO 


















■■'esM 

42 tf 






72 00 


26 00 


i.sas 

1,334 
1,335 
1,33S 
l,84f 




30 09 






60 DO 






60 00 
144 00 
144 00 
48 00 
98 00 








40 00 






60 00 






15 00 


Blaoksmitii. 


240 00 
60 OO 
00 00 


40 00 


3 




''SSSc;:::;:::::;::;::. 


42 00 
60 00 
60 00 


14 00 


i;471 
1,473 




2 

1 


30 00 


Rallro&d laborer- 




16 00 



op LABOR 8TATI8TIOB. 



TABLE IIL— Continued. 



^^s.. 


«c»„,. 




1. 

11 

0°" 


1 

3 


1 


i 


1 

1 






ii 

Is 


Have eamlngB 

for five yeara 

covered expenses 


$360 00 


¥80 00 
15 00 
15 00 
20 00 

aooo 

52 00 
700 


$100 00 
75 00 

100 00 
80 00 
»7 00 
75 00 
78 Oi 
HO 00 

120 00 
40 00 
50 00 

125 00 
60 00 
BO 00 

175 on 

173 00 
100 00 
260 00 
300 00 
50 00 

75 00 
100 00 

80 00 
50 00 

76 55 
76 00 
70 00 
60 00 
60 00 
20 00 
60 OU 
50 00 
10 00 


$8 00 
16 00 


e 5000 


$644 00 

m 00 

290 W 

700 

465 OO 
334 OU 
300 OO 
675 OU 
585 OU 

466 OO 
7S4 00 
250 00 
444 OU 

490 00 
695 00 
400 00 
6811 00 
810 00 
346 00 

491 00 
646 00 
479 00 
309 01 
633 00 
431 00 
450 00 
360 00 
269 1.0 


$116 00 
216 00 












aooo 

78 00 
6S 00 


I 49 00 


No. 




30 00 
35 00 
600 
200 
600 
20 00 
600 
14 00 
12 00 
2 00 
6 00 

10 00 
26 00 
10 00 

6 00 
26 00 

4 00 
20 00 
18 00 

600 


89 00 








Hardly. 






66 00 


]26 00 


40 00 

15 00 
60 00 
10 00 
100 00 
115 00 
50 00 
36 00 

100 00 
135 00 
25 00 
25 00 
105 00 
150 00 


4100 


Barelv. 








35 00 
105 00 
41 00 


Hardly. 








3MI 0( 


aeo 

3 00 
10 00 


a'ob 


No. 
Barely. 

No. 


tea 00 






88 00 


Had to sell my 
hoiue. 




360 00 

600 

400 00 

102 00 

54 00 




10 00 
26 00 










Yes. 


250 00 


180 OO 


No. 




10 00 
2G 00 
15 00 








34 00 






65 01 

25 on 

55 00 
16 50 

26 00 
600 

20 00 
10 0( 

160 0( 
95 00 
20 00 

100 00 

100 00 
70 00 

100 00 


234 00 

1 00 

101 00 

30 00 

""asHi 


Tee. 






Tea. 




12 00 
10 00 
10 00 






416 00 
180 00 


7 50 
60 
500 
600 
10 00 
600 






81 00 


No. 
Yea. 


160 00 


10 00 

10 00 
10 00 


10 00 
9 00 
27 00 


No. 

No. 






No. 




432 00 

470 00 

asi uo 
415 on 

566 00 
364 00 
267 00 
605 OO 
376 00 
376 00 
410 00 
495 00 
388 00 
520 00 
290 00 
600 00 
275 00 
316 00 
293 00 
257 00 


18 00 
34 00 

"' iisis'oo 


Yee. 




6 00 






No. 




7 00 
IS 00 
20 00| 
18 00 

200 


7O0 






20 00 
20 00 
200 


Had to. 




70 00 
60 00 
100 00 

3011 00 
120 00 
35 00 
100 00 
100 oo 
35 00 
100 00 
45 00 
150 00 
100 00 
40 00 
40 00 
50 00 


76 00 
400 












38 00 
95 00 
2 00 






40 00 
50O 

30O 




Tea. 


30^00 


35 00 

5 00 

10 00 

6 00 
660 


86 00 
26 00 
50 00 
76 00 
la DO 
26 00 
160 00 
112 00 
100 00 
17 OU 






44 00 






22 ijb 
5 00 




300 00 


25 00 






118 00 








191 CO 
410 00 
140 00 
75 00 
74 00 








12 00 
60 00 


::::::::;:. 




132 00 


10 00 




YeB. 








500 

laoo 


200 
300 

300 




Yes. 




38 00 




100 00 


80 00 


48 01 


Yes. 



^iooglc 



RKPOBT OF C0HMIS8I0SEB 



tabu; UL— Uontinued. 





OCCUPATION. 


„„„. 


ANMUAL EARBUja*. 


AKNUAL 


& 


3 
1 

•<1 


5 
1 


1 

■5 


1 

5 


I 


1 


1 


1,477 
1,478 
1,496 
1,617 




2 
2 
2 


1 
1 

4 
3 
1 
1 
6 
S 
1 
3 
2 
2 


$600 00 
295 00 
477 00 
312 00 
780 00 
860 00 
676 00 
600 00 
820 00 
473 00 
639 00 
600 00 
450 00 
730 00 
800 00 
720 00 
606 00 
S90 00 
240 00 
1,31)0 00 
406 00 
689 00 
500 OU 
936 0( 
300 00 
390 00 
350 00 
400 00 
400 00 
276 00 
260 00 
450 00 
275 00 
500 DO 
432 00 
400 00 
520 00 
HO 00 

aoooo 

400 01) 
432 00 
628 00 
148 00 
200 oc 




$600 00 
393 25 
477 00 
812 00 
780 00 
960 00 
876 00 
500 00 
320 00 
603 00 
689 00 
600 00 
460 00 
720 00 
300 00 
720 00 
606 (hi 
390 00 
240 00 
1,360 00 
406 00 
719 00 
600 00 
936 00 
300 00 
390 00 
400 00 
400 DO 
400 00 
276 00 
260 00 
460 00 
576 00 
600 00 
432 00 
400 00 
520 00 
MO DO 
200 Oil 

400 no 

432 00 
628 00 

146 00 
200 00 
320 00 


1132 00 
lOBOO 
96 00 


$48 00 


$98 26 












Foreman lead funiace..., 






15 00 












200 00 


135 00 

108 00 

GO 00 
132 00 

84 00 
108 00 

84 00 
100 00 

4U 00 










'"isoM 






26 00 













18 00 








































360 00 
96 00 

180 00 
72 00 

144 00 
84 00 














80 00 


35 00 


























60 00 


72 00 
72 00 
96 00 
78 00 
72 00 




































800 00 


73 00 
144 00 
















96 00 
84 0(1 
60 00 
72 00 
60 00 
102 00 
67 00 
66 OO 
36 00 
72 00 






























2 
3 

2 

G 






















J 




26 00 
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OF LABOR STATieriOB. 



I'ABLE IIL— Continued. 



^^.^ 


K0«88 OF 




Is 


1 


til 


( 


1 


i 


il 


li 
11 


Save earnings 

for five rears 

covered expenses 


$180 00 


$36 00 
35 00 


1100 00 

50 00 
67 00 
150 00 
200 00 
100 00 

Tz 

100 00 
100 00 
50 00 
125 00 
100 00 
43 60 
200 00 
100 00 
40 00 
60 00 
100 00 
30 00 
86 00 
40 00 
190 00 
76 00 
150 00 
76 00 
60 00 

26 01 
20 00' 
60 00 

150 00 
76 00 
76 00 
80 00 
60 00 
84 00 
20 00 

100 00 


$6 00 
200 
10 00 
36 00 
13 00 
10 00 

16 00 

17 20 
16 00 
12 00 


#100 00 
80 00 
40 00 
100 00 
302 00 
112 00 
»1 00 
25 00 
60 00 
40 00 
86 00 
40 60 
60 00 
60 00 
8 76 
125 00 
10 00 
6 00 
60 00 
400 00 
40 00 
40 00 
2 00 
60 00 
SO 00 
100 00 
50 00 
18 00 
600 
76 00 


11690 00 
443 00 
648 00 
442 00 
790 00 
500 00 
876 00 
518 00 
866 00 
759 00 


$10 00 






$49 75 
66 00 

130 00 
10 00 












5 00 
100 00 
30 00 
lOU 00 














460 00 














18 00 
46 OJ 
156 00 






"■"60 M 

100 00 
150 00 

500 
40 00 

vi 00 

80 00 
20 00 
24 00 




















13 40 
12 00 

2 00 
10 00 
12 00 
12 00 
37 00 

600 
SO 00 

9 00 
600 
300 

as 00 

10 00 
20 00 
10 00 
12 00 
800 
280 
800 
800 
30 00 
12 00 
17 00 

7 20 

8 00 
600 
400 

10 00 
10 40 

6 00 


600 00 
469 00 
689 00 
296 25 
622 OOi 
467 00 
402 00 
240 00 
1,805 00 
416 00 
626 00 
893 00 
969 00 
377 00 
666 00 

421 00 
892 00 
400 00 
303 60 
27100 
838 00 
617 00 
651 00 
418 Otf 
395 00 
55S 00 
384 00 
821 00 
485 00 
452 00 

422 00 
213 00 
203 76 
869 00 












19 00 






81 00 
3 76 
98 00 
39 00 








Yet 






Ye& 






Ym^ 




12 00 






56 00 






50 00 
10 00 
60 00 

60 00 
100 00 
13 00 








900 


N^" 




m 00 

108 00 








Barely. 
No. 




38 OC 
77 00 
276 00 
31 00 


100 op 





No. 


144 00 


65 00 
20 00 
20 00 


■" 's'ob 


No. 












37 60 
11 00 






80 00 
39 00 








16 00 


113 W 






42 00 
61 OO 






60 00 
2-1 00 


26 00 




No. 




14 K 
6 00 














15 00 




88 W 
274 00 
121 00 
86 00 
20 00 






40 00 
40 00 
















60 OO 
















16 00 


KO 00 
16 00 
30 00 
36 00 


60 00 


106 00 






65 00 
3 76 
S9 00 








3 76 
700 


25 00 








2 00 
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DEPORT OF C0HUI66I0NBB 



Tot&I Dumber of returns tabulated 

Total number of persona In 147 famlllea 

Total eHrniog-s of 147 heads of faiciliea 

Total earnings of others In familj'.- ^ 

Total earnings of all 

Total expenses at 147 familieB _ 

Total earnings over expenses 

Total earnings over espensee by 61 families 

Total expenses over earnings by 73 families 

Total number of famliies whose earniuKS covered, expenses.. . 



408 50 
6,410 66 
4,94a 16 



Average earnlnji's of others in family... 
Average eaminES of all in families 



4.7a 

$444 91 

162 SI 
472 02 



REDUOnOIf IS COST OF LIVING SINCE 1873. 

In response to forty-four, requiring the per centage of reduction ia. 
prices of the four leading items of household expenses, rent, fuel, gro- 
ceries and clothing, one hundred and forty-five returns out of five hun- 
dred and seventy-five (twenty-five per cent.) furnish the figures given 
in thefoUowing table. A comparison of the three leading cities, namely : 
St. Louis, Kansas City and St. Joseph, shows that while the retams 
from Kansas City show an advance of one hundred per cent, in rent- 
and fuel, five out of thirteen report a reduction of twenty-three and 
thirty-eight in groceries and clothing; the reduction in all four items in. 
St. Louis and St. Joseph were nearly all the same in both cities. The- 
returns are tabulated for convenience of reference : 
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OF LABOR STATISTICS. 



TABLE IV. 
PEE CENTAOB OP EEDUCTION IN OUST OF LIVING. 



Locality. 


Kent,- 


Fuel. 


Groceries. 


Clothing. 




25 


20 

ao 

16 
33 
80 
17 
36 
IS 
30 
36 
27 
22 
30 
100* 
37 
16 
10 
26 
30 
86 
13 
36 
34 
10 
14 
10 
12 


16 
37 
20 
27 
SO 
17 
60 
6 
40 
36 
17 
15 
25 
23 
87 
15 
80 
16 
16 
33 
IS 
26 
25 
16 
16 
60 
27 










2S 
20 
26 
22 
10 
10 
60 
















Curry ville - 


60 


Greenfield - 


35 


Hannibal « 


10 
37 
25 

IOC* 
16 
21 
16 


40 


KlrksvlUe - ; 

EanensCity _ 


88 
33 






MiUn 


86 




26 
38 
16 
13 
19 
16 
16 
20 
S9 












Eenlck 

Blchmonf) ,....• 

St. Joseph _ 

Bt.Loufe ~ 


36 
81 
34 
21 


Trenton ._ 


41 



The appended table is taken from the report compiled by the De- 
partment of Slate at WaBhingf on, in 1878, giving the retail prices of the 
necessarieB of life in the BOveral countries of Europe, and comparing 
them with New York and Chicago. St. Louis ie added and a list of 
prices ruling that year were kindly furnished by Wm. O. Gibson, Gro- 
cer, St. Louis, James Quinlan, Butcher, St. Louie, and James Barnidge, 
Coal dealer, St. Louis : 
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RENTS. 



The following table shows the number of persons in each family, 
and the nnmber of rooms occupied ; yearly rent ; number of looms in 
each house, and number of families in each ; also the year's earn- 
ings of the head of the family, and per cent, of wages paid for rent for- 

year; 

TABLE VI.— RENTS. 
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TABLE Vt.— BENTS— ConHnned. 
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TABLE IT.— RBNTS.— Continued. 
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$60 00 
60 00 
86 00 

108 00 
30 00 
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48 00 

120 00 
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84 00 
60 00 
96 00 
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120 00 
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$342 00 
150 OO 
200 00 
381 00 

200 00 
206 00 
160 00 
780 00 
276 00 
308 00 
420 00 
620 00 
600 00 
780 00 
600 00 
108 00 
250 00 
1,140 00 
1,400 00 
780 00 
510 00 
300 00 
300 00 


17 
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Trenton „. 

Ciamcfcir.'".".'.'.- 
t:urryviUe 


18 
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IS 
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3 


l.iM 

^^ 
907 

741 
1.799 
2C 
1.786 
1.116 
1,769 
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,i 






AnDapolla._... 
Carondelet 

Springfleld-.. 
Bowleg Green 

Etna 

farlB 

rrenton. 

Prederiekt'im 

Hermann 

8c. Petera 

aolden_ 


37 
4 

5 

6 

4 
88 
48 
14 

8 
ll 

7 
20 
82 



Number of returns tabulated..... „ 

Number of rooms in 209 boiises.- 

Number ot families in 209 houses ; 

Number of roums to each family, average 

Number of fooms occupied by 209 families- 

Number of roomB occupied by each family, average. 

Amount of rent ptdd for year by 209 families 

Eanilu};e of 209 families for year. 

ter cent, of esrninga paid for reuC. 



The following tables are designed to show the amount left for the 
support of each member in the family, per week, after deducting the 
rent: 
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TABLE VII.-ST. LODIS. 



Number 
oe blank. 


Number 
in family. 


Income per 
year. 


Rent per year. 


iDK rent 


Id come per 

capita per 

^eek. 




9 

8 
8 
8 
8 


$470 00 
260 00 
340 00 
884 OO 
480 00 
316 00 
6SOO0 
380 00 
478 00 
620 00 
421 00 
413 00 
230 00 


$36 00 
78 00 
108 00 
102 00 
108 OO 
B6 00 
108 00 

72 00 
132 00 
144 00 

78 00 

73 00 
166 00 


$434 00 
172 00 
234 00 
282 00 
872 (10 
218 00 
472 00 
278 00 
341 00 
376 00 
848 00 
84100 
74 00 


$92 


























77 












94 

















$5,256 00 
1,290 00 


Total amount paid for rent for year - 


Total number of rooms occupie<1 by 13 families 
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TABLE VIII.— ST. LOUIS. 



Nnmber 


Number 


Income per 


Rent per year. 




Income per 


of return. 


in lamllf 


year. 




ipg rent. 


capita per 
week. 


304 




- $600 00 


$120 00 


$880 00 


$1 aa 






543 00 


96 00 




1 44 


329 




498 00 


96 00 






i.sea 




676 00 


138 00 


538 00 


1 72 


929 




400 00 


84 00 


816 00 


1 01 


1,836 


B 


400 00 


73 00 


828 00 


1 05 




6 


400 00 


96 00 


804 00 


98 




6 


600 00 


64 00 






1,045 


6 


416 00 


120 00 


296 00 


95 


1,049 


6 


346 00 


120 00 


225 00 


72 ■ 


559 


6 


829 00 


72 00 


5ft7 00 


1 77 


336 


6 


860 00 


96 00 


264 00 


86 


166 


6 


1,000 00 


182 00 


868 00 


3 79 


Ml 


6 


460 00 


73 00 


888 00 


134 


466 


6 


836 00 


90 00 


346 00 


79 


467 


6 


8S9 0O 


108 00 


281 00 


74 


474 


6 


669 00 


108 00 


461 00 


1 48 


1,608 


6 


421 00 


84 00 


837 00 


1 08 


290 


6 


390 00 


102 00 


388 00 


93 



Number of returoa tabulated. 

Number of pereons Id fam11ie«« — .... 

Total Income for year for nineceen families. 

Total amouDt paid for rent for year... 

Total income, excluding rent, for year 

Income per capita per week 



Of the nineteen families tabulated above, ten occupy two rooms 
each ; seven occupy three rooms each, and one occupies four rooms, 
while two occupy each a house with three rooms. Of the houses occu- 
pied by the nineteen families, one contains twelve rooms, with four fam- 
ilies, and two houses, with eleven rooms each are occupied by eight 
families. One house contains ten rooms, with three families, and four 
houses, with thirty-two rooms, are occupied by sixteen families, while 
two houses, with sixteen rooms, are occupied by four families ; three 
houses with six rooms each, contain six families, and three houses, with 
twelve rooms, are occupied by six families, while one house, with four 
rooms, has a family in each room. 
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TABLE IX.— ST, LODIS. 



Number 


Humber 


lacome per 


Bent per year. 


[Dcome, exclud- 


Income per 


Of return. 


in f&mllr. 


year.*^ 




ing rent 


capita per 
week. 


47 




$600 00 


S84 00 


$416 00 


$1 60 






460 00 








1,771 




4oa 00 


96 00 


310 00 


1 20 


33Q 




604 00 


72 00 


483 00 


1 68 


289 




460 00 


98 00 


364 00 


1 38 


1,683 




600 00 


108 00 


393 00 


1 51 


1,811 




260 00 


78 OO 


172 00 


68 






260 00 


72 00 


118 00 


73 


i;684 




613 00 


84 00 


628 00 


2 03 


1,673 




260 00 


84 00 


176 00 


68 


29 




875 00 


96 00 


279 00 


1 07 


436 




468 00 


60 00 


398 00 


1 58 


Bl 




1,190 00 


316 00 


074 00 


3 75 


275 




53100 


72 00 


462 00 


1 78 


938 




600 00 


72 00 


428 00 


1 65 


1,638 




884 00 


73 00 


312 00 


1 20 










606 00 


1 95 


311 




468 00 


90 00 


378 00 


1 46 



Number of returns tabulated 

Number of persons In eighteen families^.. 



Total income Tor year for nineteen families... 

Total amount paid for rent for year._ 

Total income, excluding rent, for year. 

Income per caplDa per week- .'.. 



$8,708 00 
1,620 00 
7,088 00 



Seventeen of the above families occupy forty-one rooms ; while 
one family occapies a whole house with six rooms, or, in other words, 
ten families occupy two rooms each, while seven occupy three rooms 
each. The houses occupied by the eighteen families contain one hun- 
dred and forty-six rooms with sixty families. Of these houses, one with 
twenty-eight rooms contains twelve families; two with twelve rooms 
each, eight families, while one with nine rooms has three families. 
Three houses with eight rooms each are occupied by twelve, and eight 
with six rooms each are occupied by eighteen families, while four 
families occupy two houses with four rooms in each. 
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TABLE X.-ST. LOUIS. 



Number of 


Number 


Income 


Beat 




Income per 


retaro. 


In flunUy. 


per year. 


per year. 


excluding rtnt 


Cftplw per 
week. 


m 




$S30 00 


172 00 




¥1 24 






469 00 


84 00 










420 00 


84 00 


33G 00 








600 00 


60 00 


440 00 










72 00 


188 00 










64 00 


446 00 




1,806 




227 00 


84 00 


143 OO 


69 






4(t0 00 


120 00 


280 00 


31 


1,598 




539 00 


72 00 


467 00 


:.34 


1,047 




350(10 


06 00 


364 00 


22 


1,046 




660 00 


144 00 


406 00 


96 


65fi 




840 00 


78 00 


262 00 


26 


l,0fl4 




350 00 


84 00 


266 00 


86 


430 




416 00 


96 00 


820 00 


1 64 


629 




240 W) 


72 00 


168 00 




637 




148 00 






13 


658 




600 00 






1 00 


1,814 




702 00 






2 67 






376 00 




309 00 


1 40 






460 00 


84 00 


. 876 00 


1 81 


454 




814 00 


120 00 


694 00 








416 00 




366 00 


1 71 


1,609 




4U4 00 




404 00 


1 91 






620 00 


60 00 


460 00 




26 




780 00 


132 00 


648 00 








727 00 


78 On 
64 00 


649 00 




61 




870 00 


316 00 


1 52 



Number of persons in 27 famille 



Total income for jcFir for 27 families 

Toral amonnt paid for rent for year 

Total income, excludinfif rent, for year... 
Income per capita per week 



$12,177 IK> 

2,400 OO 

9,777 00 

1 74 



Of the twenty seven families tabalated one occupies one room, 
sixteen two rooma each, and seven families occupy twenty-one toomS, 
while the other three each occupy a whole house. Of the houses oc- 
cupied by the twenty-seven families, one contains twenty-four rooms 
with eighteen families, one with twenty -two rooms has eight, and one 
with fourteen rooms, four families. Three houses with twelve rooms 
each are occupied by twelve families, and two houses with ten rooms 
each are occupied by seven families, seven houses with fifty-six rooms 
have twenty-seven families, and two houses with seven rooms each are 
occupied by three families.. Again, three houses with eighteen rooms 
have nine families, and four houses with sixteen rooms are occupied 
by six families. The other three each occupy a house containing re- . 
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spectively two, three and seven rooms, making a total of ninety-seven 
families living in twenty-eeven houses and occupying^two hundred and 
twenty-five rooms. 

TABLE XI.— ST. LOOIS. 



Kumber ot 






Rent 


Income, 






In famllf . 


per year. 


per year. - 


excluding rottt. 


capita per 
week. 


294 


3 


$450 00 


$84 00 


$166 00 


$107 


336 




400 00 




804 00 




1,834 




276 00 


78 00 




1 27 


607 




3se 00 






1 65 


850 




624 00 




662 00 


8 54 


86 








162 00 


98 


8GT 




480 00 






"3 50 


661 




666 00 




490 00 


8 14 


662 








811 00 


200 


676 




528 00 




408 00 


2 62 






308 00 




246 00 




666 




875 00 




321 00 


2 06 


261 




660 00 


90 00 


660*0 


8 69 


460 




480 00 






a SO 


24 




46S 00 


66 00 




2 53 


1,606 




421 00 






2 16 


1,614 




720 00 


96 00 


624 00 


400 



Nnmlier of returns tabulated. 

number of persons in 17 famllleH 

Total Income per year for 17 lamitles.... 
Total amount paid for rent for year.... 
Total income, ezciuding rent, for year. 
Income per capita per weelt 



$7,564 00 
1,470 00 
6,084 00 



Sixteen families in the above table occapy thirty-five rooms in 
sixteen houses containing 121 rooms, and the other family has a whole 
hfiuse with three rooms. One family has one room, eleven two rooms, 
and five three rooms each. The others are distributed as follows : 

4 houses with 12 rooms each contains 24 families. 

1 bouse with 10 rooms contains Ifamilies. 

1 house with 9 rooms contains 2 families. 

1 bouse with 8 rooms contains 4 families. 

1 bouse with 7 rooms contains 3 families. 

6 bouses with 6 rooms each contains 13 families. 

3 bouses with 4 rooms each contains 6 families. ' 

1 bouse with 3 rooms contains 1 family. 

Making a total of 57 families in 17 houses and occupying 127 rooms. 
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TABLE XII.— ST. LOUIS. 



Number 


Number 


Income per 


Bent per year. 




income per 


of return. 


iQ family 


year. 




, ing renL 


capita per 

week. 


337 


2 


$400 00 


152 00 


$384 00 












260 00 


2 40 


43!l 


2 


4I«00 


72 00 


328 00 


3 15 


1,000 


2 


495,00 


72 00 


423 00 


4 07 


561 


3 


624 00 


96 OO 


364 00 


5 08 


417 


2 


280 00 


73 00 


208 00 


2 00 


459 


2 


432 00 


103 00 


330 00 


3 19 


612 


2 


400 00 


84 00 


BIS 00 


304 


461 


3 


707 OO 


72 00 


635 00 


6 11 


281 


2 


780 00 


132 oO 


■ 60400 


6 23 


448 


2 


300 00 


72 00 


238 00 


2 21 


1,816 


2 


684 00 


102 ro 


432 00 


4 16 


163 


2 


S45 00 


96 00 


249 00 


340 


813 . 


2 


250 00 


80 00 


220 00 


2 13 



Numher of returns tabulated.. 

Number of persons in fourteen families- 

Total Income for year for fourteen families. 

Total amount paid for rent for year- 

Total income, esclmJing rent, tor year...... 

Income per capita per week- 



$6,257 00 

1,114 00 

6,148 OO 

8 63 



Of the above fourteen families, only two occupy a whole house, 
each containin-g two rooms, while three have three rooms, six two 
rooms, and three one room each. Of the houses occupied by the four- 
teen families, two with twenty-four rooms contain eight families; two 
with twenty rooms five families, and four with thirty-two rooms are 
occupied by eighteen families ; one house with six, and one with five 
rooms, contain four families, while two houses with eight rooms, and 
two with four rooms are occupied by six families, making a total of 
fflrty-one families in fourteen houses containing ninety-nine rooms. 
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Total number of returns tabulated. 

Total number of persons In one hundred and eight families... 

Total income for year for one hundred and eit;ht families. 

Total amount paid for rent for year- 

Total income, excluding rent, for year 

Total rooms occupied by one hundred and eiglit families 

Average rem paid per family per month 

Average number of persouH to each family 

Average income per capita per weeb 



9.139 00 
9,754 00 
9,875 00 
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TABLE Xm.— ST. JOSEPH. 



Number 


Number 








iDComeper 


of return. 


In amllj 


year. 




ing rent 


.capita per 
week. 


1,«1 




fi.oea 00 


$180 00 


$912 00 


$2 61 






837 00 




266 00 








260 00 




200 00 


64 






560 00 


125 00 


425 00 


1 61 






400 00 




804 00 


1 17 






846 00 


78 00 


267 00 


1 39 






416 00 


120 00 


296 00 


1 42.- 






266 00 


144 00 


121 00 


Sfr 








132 00 


47S 00 


3 03 








108 00 




1 20 








60 00 


240 00 


1 54 








48 00 


240 00 


a 81 


1,542 


2 


988 00 


120 00 


S6S 00 


8 68 


871 


2 


230 00 


60 00 


170 00 


1 64 



Total number of returns tabulated 

Total number of persons in fourteen famillea- 

Total Income for year for fourteen famille§ 

Total amonnt paid for rent for year 

Total Income, exeludlnif rent, for ye»r_ 

Total number of rooms occupied by fourteen families-. 

Average rent paid per month per family 

Average numlwr of peraone to each family.. 

Average Income per capita per week 



»6,m oo 

1,403 00 
4,968 0» 



Of the fourteen families tabulated, eight occupy a whole house 
each, one lives in a house containing nine rooms, with three familiesy 
while the balance occupy fourt«een out of twenty-five rooms, in five 
houses inhabited by twelve families. Of those occupying awholehouee^ 
four families have three rooms each, the balance two, four, five and 
six rooms respectively, 
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TABLE XIV.— MOBERLY. 



Number of 


Number 


Income 


Kent 


Income, 


Income per 


return. 


[n &mUy 


per year. 


per yew. 


excludinfc rent. 


""iir 


6flO 


7 


$484 00 


SMOO 


S400a0 


$1 10 


1,198 


6 


],G60 00 


160 00 




4 62 


496 





700 00 


108 W 


602 00 


2 28 


875 


4 


676 00 


72 OO 


604 00 


2 4^ 


1,140 


i 


660 00 


108 00 




2 12- 




4 


207 00 


48 00 




7T 


610 




468 00 






2 8» 


991 


8 


642 00 


120 00 


632 00 


8 86 


% 




S36 00 


73 00 


263 00 


a 43 


601 


a 


SOOOO 


80 00 


340 00 


2 31 


612 


2 


360 00 


84 00 


366 00 


2 66 


l,lti 


2 


604 00 


120 00 


884 00 


S 69 



TOTALS AND AVERAGES. 



Total number of returns tabulated 

Total number of persons In twelve families 

Total Income for year for twelve Atmltiee 

Total amount paid for rent for year 

Total Income, excluding rent, for year 

Total number o( rooms occupied by twelve fomilies... 

Averajfe rent paid per month per family 

Average number of persons to each family 

Average iocome per capita per week 



$6,666 00 

1,122 00 

6,644 00 

SO 

$7 70 

$2 46f 



All the above families occupy an entire house each, aB follows : 
Two families, five rooms; three familes, four rooms; four families, 
three rooms, and three, two rooms each. 

The difference of the average per capita income between Moberly, 
St. Joseph and St. Louis, is accounted foi; by the fact that the returns 
were nearly all from skilled mechanics in the employ of railroad com- 
panies. 
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TABLE XV.-KANSAS CITY. 



Namberof 


Nnmbet 


Income per 


Bent 


Income. 


Income per 


return. 




yew. 


per yew. 


excluding rent. 


capita per 
week. 


BBS 


10 


$421 00 


$130 00 


$801 00 


f 58 


623 


9 


410 00 




3UO0 






6 


216 00 


180 00 


86 


12 


• 229 


a 


300 00 


182 00 


108 00 


35 


877 


6 


600 00 


120 00 


380 00 


1 22 




6 
























6 










1,765 


6 


1.360 00 


860 00 


1,000 00 


8 86 


a, 194 


4 


998 00 


370 00 


736 00 


S 50 


1,793 


S 


689 00 


180 00 


609 00 




204 


2 


676 00 


130 00 


666 00 




ses 


2 


480 00 


120 00 


S60 00 




1,767 


a 


668 00 


144 00 


544 00 


6 23 



TOTALS AND ATBRAGB8. 



Total number of returns tabulated 

Total number of persona In fourteen families 

Total income for year for fourteen famllieB 

Total amount paid for rent for year— 

Total income, excluding rent, for year 

Total number of rooms occupied by fourteen famlties. 

Average rent paid per month per family 

Average number of persons to eacb family 

Average Income per capita per weeic 



All of the above families, except two, occupy an entire house eacli ; 
■the two others live in houses occupied by one family besides them- 
flelves. 
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Nnmber of 


Number 


Income per 


Rent 






Return. 


In fcmlly. 


year. 


per year. 


ingrent 


capita per 

weeli. 


14 




$680 00 ' 


$216 00 


$414 00 




1,186 




276 00 


60 00 


215 00 


69 


1,726 




320 00 




248 00 


68 


1,190 




706 OO 




686 00 


2 26 


18 




680 no 




460 00 


a 21 


810 




676 00 




479 00 


3 30 


1,196 




483 00 




387 00 


1 86 


1,196 




047 00 


108 00 


039 00 


8 45 
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TOTALS AND AVERAGES. 



Total nnmber of returns tabulated 

Total nurober of persons In eight rainlties-. 

Totul fncome for jear foretglit families- 

Total amount paid for rent for year- 

Total income, excluding rent, for year .1 

Total number of rooms occupied by elifht families-.. 

Avera^ rent paid per month per familj .\ 

Average number of persons to each family 

Average income per capita per week 



For coDvenience, the small towns have been all grouped into one 
table, the rents and wages varjing but very little. 



TABLE XVII.-MISOELLANEOUS. 
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TABLB X7n.~MI8CBLLiNE0nR— ConUnaed. 



•s 


• 

Beddence. 


a 


i 
. 1 


i 

1 


i 








* 


$860 00 
700 00 
420 00 
150 00 
600 00 
376 00 
150 UO 
300 00 
108 00 
780 00 
808 00 
616 00 
200 00 
610 00 
800 00 
500 00 
343 00 
408 00 
1,485 00 
840 00 
400 00 
780 00 

m», 


$72 00 
46 00 
60 00 
60 00 
72 00 
36 00 
48 00 
72 00 
88 00 
84 00 
84 00 
72 00 
30 00 
36 00 
96 00 
60 00 
60 00 
60 00 
60 00 
40 00 
72 00 

130 00 


«278 0O 
6S3 00 
360 00 
00 00 
428 00 
289 00 
102 00 
328 00 
72 OO 
696 00 
222 00 
644 00 
170 00 
474 00 
204 00 
440 00 
282 00 
849 00 
1,426 00 
298 00 
328 00 
660 00 
404 00 


»1 78 
4 18 






907 




846 














3,719 


CnrrvYllle « 


49 














^■o" 








































,314 




























1,377 


WarrenBburg. 


1 94 



TOTALS AND ATERAGBS. 



Total Qumber of returns tabulated 

Total number of persoDS lu fiftf-tbree families 

Total iDCome for year for fifty-three famlUeaa 

Total amount patd for rent for year _ 

Total tncome, excluding rent, ror year 

Total number of rooms' occupied by flftj'tbree families. 

Average rent paid per month per family- 

Avera^re number of persons to each family 

Average income per capita per week 
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TABLE XVIII.— TOTALS AND AVERAGES. 



Loealltar. 


k 

3 

h 


=1 


1 
1 


i 

- i 


!l 


k 


if 

ll 


si 

=1 


s 
IS, 


, 


i 


a 


1 


1 


1 


g:3 

•4 


a 




8t. Louis- 


IDA 


44S 


$4e,lS9 00 


$9,754 00 


$89 376 00 


?M 


$7 53 


4, 


$169t 
























13 


44 


6,666 W 


1,122 00 
2,S10 00 


6,544 UO 


30 


7 79 




2 16 
























&3 


^0 


25,546 00 


4,064 00 


21,492 00 


1 79 


6 5& 


•J 


1 72J- 



GB&ND TOTALS AND ATERAOBS. 



Total namber of returns tabulated •. 

Total Dumber of pergouB !□ 309 fsmiltes 

Total iucome for ;e&r for 209 families 

Total amouDt paid for rent for year 

Total income, exclQdln^ reuC, for ye&t 

Total uumbei of roome occupied by 209 families 

Average rent paid per montli per family 

ATerage number of pereooa to each family — avera^. 
Average income per capita per week-. 



$1 72t 



Under the head of " Earnings and Expenses," the Ohio Bureau 
of Labor presents ill few, but forcible, words, the question of rent, 
which, like interest, is always going on whether income is coming 
in or not. The report referred to says : " The never ceasing 
tax upon labor is rent ; month after month, year after year, the drain 
continues, in sickness as in health, when unemployed as when em- 
ployed; the right to a covering, other than that of nature, is dependent 
on the ability to meet the monthly demand for rent." 

In analyzing the foregoing tables it will be seen that nearly one-fifth 
the income of the returns tabulated is taken for rent. But the still 
more startling fact is brought to light, by further examination, that 
after deducting rent, the remainder will not give an average of 25 cents 
a day for each member in the 209 families represented in the returns — 
twenty-five cents a day for an American workman to feed, clothe and 
educate himself and children in the duties and responsibilities they 
have to aesutne when they come to exercise the rights of citizenship. 
In the retams made to the Bureau the following trades and occupa-|^- 
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tioDB, among others, will be found representing altogether between 
forty and fifty different employments, skilled and unskilled, carried on 
in the various parts of the State. Nearly the entire building trade is 
represented, as, also, the various products of iron from the raw to the 
finished article; the coal, and iron, and zinc mining interests of the 
State are brought out, the varied branches of the glass business, the 
milling interests, bakeries and confectioneries, the wagon and carriage 
trades in all their branches, wood workers, plaining mill men, coopers, 
brush and broom makers; tobacco workers and cigar-makers, tailors, 
railroad men and others, which will be found in the tables. 
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PECUNIARY CONDITION OF WOEKINGMEN, 



CABPBNTERS. 

Of /orty-one returns only three own any share or stock in the 
'establishment that employs them, and none know of any case where 
an employe acquired a competence. In regard to wage-laborers who 
have kept clear of debt during the past five years, sis only know of 
such persons, and on this point their testimony is mainly : " Those 
that have steady work keep out of debt." On the other hand, those who 
know of none, remark, " many have left badly involved." " There 
are many who cannot obtain steady work." 

The Ibllowing are extracts from returns on the above subject : 

Return No. 1517. — " With the boom in trade this fall, grocerieB 
and provisions are rapidly advancing in price, but there is ao oorres- 
f ending increase in wages." 

Return No. 16S0, — " I have sis in family and cannot provide a 
comfortable living for them." 

Return No. 88. — " Kept a careful account of my expenses ; I live 
in a house hardly fit for a dog, yet I cannot make both ends meet ; I ex- 
ercise great economy and am temperate ; unless there is a change for 
the better I cannot see what the laboring men can do to live." 

Return No. SS5. — "For the past three years mechanics here 
{Kirbsville) have had hard times; had to work on sidewalks, build 
rail fences, saw wood and so on, in order fo make both ends meet." 

BRICKLAYERS. 

Nineteen returns received from this trade, say they own no shares 
«r stock, and none know of any wage-laborers who have acquired a 
competence out of their individual earnings. In regard to the question ; 
" Have wage-laborers of your acquaintance kept clear of debt for tha 
last five years!" The general answer is "no." 
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From this trade, twelve returns were received. None own 
stock in the establishment where they are employed; none know ot 
any wage-laborers who have saved a competence ; the general expres- 
sion is, " impoBsible in our trade ; " and all but one give it as their 
opinion, that for the past five years the working men, as a rule, have 
not been clear of debt, and this one says, "■ not one in a hundred haTe 
kept clear of debt. " 

BTONE-CUTTBBB. 

Of eleven returns, nine answer that they know of no wage- worker 
who acquired a competence by his own earnings ; the other two state 
they know of a few cases where men have bought a small house and 
lot; one is so emphatic in his reply as to say, " none could do so unless 
they deprived themselves of the common necessaries of life. " They 
unanimously agree that' very few of the wage-laborers have kept clear ' 
of debt for the past five years. 

FLASIEBERS. 

Only one out of seventeen owns stock in the establishment that 
employs him ; in regard to wage-laborers acquiring a competence out ' 
their individual earnings ; one reports a few who, to his knowiedgCt 
have acquired a competence; butthis,he informs us, is merely a house 
and lot. The universal testimony of the returns, with one' exception, 
is that wage-workers could not keep clear of debt during the past five 
years. 

The following extracts are from returns received from jouraeymea 
plasterers. 

Return No. S5S — Si. Louis. — " Plasterers, as a general thing, work 
from four to five months in the year, and while the > are working they 
live pretty well ; but when they are out of employment they don't live 
at all, but just linger. " 

Return No. 466 — St. Louis. — " In making my report, the receipts 
and expenses do not correspond ; the remainder is to be paid sometime 
in the future. Since I came to the United States, I have not been at 
work sufficient to keep me clear with the world, and hence I got into 
debt when my earnings were not capable of supporting my family. " 

Return No. 181S — St. Louis. — " You will see there is no expense 
in my return for rent. I own the house I live in, and bought it four 
years ago with money I saved from good old war times. I owed SSOfr 
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on my place after paying $2,000.00 on it. Times got so bad I could not 
pay tbe interest on the mortgage, so my generous creditors sold me ont 
for six months' interest, ($33.00). How ma&y more were treated like 
me is only known to the sharks around the east end of the St. Ixmis 
court house. I have lived ia St. Louis forty years. " 

BLACESHITHS. 

Fifteen returns from this trade show that only one owns stock in 
the firm that employs him, and one says : " I know of a few that have 
kept clear of debt by using the greatest economy and depriving them- 
Belves of many of the necessaries of life." 

ESSINESRS. 

Kone have any shares in the busiaess where they are employed, and 
none know of any that saved a competence, lletum 198, Huntsville, 
says : "I have not saved a nickel. Would like to see the maa that did 
unless he got over $20,00 a week, and that steady for 30 years," 

HACHINIBTS. 

Of the seventeen returns, none have shares in the concern that 
gives them employmeat; they uaanlmotisly agree that none of their 
acquafntances have saved a competence from their individual earaings. 
One says : "Those with families have to strive hard to make both ends 
meet." Another says : *' Most workingmen have to live from hand to ' 
month." 

STOVE FOUNDRY EUPLOYBS. 

In regard to the question: "Have wage-laborers of your acquaint- 
ance kept clear of debt for the last five years ? " One says : " Not by 
a long way," Another : " None that have lived half decent." One 
says : " Tes 1 " None are shareholders in the establishment where they 
are employed, 

OABBIASE AND WAQOB HAEERS. 

Of the fifteen returns received, none are shareholders and only two 
say they know of wage-laborers who have acquired a competence in 
the shape of a bouse and lot. One says : " It cannot be done if a man 
wants to live like a human being," .tUIQlc 



BEFORT OF OOMMISSIONEB. 



OIOABHAKEItS. 



Seventy-one returns from this trade show that none own any ehare 
or stock in the establiBbment where they are employed. In regard to 
competence, three say they know of such caaeB,(?) To the question: 
"Have wage-laborers of your acquaintance kept clear of debt for the 
last five years!" the following answers were elicited: (a.) "A few 
kept clear." (}.} "Yes, with a hard squeeze." (o.) "Bound to con- 
tract debts as they cannot keep clear on their small earnings." (d.) 
"Want of work has placed many in debt." (e.) "The wages of cigar- 
makers cannot be restored until eastern cigarmakers strike for higher 
wages." (f.) "Dont know, grocery men can tell you better." (g.) 
" Generally run short and get into debt." (A.) " None kept clear of 
debt that I know of." C*-) " Before the St. Louis strike in 1879, if it 
had not been for my friends, I could not have lived." (/.) " As a rule 
they had to keep out of debt for want of credit." (k.) " I have two 
girls to work, one 14, the other 20 years of age ; both commenced to 
work in factories at tiie age of 12, as well as my boy. 1 bad to sead 
them to work in order to make a living." 



Thirteen returns from journeymen tailors agree that, as a, rule, 
they save very little, and on this point they express themselves as fol- 
fows; (a.) "I am living on starvation wages." (h.) " Kept clear of 
debt ! No sir, unless a fellow lives like a hog." None own any stock 
in the firm that employs them, nor do they know of any wage-laborers 
who acquired a competence by their individual earnings. 



Of the sixteen returns from the above trade, only two own stock in 
the establishment (co-operative shop) that employs them. A few report 
that they know of wage-Iaborera that have kept clear of debt. The 
others say: (a.) "They all owe more or less." (b.) " They have not." 
(o.) " Do not know of anyone but myself." 



None own stock or shares, and all, except one, are in debt, 
gard to competence, two say they know of such persons. 



op LABOB STATISTICS, 



FDKmTIJREHAKEBB. 



Nine retama from this trade ahow that none own stock, nor do they 
know of any one with a competence saved from hia individual earningB. 
To the question : " Have wage-laborera of your acquaintance kept 
clear of debt for the last five years?" one says: "Furniture workers 
are all in debt as far as they can get credit." 

HABNEBSMAEEB6. 

I 

Of the 32 returns received, four say they know of wage-laborers 
who have acquired, a competence. None own stock or shares in the 
concern where they are employed. In regard to wages earned by har- 
nessmakers, one says : " The amount of wages earned by most of the 
hands employed at our business is barely enough to keep them and 
their families in decent clothing. I happen to have steady work at 
$10.00 per week, but the work is very hard and disagreeable, to repair 
harness of aJI grades, 10 hours a day, and I can not rest one day with- 
oat getting the amount of my wages for that day in debt." 



None of the 19 retnrns received own stock or shares in the busi- 
ness where they are employed. In regard to keeping clear of debt, 
they all agree that those having steady work, in most cases kept out of 
debt, others did not. A few know of wage-laborers who own their own 
houses. MetuTn 565— Pressman, St. Louis, says: " Many things most 
desirable and even necessary must be denied, while the amount earned 
is barely sufficient to procure positive necessities, and even then a short 
sickness causes debts and disagreeable obligations." 1342, St. Joseph, 
says ; " Lack of employment and low wages has kept many workmen 
down, and unable to meet their expenses." 

TOBACOOHIBTB. 

None of the men are stock or shareholders and none know of any 
who acquired a competence and all but one, say they are in debt. 
One says : " How can a man in our trade keep out of debt on $7.60 per 
week I" 

COAL MINERS. 

Thirty-four returns were received from miners in nearly every 
district in the State, and the following extracts from their returns ex- 
plain themselves : Richmond, {a) " Out of debt I I can safely say that 
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there is not a man of family here that did keep out," (6) "Along with 
mining I rented ten acres of ground and put my idle time on it to get 
along." (o) " No, many have sacrificed their homes and are in debt 
besides." (d) " No, and never will be under our present financial and 
competitive syatem." («) "A few, with ciose economy, have kept out 
of debt, others not." Lexington — (a) "Not one out of every ten is 
out of debt." (}} "No, they get into debt in summer for want of work 
and hard times to pull through." Fulton — " In 1872 the miners had 
more work ; I know I could make more money then than now, and with 
the work we get i| takes all we can do to live. I know men with large 
families that do not get enough to eat, and not one-half enough cloth- 
ing to wear, and, as for house rent, they can hardly pay it." JSuntt- 
ville — " I can scarcely find a workingman with a family, and especiaUy 
a miner, ever out of debt, although using the closest economy, and 
going without many necessaries of lite. It ie work year in and year 
out for a bare existence ; in fact, I believe the working classes of Great 
Britain to-day are in better circumstances than are those of this coun- 
try—at any rate they see some enjoyment with their money, which we 
do not here," GaJ>iden—(,a) " Our wages gradually diminished since 
1S72, until we can but make a support, and that is barely all. Some 
miners cannot make a decent living for their families." (5) "I have 
been on this track for five years and have not made a cent to lay away 
for a rainy day, I think sometimes, that all I came here for was to 
wear out my old clothing. A man has to work hard for 10 hours a 
day, every day he can get work, to make a bare living, on " Beecher 
diet" at that. No luxuries for a miner, if he does he is sure to come 
out in debt at the end of the year. It is a shame how men have to 
work for a mere pittance; if a man would give himself justice here 
when at work, he could not make an honest living. There are men 
working here all ours of the day and night, and then barely get along. 
I always make it a rule to live within my income, and that is what kept 
me out of debt, but I can assure you it was very poor living some- 
times. But I hope to hve to see the day when will come a change in 
affairs — the workingmen will have power." 

LEAD UINEBS. 

Of the sixty-three returns from employes in the various occupa- 
tions of mining and smelting lead, only four say they know of wage- 
laborers who acquired a competence ; none own stock or shares in the 
mines, and only two say they are out of debt. Betum No. 1118, Bonne 
Terre, says : " One-half of the miners here are in debt to the com- 
panies now." 



OF LABOR STATISTICS. 



SAILBOAD EMPLOYES. 



From this branch of labor 53 returns were received. Of course 
none own stock. A few know of waga-laborera who acquired a com- 
petence, that is to say, a house and lot. In regard to the question of 
Iceeping out of debt for the past five years, the following expressionR 
"will give the key-note to all their answers: (a) "If sickness or 
accident occurs they cannot keep out of debt.'' (}) " Three years ago 
I had six hundred dollars ; through sickness aod hard times I have lost it 
all.l' (g.) "By hard pinching the 'better paid men' have managed to 
get little homes." (d) " We cannot keep out of debt ; with large families 
and business dull some of the men only make half-pay in winter when 
business is slack." (e) "I have been more fortunate than others at 
my trade, (R. E, machinist) a great many of them have only earned 
enough to purchase the necessaries of life, some of them have not been 
able to do that, but have been compelled to depend on the charity of 
their more fortunate brethren or seek work elswhere." (f) "1 earn 
$5.60 per week as flagman ; my expenses are put down at the lowest 
figure — $450.00 per year — and are far in exceps, as you will see, of my 
income, leaving me to run into debt or depend on the charity of friends. 
When one has to buy 25 or 30 cents worth of coal at a time, and that 
through the [winter when coal is at the highest, it is very little you can 
get for your money. If I had cash and I could get a load or two when 
coal is cheap in the summer, it would not cost me more than one-half 
what it does now. It is the same with every article a poor family has 
to get. Groceries and all other things I have to get, cost 25 per cent, more 
than if I had cash and choose my own market. For over twelve months 
I have been sick with chills and fever and had to keep my post when I 
was hardly able to stand upon my feet for want of care. I bad no 
money and no means to live on if out of work. I often think I will 
lose my life for want of medical attendance. Truly, I believe that one- 
half of the poor die through neglet and want of proper care." 

IRON MINERS. 

Twenty returns from miners show that they are no stock or share- 
holders in the mines where they are employed, nor in any other con- 
cern. Four say they are in debt ; the balance kept even by using great 
economy. One miner says: 'The reason some have no debts is 
because they can't get credit and have to live as best they can." A 
return from Annapolis says : "My wages at mining does not take care 
of me and my family, and my opinion is that if times do no change in 
a few years, poor people will be bound to starve and go naked, for there 
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are plenty of families now in my kaowing that don't get one-half rations 
and haven't the second Buit to their names, and it ain't none of their ovn 
faults — its because their wages wont support them." 

MISCELLANEOUS EMPLOYES. 

An employe in a lead works says : "■ Men in my calling' are con- 
tinually in debt from doctors' bills and low wages (S9,00 a week}." 
Another says : " A few keep out of debt with hard struggli 
Laborers. — None know of any who have acquired a competence,, and to 
the question of keeping out of debt, they answer with a universal "No." 
One wagonmaker and one boUermaker own stock each in the establish- 1 
ment that employs them, and as far as they know, men in their calling 
have kept clear of debt for the past five years. Marble Finishers— ^t 

. Joseph. — "Kept clear of debtl They have not; if they followed their 
trade they would starve in winter, but hog killing and wood-chopping 
keep them alive." It is claimed there is prosperity in the country now 
(Oct., 1879), but let any rnan advertise for ten workmen and there will 
be a hundred to look for the job. There a.re hundreds of men who 
would be glad to work all winter for their board. The mechanics who 
have had to work out of doors this past summer have had to economize 
very closely to pull through without debt this winter." Shoemakers.— 
" The condition of the shoemakers is, I consider, deplorable. If, from 
any cause, they lose a little time, they at 'once become ' objects of 
oharity ;' many of them, too independent to let their condition be known, 
their families suffer. The continual effort of employers is to reduce the 

, wages of labor, and they will use any means to do so, for instance : Con- 
nive with dry goods and grocery men for a division of profits, and if 
a tramp comes along they employ him at less wages. At any rate, wages 
are lower than I have ever known them to be, and as I could not support 
myself and family with the wages I earned, I took a desperate chance 
and started a little shop of my own, thereby gettingy to the full extent, 
all profits, if there are any, of my labor, and thus am enabled to live, if 
it may be called a living." 
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MINING. 



OOAL MININS. 



One of the greatest mineral resourceB posBeBsed by the State of 
Missouri is her coal deposits, of which vast quantities exist in Boone, 
Cass, Callaway, Chariton, Carroll, Cooper, Howard, Macon, Putnam, 
Johnson, Lafayette, Ray and Randolph counties, while smaller depos- 
its have been found in Barton, Henry, Saline, Bates, Vernon, Fettis, 
St. Clair, Montgomery and many other counties in the State. From a 
report on the resources of the State of Missouri, compiled by Hon. John 
J. O'Neill, and publishefd in 1877, we make the following extract: 

We have an area of tirenty-slx ttaoaeaad, ei^bt handred and eighty-s'eTen square 
toiles of regular coal measuree. If theavera^e thickness of workable coal ba oae foot 
ODly, It will give 26,887,000,000 for tbe whole area occupied bf coal rochs. But in 
maoy places tbe thtckqess of the workable beds Is over fifteen feet ; and tbe least esti- 
mate tbat can be made for tbe whole area Is five feet. This will give 131,436,000,000 
tons of good avallablecoal in our State. 

When it is taken into consideration that labor is the source of all 
wealth, and tbat the poBsession of wealth multiplies for its possoBSor a 
thousand fold the power and ability to obtain those things that minister 
to the enjoyment of life, physical and intellectual ; and when it is 
further considered that those hidden treasures, coal, and iron, and sil- 
ver, and gold, are all valueless, until the intelligence of the human 
mind and dexterity of the human hand brings them forth and fashions 
them for use, it really seems as if that had received the last considera- 
tion which should have received the first. 

The minute and interesting description of coal mining, the dangers 
to which miners are hourly exposed in their perilous occupation, the 
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neglect, discouragement and imposition to which they are subjected 
fropi those whose interest would be better promotad by furnishing every 
facility and encouragement in carrying on their works, prepared hy 
Thqs. H, Evans, an experienced miner, render an elaborate discussion 
of the subject by the Bureau unnecessary. The following is Mr. Evans*^ 
contribution to the Bureau : 

In looking over the mining statutes of Missouri we find them lack- 
ing in many things, not even mentioning the working miner, who risks 
his life and limb in descending into the mine to dig therefrom the- 
treasures so useful and necessary to our comfort and to the carryingon 
of our manufacturing industries. An occupation so hazardous to life 
as that of a miner, it seems plain, should be protected, as far aa posBi- 
ble, by legislation. Having to endure privation other craftsmen arenot 
subjected to, the glorious light of day, for instance, never shines upon th& 
miner at his work, " earning his bread by the sweat of his brow." 

While there are many things that cannot at present be reached by 
legislation, those that can be reaclfed should be, and stringent laws, 
passed for the protection of the lives of those who foUowathis' useful 
avocation. 

In their present condition the coal mines of Missouri are a disgrace 
to civilization ; badly ventilated, and with no escapement shafts for a 
miner should an " entry " cave in or a fire consume the wooden struc- 
tures which surround a large number of these shafts. If such a fire 
should take place death wonld inevitably be the lot of thosn within. 
Such was the case at Avondale, Pa., Atwater, 0., and at Sullivan, lad. 
And should such an accident occur in Missouri we should have a sim- 
ilar horrifying and sickening disaster. 

We have heard owners say " that they are well aware that their 
mines were not fit to work in, but so long as men would work in them, 
and so long as no law compelled them to provide such safeguards as 
would protect the lives of their employes they would not do it." Even 
if these hard-working miners conld afford to leave, can the State afEord 
to lose such an industrious and wealth-producing people ? Othei 
States in which this industry flourishes have laws for the protection of 
those who live by it, and if the State of Missouri desires to build up a 
powerful and prosperous commonwealth it must pass such laws aa will 
encourage the deveJopment of every branch of labor and make the 
condition of the laborer one of comfort and enjqyment*to himself and 
family. 

In the absence of such laws they would undoubtedly go where thej ■ 
could obtain the protection denied them here. 
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OFEHINa A HINB. 



Mines are opened in thia State in two ways : Where there is but a 
shallow amount of coal surface, and where it " crops " out in hills, 
minea are opened by what is known as " drifting." Yon find the " out- 
crop " of the coal and then drive your " entry " to the raise or dip, as 
the case may be. The coal in most parts of the State lying near level, 
the " main entry " is driven in a certain direction, east or west, north 
or south, then " cross entries " are driven on the same plan. If the 
" main entry " runs east and west the " cross entries '' run north and 
south. To save expense, and, in the absence of a law requiring a 
thorough ventilation of the mines, single entries are driven, whereas 
there should be an entry running parallel with the main entry, about 
twelve feet of solid coal being left between to sustain the roof. How- 
ever, entries are driven narrow because the mine owner has to pay so 
much per yard for driving them, in addition to the price paid for mining 
«oal in wide work, or what is known as rooms. 

This extra expense few will incur until they are compelled, by law, 
to do so ; and until this is done miners will have to inhale carbonic gas, 
«au sin K sickness and sometimes death to themselves and. want and 
misery to their families. ^ 

When the coal lies a considerable depth below the surface, and 
where no "out crops" exist, a "shaft" has to be sunk until the coal is 
reached, when entries are driven as in the c&se of drifts. As a matter 
of course it requires considerable more capital to sink a shaft than to 
open a drift, and the dangers which surround the miner are greatly 
multiplied. This, however, will be treated in its proper place, 

VENin^Tiotr. 

The miners of this State request of its Legislature the passage of a 
"ventilation law" which shall secure to the miners a sufficient amount 
of pure air while enaged in their unhealthy occupation. To secure 
such an amount of pure air "double entries," or two entries running 
parallel with each other, must be driven, so that when the pure air can- 
not reach to the face of the entry, an air hole can be driven from one to 
the other. When this air hole becomes too far back from the face of the 
workings, another air hole must be driven and the first carefully filled 
Tip so that no air'can escape through it. These air holes should be driven 
as often as necessary. Doors, also, are needed in proper places to keep 
the air in the right direction. These doors should be so hung as to be 
self-closing, and should never be left open longer than necessary for the 
men or mule with its train of cars to pass through. No place for the air i 
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to pass through ehonld be left at the sides, top or bottom of the door. These 
doors should be placed wherever needed to tarn the current of air. In 
the absence of legislation, the present arrangements are very defective. 
These doors, defective as they generally are, are often left open from 
the time the driver with his male and train commences to rua ia the 
morning until he gaits in the eveniag, thas causing the miner to inhale 
more carbonic gas than necessary were the doors kept closed. To 
remedy this evil, a man should accompany each train to close all doors 
as soon as the train bad passed through. 



Airways should always be made sufficiently large to admit an 
ample current of air, and should never be allowed to fill up with debris 
falling from the roof or sides. These airways should be always be kept 
so that a man could walk through them with ease, and not have to crawly 
serpent- like, on his belly, as is the case now in many mines. Airways 
should be frequently examined and all fallen debris removed. Under 
existing arrangements airways are allowed to become choked with 
fallen debris ; no notice is taken of the miners so long as their lamps 
keep burning, but when the lights bum blue, indicating more than the 
usual quantity of carbonic gas, the man in charge of the mine begins 
to look after the airways. Often, he gets a small boy to crawl over what 
is known among miners as "gobs," and when he has moved the obstruc- 
tion so that he can crawl through, the airway is pronounced by the "adne 
boss" in goodcondition, and the men informed that they must resume 
work if their lamps will burn at all. In the rooms where the miners 
work there is not sufficient air to move the flame on the lamp. Not 
enough to live in — the miner merely exists. That is the cause why so 
many sallow-faced and hollow-eyed men are to be seen in our mining dis- 
tricts. That is why miners resort to groggerie'fe to recuperate their stupefied 
senses, stupefied by constant inhalation of the noxious gases by which 
they are surrounded. While such evils are permitted, the citizens of 
the State are in a great measure responsible for their continuance. 

FURNACSa ASB AIR SHAFTS. 

Each mine, whether it be a " drift " or " shaft," sh9ald have an air 
shaft, when the mine has been worked for any length of time. Air 
shafts should always be sunk before the noxious gases get so strong: 
that it is dangerous for the men to continue work. It requires three 
feet of pure air to move one foot of carbon gas or "black damp," which 
is so deadly to the miner. When the air shaft is sunk a furnace should 
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be bailt for the purpose of keeping a good fire, the fire, aa is well known, 
having a tendency to create a draught. Thus the pure air which de- 
Bcenda through the " main " or hoisting shaft goes through the " face " 
of the workings and returns through the air shaft, which, as a matter 
of course, is an " up-cast," and elevated higher than the main or hoist- 
ing shaft. The fire naturally attracting or drawing the air from the 
down-cast, the volume of air is greatly increased by having a good fire^ 
Carbonic gas cannot accumulate, as the current through the down-cast 
is larger and better able to cope with carbonic gas than a weak current 
would be. The absence of pure air in sufficient quantities is the great 
cause of " black damp " and also of " white damp." The white damp is 
really the most dangerous of the two. In the white damp the miner's 
lamp bams bright and clear, but its effect on the miner is one of sud- 
den langour, his senses desert him and he finally falls to sleep. That- 
sleep is often the sleep of death. White damp prevails where ventila- 
tion is defective and where a great deal of blasting is done. Air shafts, 
in the absence of compulsory laws, are in many ways but poor ad'airs^ 
and the furnaces are a good deal worse; in fact, in many of the mines there 
is nothing but an old second-band nearly worn out heating stove, which 
had been used in the mine owner's office until it bad become worthless for 
that purpose. It is then placed in the mine instead of a furnace, its capa- 
city, as a matter of course, being totally inadequate to the requirement, 
a furnace with a capacity for consuming forty to fifty bushels of coal 
being required to carry out the noxious gases. The stove, with its two- 
or three bushels, its maximum capacity, is nothing but a delusion and 
a snare, a saving to the mine owher, but death to the miner. 

MINE BOSSBS. 

The *' mine boss " should be an experienced, competent and capa- 
ble miner, one who thoroughly understands the mode of ventilating a. 
mine ; and see, also, that all work is performed for the mutual benefit 
of employer and employe. When such a man has full control over a 
mine, everything works smoothly ; every door is kept in repair ; air- 
ways are driven at the proper time and in the proper places ; double- 
entries take the place of single entries ; all places where air can escape 
are effectually closed^; the furnace is not a worn out stove, neither is 
the fire left to smoulder and die out. Such a man is a benefit to the 
mine owner and to the miner. Tet we find but few such men as here 
described holding the position. Mine bosses are frequently ignorant, 
of all that is necessary for them to know ; the only thing a large num- 
ber of them can do is to act the tyrant towards those they deem help- 
less. Such men are chosen for two reasons : First, they work for small c 
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pi^y and do the bidding of the mine owner withont qaestion. Th«y are 
told that to work the mine with the least expense to the company is 
their duty, regardless of the health and safety of the miner. This they 
do until the mine is finally rendered unfit to work in ; a large territory 
of nnworked coal is abandoned, because these ignoramuses do not un- 
derstand how it can be worked, thus entailing a loss to all concerned. 
Second, this class of bosses are frequently hired to take in a " green " 
lot of bands when the regular miners may be on a " strike" against a 
zednction, or for an advance in wages. The competent and capable 
mine boss will not take such a class of men, knowing full well that 
such men are really a detriment to mine owners. It is then that mine 
owners employ such ignorant men as they can find to do what capable, 
conscientious men will not do. Thus, where no law exists requiring 
the safety of the miner's health and life, this ignorant class of men get 
-elevated to positions they are incapable of filling 

ESCAFEHENT SHAFTS. 

Every mine, shafts particularly, should have an " escapement 
flhaft," with all necessary facilities for escape, should an accident occur, 
fluch as " caving " in of the main way of egress from the mine, or of fire 
communicated to the wooden structure surroanding nearly all the 
shafts in this State. We do not wish an escapement shaft to be con- 
founded with an air shaft. The air shaft, if properly used, cannot, in 
any instance, be used as an escapement shaft. The air shaft is to be 
used for the purpose of ventilation, and for that alone. The escape- 
ment shaft Is to be used when the usual way of egress is blocked by 
water, a caving in of the roof, or any other accident that would obstruct 
the main way of escape. 

The necessity for escapement shafts is so plain that the most 
ignorant can see the utility of them. And every mine owner should 
have human feeling enough to provide the necessary safeguards to 
human life without the requirement of law to compel him to do his 
duty to those whom he employs. But alas, avarice and the love of 
wealth stifle the promptings of our better natures, and the result is that 
our mines are without escapement shafts. And should such a disaster 
happen in our StaCe as happened at Avondale, Pa., or Atwajer, O., 
the result would be the same, every miner would peri^ from the 
deadly effects of carbonic gas. Their chances for life would be less 
than the chances of a seaman on a burning ship in mid ocean, for in 
the latter case the boats would be at hand with the hope of being res- 
cued by a passing ship, but the miner would have to die like a rat in 
its hole. We therefore hope that when the bill for the ventilation and 
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TegalatioD of mines ia brought before the next legislature, that no 
member in either house will be so inhuman as to rote against the pro- 
tection of the miner's life. 

DBFBOTIVE K0PB8. 

The ropes used for the hoisting of men and material should be 
strong, well greased, and. often examined by those who have the re- 
sponsible position of mine boss. But, too frequently, no heed is taken 
of the ropes. They are allowed to rust without grease, and strand 
after strand is broken, and no new rope to replace them until they 
snap in two. It is almost a miracle that more accidents do not occur 
from old defective ropes. Every cage should have an apparatus at- 
tached to it, so that if a rope should break the cage would be held in 
the Bhaft. Such safety springs could be obtained for a trifle ; they are 
used throughout the mining regions of Pennsylvania and other States. 
Such appliances are unknown in this State, or if known, they are un- 
heeded by the mine owners. ' 

STTAKDB ON TOP OF BHAFTB. 

There should be gates or guards placed around the " top " of each 
shaft, so that when dark, if a miner made a mis-step he would not be 
hurled into the abyss beneath. As things are at present, a stumble or 
a mis-step might be the cause of his plunging head foremost into ibe 
gaping jaws of death. Each cage should also be protected by a " cap " 
or " bonnet " made of sheet iron, so that should a piece of coal or earth 
fall down the shaft when men are descending or ascending, it would 
fall on the cap and shield the men. The cost of such things are trifling, 
yet it would seem as if such trifles were of more importance to mine 
owners than the lives of their employes. 



The position of an engineer is a very responsible one. Twice every 
day does the lives of the miners depend upon his capability and care. 
None should ever aspire to such a position without a thorough and 
special knowledge of mechanics ; and none but sober men should be 
hired by the mine owners ; none should be employed who could not 
ihow a diploma or license. The idea of hiring a poor engineer because 
le will work for low wages, should be scouted by the mine owners. 
Vet, we are sorry to say, that such is not the case. Men who have 
lever seen the inside of a machine shop are put in positions where the 
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lives of men are dependent on their knowledge and skill ; knowledge 
they cannot have, for many who run engines at our mines were brought 
up on farms ; perhaps they may have run a thresher for a season, and 
that seems to be sufiScient to constitute them full fledged engineers. 
And in some places such men are hired because they will work for low 
' wages ; and in addition to running the engine, will be their own fire- 
men, weigh the coal and dump it into the railroad cars. A competent 
engineer will not undertake so many jobs. Kunning an engine and 
keeping it ^in repair is enough for him to attend to ; but the man who 
is unskilled will work for a pittance and do almost anything to retain 
his place. 

HINR INSPECTOR. 

There should be a law passed embodying the above requirements, 
and stating also the amount of pure air required for the maintenance 
of the health of the miner. The amount of pure air required, by law, 
in Fetinsylvania and Illinois, is one hundred cubic feet per minute for 
each man in the mine, and that passing through the face of the work- 
ings, and not in the " m^n entry" only. When we have such a law on l 
our statute books, with rigid penalties for its violation, it will become j 
necessary to have an Inspector of Mines for the State, to see that the ] 
law is strictly enforced and all offenders punished for non-compliance 
therewith. The inspector should be a capable and conscientious prac- ' 
tical miner, who should be paid a fair salary, so that he would not be . 
hampered in his duties. Objections may be offered to the creation of | 
another office in the State, thus entailing more burdens on the tax- 1 
payers, but we firmly believe that such objections, on examination, will i 
prove to be groundless, and the objectors convinced that it is the duty ! 
of the State to protect its citizens in the enjoyment of life and pursuit j 
of happiness. In the present case this never can be done until we have 
a law, and a practical man to see the law enforced ; and if Missouri is tfl i 
prosper by this growing industry, she must pass laws to protect the 
lives of those who create and build up that industry. We advocate 
that the mine inspector be a State officer, so that the whole State may 
be benefited by ^he law. 

OVBRWBI0ET. 

Having treated, with some degree of fullness, the inside workingi 
and necessities ol coal mining, I proceed, in the next place, to the con- 
sideration of wrongs to which the miner is subjected, and detrimental 
to the public interests. First in order is the Imposition requiring tlia 
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miner to give eighty- five pounds of coal to the bnshel. This ia a glaring 
outrage, without the semblance of right or justice; yet the miners have 
neither the means nor the power to redress such wrongs but by resort- 
ing to a "strike," and when miners strike they have to come in contact , 
with the improvident and unprovided of their own class, who have to 
continually work or starve. And if the strikers attempt to persuade 
these men not to work, they are branded as outlaws, rioters and com- . 
munists, and the State, in being called upon to suppress them, places 
itself in the unavoidable position of defending injustice, upholding the 
wrong and using the law to crush the weak and powerless. This chap- 
ter is written for the purpose of showing the injustice to which the 
miners of this State have to submit, and to show how powerless they 
are to redress the wrongs that oppress them. 

The miners of this State screen the coal in the mine and it is sent 
to market without further screening, and sold to the consumer at so 
much per bushel — the legal bnshel of eighty pounds. Thus the ininer 
is robbed of five pounds of coal without reason or excuse. This illegiti- 
mate curtailment of his wages should be denounced by every honest 
citizen, and the perpetrators sent to the penitentiary for grand larceny. 
In some localities the operators, not content with this trifling amount 
of pelf, resort to the " docking system." They will claim that the coal 
is not sufficiently screened to go into market, and under this plea will - 
*' dock" or dednct whatever they see fit. If the car of coal to be docked 
weighs one thousand pounds, they will take five hundred, and some- 
times take all. Instead of being laid aside as unnrarketable, that coal 
is dumped into the cars with the rest and sent to market. 

The system of docking is frequently resorted to in the case of men 
who are put forward to advocate the rights of their fellow miners. The 
boss or mine owner fearing that a direct discharge of those who have 
the manliness to resist such robbery might lead to trouble, and perhaps 
a suspension of work, resort to a characteristic method of carrying oat 
their designs. The fact has also been clearly proven, in numberless in- 
stances, that no one thinks of questioning it who works in the mineB. 
And this is the way it is done: Two men are put to work in a "room," 
one being an objectionable man who will venture a remonstrance if he 
thinks he is wronged. The two men work in partnership ; one loads the 
car while the other gets the coal ready. In order to get rid of these 
troublesome characters — the remonstrants — they are charged with send- 
ing up " dirty" coal when the loading was done by the other. A dis- 
charge follows, and the guilty man escapes because he has nothing to 
say. The man who maintains his independence and demands justice} 
is doomed to go. 
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Another evil prevaleDt throughotit the State is technically known 
as "long pays." The miner has to work on© month and wait till tht 
twentieth of the following month before he rbaps the fruits of his labor 
for the previous month. The result of this pernicious system is that a 
man has to resort to the degrading credit system, and, consequently, 
cannot lay out his money to the best advantage. He has also to take 
the storekeeper's good's at a high price, and very often they are of an 
inferior quality. Very often the miner cannot get credit when he goes 
to a strange place, and in this case he has to fall back on the credit of 
his employer and the "order" system. The mine owners say they give 
"orders" to accommodate their employes, but we see that it is not 
merely accommodation, but a source of profit to them as they discount 
their own paper five cents on every dollar. If the mine owner dis- 
connts his own paper five percent, is it unreasonable to suppose that ac- 
cording to our modern system of business the storekeeper would take 
five, and between the two, give the miner ninety cents' worth, and call 
it a dollar? This is the state of afi'airs brought about by "long pays." 
In fact, under such a system the mine owner needs very little, if any, 
capital of his own, whan he can get labor without remuneration for 
seven weeks. As labor is the only creator of values and capital it 
should not be fieeced by a joint partnership in supplying the neces- 
Baries of life under the "disguise of accommodation." In some places in 
the State, the mine owners have their own stores, designated by some 
as "Truck Stores," or ''Pluck -me'i." Where such stores exist even- 
thing is kept for the accommodation of the miner. He is expected to 
take his hard earned wages out of this "Plack-me," and some of 
them keep whisky, wine and beer. He is expected to procure all his 
supplies at such stores, and if not, his "walking," not his working orden. 
are given him. The quality of the goods kept in such stores is inferior 
and the prices charged higher than those asked by legitimate dealers. 
It is thus that the truck store or pluck-me extorts from ten to fifteen per 
cent, from the wages of labor. These woes of the miners are the off- 
spring of "long pays," and tend to enrich the mine owner and impov- 
erish the producing miner, and unless the mining fraternity resort to 
some mode of co-operation in the immediate future their condition will 
be wofse than the serfs of Russia. 



Some of the mine owners have what they call houses, others call 
them "shanties," because they are of a very poor quality, and every- 
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thing about them small and inconvenient — hut the rent — well, that is 
not 80 email as the house. The miner is told that the houses, like the 
stores, are put up for the "accommodation" of the men. We have known 
instances whete single men have had to rent a house in order to get em- 
ployment. We hSve seen houses which have been erected for the ac- 
commodation of miners, in such a condition that with the mercury at 
twelve degrees below zero you could study astronomy like a book by 
gazing upwards from your pillow. What matter if the man who toils 
and sweats all day in the mines does take cold in such airy shebangs ! 

CHILD-LABOB IN TEE MINES. 

This is an evil existing in every State having no prohibitory law, 
but the miner is more to blame for this than the mine owner. The 
-child of nine or ten years old is taken into the mine, there to inhale 
the deadly carbonic gas, instead of inhaling the pure breezes, which. 
Tinder any and all circumstances, should be the portion of a cMld. Tet 
the parents will claim that they have large families which need ihe 
assistance of such boys to support, never taking into consideration that 
they are dwarfing that child, physically and mentally, for the paltry 
pittance which he earns. So, if the parent shows a want of parental 
feeling towards its own offspring, it then becomes the duty of the State 
to interpose for the protection of the child. The State cannot afford to 
look idly on a practice that is sure to result in the production of a race 
■of physical dwarfs and intellectual pigmies. It is the duty of every 
patriotic citizen in a goveroment like ours to see that the next genera- 
tion is better than the past or present. And to secure this end,, no 
■child should be allowed to enter the mine to work until it is fourteen 
years of age, and not then unless it has received a good common school 
education. Ignorance is the final curse which has blighted labor's- 
brightest hopes. It is a burning shame to this natioit of tree schools 
that some of its citizens cannot write their own name. 

CEECK-WEIGHMAfi. 

" Almost every mine in the State needs a check-weighman to see 
that the coal of the miner is honestly weighed, and that he gets the full 
amount of coal mined, which he very frequently does not get. A mine 
owner, actuated by a desire to deal honestly by his men, cannot object, 
as the check-weighman is appointed and paid by the miners. Yet, such 
objection is made and the privilege blankly refused, and when the 
miners have insisted on it, they have in every instance found that the 
scales did not weigh correctly, or that a system of stealing had prevailed 
by which they were defrauded out of some of the results of their hard 
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earned labor. Tet some mine owoers strecuoDBly oppose check-weigh- 
men, notably at Lexington, where it is openly claimed that colored 
miners are defrauded of one-third of their earnings by. short weight in 
coal and short weight in the " track store " At other places check- 
weighmen are not allowed. 7^ inference is plain to the thinkms 



Miners are generally held np to public view as a discontented 
and avaricioas class of people, whenever miners are mentioned by the 
*' cat>itaUstic press "ofthe county, it is always as a band of malcontents, 
a mob, or communists who are striking for something un- 
reasonable, tbe government, State or national, is called on 
for troops to put them down, and the people, mislead by the press, con- 
dem without hearing, never stopping a moment to inquire whether the 
demands of the men are just or unjust. As a rule, miners have more 
cause for striking than the outside world is aware of. With many of 
their grievous wrongs and oppressions bearing heavily down upon 
them, they toil on, avoiding many a justifiable strike as they would a 
viper. But the worm, persistently trodden upon, atlastturns uponits 
enemy. Were the miners the discontented class of people that they are 
represented to be, there would be fifty strikes where there ie now one. 
They forbear until forbearance ceases to be a vitue. 

THIOKNEBS OF TEINB AND PRICE OF MmmQ. 

The coal veini; in the State range in thickness from fifteen inches 
to four feet. The thin veins are worked extensively at Richmond and 
.Camden, Ray county, and at Lexington, Lafayette county. At Lexing- 
ton the vein is on an average less than two feet thick> with quite an 
amount of roof coming down with the coal. Up to the first of June, 
1880, the miners received -five cents per bushel for mining, giving 85 
lbs. to the bushel. On the above date a reduction of 37^ per cent, was 
offered by the mine owners, and, being rejected by the miners, a sub- 
pension of work followed which has continued up the present time ( Aag. 
16th, 1880). The miners at Lexington dig the coal, load it, push it out 
of the mine and dump it into the railroad car, doing the work of both 
men and mules. The reduction offered them would barely shelter and 
keep a mule. A large number of the miners at Ijexington are colored 
men. 

The vein at Richmond runs from two feet to thirty inches, and 4^ 
cents paid for mining 85 lbs. of clear coal. At Montserrat the mines 
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were worked by convicta up to the Becond day of Angust, 1880. Their 
labor was very detrimental to the interests of those miners who wished 
to live honest lives and keep out of the penitentiary. The return of 
the convicts within the prison walls was hailed with delight by every 
miner jn the State, and it is their fervent wish that never more will 
they be compelled to " compete with prison labor." 

Bevier has a vein of four feet and the miners are paid 3^ cents per 
bushel of 85 lbs. 

The veins at Huntsville, Renick, Elliott, Shafton, Lingo, Lewis, 
and Brown Station, are about four feet thick and 4 cents per bushel of 
85 lbs. is paid for mining. Iliere are other unimportant mines in 
other counties of the State, where the mining is confined to the coun- 
try trade. 

It would be impossible to enumerate all such mines without taking 
np too much space ; let it suffice that the; all greatly need the benefit 
of a stringent mining law. 

miners' lack or advahtaqks. 

Mining villages are generally situated some distance from a town ' 
or city, and in consequence the miner is debarred from gaining reliable 
information on many topics of the day ; and when he receives the 
news in his weekly newspaper, it is boiled down so that he cannot get 
the full meaning of it. 

There are no public libraries where he can cultivate hie mind, no 
societies where he can develop his latent talents, no building at his 
command where he can meet with others to discuss subjects of inter- 
est, unless it be the " saloon " and the truck store of his employer, and. 
if he should happen to be too outspoken at the latter place, he is in- 
formed that his services are no longer required. The school houses o 
the State are closed against him, and he is left without any place 
where free speech is allowed, excepting it be the saloon, where good 
ideas soon become muddled with bad whisky and the fumes of bad 
cigars. 

We often find operators showing their willingness to help build 
churches, but rarely suggesting or encouraging the erection of halls 
where their employes could educate and improve themselves. They 
can find money to send bibles to the heathen, but none to pay their 
workmen's wages, when hardly and honestly earned, or to provide 
mental food for those they employ. Knowledge at a distance seems to 
be their desire. But while employers may be justly charged with neg- 
ligence and indifference, we would not like tolet the present opportunity 
slip without whispering a word in our fellow workman's ear. . Let not 
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the negligience or indifference of your employer prevent you from 
making an effort in your own behalf. Instead of spending your money 
in the gin mill, lay it in a fund so that yon can erect a hall and procure 
a library which will tend to dispel ignorance and bring knowledge 
amongst you. It will be a power which will tend to remove many of 
the evils with which you are now encompassed ; it will bring light to 
dispel the darkness ; it will bring day instead of night. 

HISREPRBSENTATION OF MINERS. 

The miners, as a class, have bee* foully misrepresented by the 
press of the country. False reports of their movements, circulated by 
the press, being the only sonrce of information obtainable by the farm- 
ers and mechanics', a feeling of distrust has been engendered against 
thia most useful class of citizens ; distrust has fostered prejudice, and 
prejudice has warped the judgment in its decisions. The miner is 
looked npon as an assassin, an agrarian, an incendiary and a MoUie 
McGuire ; for the existence of such a feeling in the public mind the 
miners have to thank the press. 

When a convention of the leading miners of Missouri, Kansas, 
Colorado and the Indian Territory, met in Kansas City to devise ways 
and means for bettering their condition it was trumpeted about |by the 
Journal of that city that they were a band of MoUie McGuires, un- 
known to the Western miners, though it was known that every one of 
them was selected to attend that convention. Not until the Pioneer 
gave a full report of the proceedings of the convention did the Journal 
feel called upon to eat its own words. Such reports have been highly 
detrimental to the miners of the State. Even in Randolph county 
farmers have objected to the children of miners attending the same 
school with their children. The miners have done nothing to deserve 
such treatment. 

Take the criminal statistics of any district in the country and yon 
will find fewer convictions of miners than of any other trade or call- 
ing. The miners work hard under adverse circumstances to maintain 
themselves and families. They have tender hearts and open hands tx> 
minister to the wants of others who' suffer. 

The burning of Chicago will show that trait of character in them. 
A majority of the miners of the West then gave one day's labor to the 
sufferers. In many other cases the same charitable, disposition has 
been shown to suffering humanity. Why, then, this wholesale misrep- 
resentation? It is created by the capitalistic press, at the instigation of 
' the mine owners, to prejudice the minds of our people against the 
miners, thus having public opinion in their favor against the miner. 
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We have known mine owners, when miners had suspended work against 
an unjust reduction of wages, to hunt up from the slums of our towns 
and cities disreputable characters, arm them with reTolrers and rifles, 
then telegraph for the military, expressing their fears oi an outbreak 
or riot; and if by parading these characters in the street they could 
drive the miners to resent some insult, their object was gained. A per- 
verted statement of facts is flashed over the wires by the associated 
press that the miners are committing terrible outrages and that life 
and property are endangered. 

CONCLnSION. 

Some of the facts contained in this chapter will doubtless seem 
imaginary to some ; yet, nevertheless, they can be substantiated by 
honest, upright men, in every mining district in our State. The '' hydra- 
headed" grievances exist in all their deformities, and it is the prayer 
of the miners of this State that some means will be devised by the 
Legislature to remove these grievances as far as possible. They de- 
mand a tborengh ventilation and mine reffulation law, and the aboli- 
tion of the truck system, and long pays- They ask the Legislature to 
partially relieve them from the oppression and tyranny of mine own- 
ers. They ask for partial relief, because it is well known to the lead- 
ing minds that complete relief can only come by their becoming their 
own employers, lliey know that co-operation is the only cure for the 
evils to which they are subject, but until the dawn of that brighter era 
they must be protected hy the State in their hazardous oocupafcion, and 
it is the duty of the Stats to see that justice is done them. 

With this we commend the case to the honorable Senate and House 
of Eepresentatives of Missouri. 
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Visits of Bureau. 



We give, under this head, an account of oar visit to the coal mines 
located ir Kay, Lafayette, Kandolph and Macon counties, tc^ether with 
the testimony obtained from miners : 

EAr OOUHTT. 

The coal measures of Ray county underlie nearly one-fourth of the 
county and is generally called a two-feet vein, but in reality is not more 
than eighteen to twenty-two inches in thickness. The coal crops out 
along the Missouri bluffs, and ravines in the southern portion of the 
county, where it can be taken out by stripping and drifting; but gen- 
erally it lies from 60 to 100 feet below the surface. St. Joseph is the 
principal market ; from there it is shipped to Kansas, *nd as far 
north as Nebraska. 

July 27, 1880, visited Hughes & Co.'s coal mines, located half a 
mile from Richmond, on the Lexington and St. Joseph branch of the 
Wabash, St. Loais and Pacific EaUroad. The firm has three shafts in 
operation, with a producing capacity of 5,000 bushels of coal per day. 
The amount of coal takfen out from July, 1878, to July, 1880, was 412,- 
500 bushels. They employ on an average 160 persons ; price paid for 
digging, ii cents per bushel. Shafts No.'s 5 and 7 are 70 feet deep, 11 
by 5 feet 8 inches in width ; air shafts, 4 by 5 feet. No 6 is 100 feet 
deep, 10 by 4 feet 8 inches in width; air shaft, 4 by 3 feet. All the 
above shafts have but one opening, that is the main shaft. The air 
shafts, in this case, are really a part of the main shaft, separated only 
by a wooden partition, and the miners complain that the air is often 
very bad, and in case of fire or other accident to the shaft or entry, 
escape would be utterly impossible. 

Visited the mines of Blair & Slayden. This firm owns two separate 
shafts, one being in operation, the other idle in consequence of the 
dull season at the time of our visit. Shaft No. 3 is 60 feet deep, 10 by 
6 feet in width ; air shaft, 4 by 5 feet. No. 4 is 80 feet deep, 10 by 5 feet 
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in width ; air shaft, 5 by 3 feet. The air shafts are conBtructed on the- 
same principle as Hughes & Oo.'s, The firm employe 25 men and takes 
ont auaverage of 1,200 bushels of coal per day. The airin the pit very 
often, in sultry weather, gets so bad that the lamps refuse to burn. 

Visited W. Kankin & Co. 'a mines, located half-way between Rich- 
mond and Lexington Junction. The firm were working one drift and 
opening another one. They employ 30 men, mostly negroes, and take^ 
out from 1,200 to 1,500 bushels of coal per day. The drifts are nearly 
1,000 feet long; have one air shaft and two openings, the drifts being- 
connected by the cutting of an entry from one mine to the other,, 
which, in case of accident, would greatly facilitate the means of escape. 
But in these, as in other mines, foul air often accumulates by reason of 
imperfect ventilation. Besides, the mines are very wet, the drift de- 
scending towards the face of the coal. 

During our visit . another mine, north of Richmond, was being- 
opened by Hubble & Co, They had already reached a depth of about- 
60 feet; the shaft is 12 by 6 feet in width ; the air shaft, 2 by 6, being 
a part of the main shaft. 

LAFAYETTE COUNTY. 

Coal of good quality is found in nearly all parts of Lafayette 
county. The vein has an average of 22 inches in thickness. The coal is 
sold to railroad and steamboat companies, and a large proportion ie 
shipped to Kansas City and the West. 

July 28, 1880, visited Lexington. On our arrival we ascertained 
that the miners were on a strike since the first of June against a reduc- 
tion from 5 to 3| cents per bushel, some 500 miners participating in the 
strike. From a reliable source the -following inlormation was ob- 
tained : 

The Lexington and Kansas City Coal Company, located on the nar- 
row gauge branch of the Missouri Pacific Railroad, own 9 separate- 
drifts, and when in operation employ about 250 persons, with a pro- 
dneing capacity of about 4,000 bushels per day. 

J, C. McGrew owns two shafts, one located five the other sevea 
miles south of Lexington ; employs from 60 to 70 miners; .daily pro- 
duction, 2,000 bushels, 

Joseph Graddy & Co. own three drifts two and one-half miles south 
of Lexington; employ 30 men when in operation; daily put-out, 1,200^ 
bushels. 

A. O'Maley, two and one-fourth miles south of Lexington, owns- 
three drifts ; employs 25 men ; average daily production, 1,100 bushels. 
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Lexington Coal Company own one shaft half a mile south of Lex- 
ington, on the Sedalia branch of the Missouri Pacific Railroad ; em- 
ploy, when in operation, about 150 pereonB, with a producing capacity 
of 3,000 bushels per day. 

Several small drifts, supplying local trade, are located on the out- 
skirts of Lexington, and employ from three to ten men each. 

With the exception of J. C. McGrew, who is credited by the miners 
■with keeping his mines in good order, the miners report all the above 
mines in a poor condition, there being no artificial means, excepting 
the furnace, to conduct fresh air into the mines. The consequence is 
that " black damp" accumulates in leas than twenty-four hours, mak- 
ing it unsafe for any one to enter before the obnoxious gas is removed. 
The above drifts range from three hundred to fifteen hundred feet in 
length, and are not provided with any escapes. 

RANDOLPH CODNTY. 

Coal beds are found nearly all over the county; the main vein is 
four feet thick, and lies from sixty to one hundred and twenty feet be- 
low the surface. 

Visited the Stewart Coal and Mining Co., at Runtsville. The com- 
pany own one drift,'and employ ten persons, and take out six hundred 
bushels of coal per day. In company with the " pit boss" we entered 
the drift, which is about five feet square and three hundred feet long ; 
has one air shaft, four feet square, with an old heating stove in it in- 
stead of a furnace. The miners do not complain of bad air, and say 
the drift is easily ventilated on account of its short entries. 

Visited the Huntsville Coal and Mining Company's mines. The 
■company own two shafts, one (No. 3) located half mile east of the 
Huntsville court-house, opened in 1873, the other two miles northeast 
of Huntsville. They employ about one hundred persons, and dig three 
thousand bushels of coal per day, and, when in full operation, as 
high as four thousand, five hundred bushels have been taken out. 
Average employment in the year, eight months. In company with 
Mr. James F. Robinson, pit boss, we were shown through mine No. 3. 
The shaft is eighty -five feet deep, twelve by six feet in width, with two 
mi shafts five by six feet. The air in the pit was heavy, making it 
difficult to breathe, and a certain dizziness was perceptible. Before 
we had fairly made up our minds to ascend the shaft again our escort 
eaid A« had to go out, as he was gettiiig a headache from the had air. 
The miners claimed that the pit, on the day of our visit, was in better 
condition than usual, there being a strong wind on the surface ; the 
miners say that some days the air in the mine gets so^bad that they 
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have to come out, which, however, the pit boas claimed, only occurred 
when the mine was not worked for several days. 

The Independent Goal Company own one shaft, opened ^in 1873; 
employ an average of twenty-five persons, and take out one thousand, 
five hundred bushels of coal per da>. The shaft is sixty feet deep, ten 
by five feet in width ; entries run seven hundred feet in a southern 
direction ; air shaft four by five feet, located about four hundred and 
fifty feet from hoisting shaft. The mine was not in operation on the 
day of our visit; air occasionally very bad; no escapement shaft or 
other protection in case of an accident ; average time employed in the 
year, ten months. 

The Carbon Coal Company and Bailey's mine, located on W. St.. 
L. & P. R. R., between Huntsville and Moberly, employ a number of 
hands, and are constmcted on the same plan as the above shafts. 

HACON COUNTY. 

Coal, in large quantities, is found in the above county, cropping- 
ont in many places, thousands of acres being underlaid with it; aver- 
age thickness of vein, four feet ; principal market, 8t. Joseph. 

July Slat, 1880, visited the mines of Loomia & Snively, located at 
Bevier; own two ahafte, Employ two hundred persons and take out six 
hundred bushels daily. The shafts are sixty and seventy feet deep, 
with one separate air shaft connected with each mine. The main shafts 
are ten by five feet in width. In conversation wi'h miners it was ascer- 
tained that one of the shifts was unsafe to work in on many occasions ;: 
that very frequently they had to tarn their lamps upside down to keep- 
tbem burning. Openings of shafts are surrounded by frame sheds and 
engine house; no protection in case of fire or other accident. In the- 
latter part of 1879 a boy twelve years of age was killed in one of theee- 
shafts by the falling of the roof in one of the entries. 

Visited the mines of Atwell & Seip, located one-fourth mile north 
of Bevier, and opened in 1862. Own one shaft, sixty-five feet deep, 
twelve by six feet in width, with two air shafts separate from main- 
shaft. In one of the air shafts a furnace is located, the other is in- 
tended for an escape shaft; but no ladder, rope or other appliances^ 
were to be seen that could be used in case of emergency. The entries 
are two thousand, six hundred and forty feet in length. The firm em- 
ploys thirty -flight men, and thirteen boys from ten to fifteen years of 
age ; daily production from fifteen hundred to eighteen hundred 
bushels; the pit boss showed us through the mine; as remarked before, 
this large mine has but one furnace in which the fire had almost gone- 
out ; the current of air, we were informed by the pit boss, moved at i 
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the rate of thirty-five feet per minute in the entries ; in moving along 
the entries we noticed a Itirge amoant of stone and slate stored oil 
■either side that had fallen down from the roof, there being no props to 
bold it in place, showing too plainly the insecureness of the roof when 
not properly supported. , 

Thomas Wardell owns one shaft, (opened in 187&), one hundred 
and twenty feet deep, sis by twelve feet in width, with one air shaft 
four by five feet, located about seventy-five feet from main shaft; em- 
ploys tbirty-flve men and nine boys from twelve to seventeen years of 
age; daily out put, eighteen hundred bushels. Thislmine, when idle 
for several days, is reported as accumulating foul air; no escapes of 
«ny kind In case of accident. 

Visited the Missouri Goal and Mining Company, who own two 
mines, {known as the Summit mines), and which are respectively one 
hundred and forty and one hundred and fifty feet deep, with one air 
shaft serving for both mines, an entry having been driven from one pit 
to the other. The firm employ one hundred and twenty-five men and 
twenty-eight boys from ten to fourteen years of age ; daily projluc- 
tion, forty five hundred bushels. No. 2 was very badly ventilated 
before the connection- was made with No. 7; while the ventila- 
tion is still imperfect, yet the connecting entry in case of fire or other 
ascident, would greatly facilitate the chances of escape. 

Many other mines could have been described, but the above are 
among the largest, if not the most extensive mines in the State. And 
as tl^e balance are all constructed on the same plan, the above descrip- 
tion will serve to show how the miners by hundreds are driven into a 
mine, to toil with not air enough to live in, nor the means of escape in 
■case of accident. 

CHECK-WEIQHUEN. 

So far as we could ascertain, check-weighmen are an exception 
rather than a rule, at the coal mines in Alissouri. It would naturally 
be supposed that all miners would desire a checkweighman, but the 
supposition is incorrect, A great many of the miners refuse to con- 
tribute their share to defray the expense incurred by the employment 
of a check-weighman, saying they would get no better weigUt than 
before, or as one miner put it, " the miners would rather let the opera- 
tors cheat them out of one dollar per week than give ten cents to em- 
ploy a check-weighman." 

In no other employment is the workman so absolutely dependent 
on the honesty of his employer as that of mining .coal. The miner 
fills his car in the pit, perhaps one hundred feet below the surface of 
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the earth, and a half mile away from an openiag or shaft. The car is 
drawn out, placed on the Bcales, and weighed by an employe paid by the 
operator, and whatever weight the weighman gives for such car, the 
miner gets paid for. Thus it will be seen that the miner has to depend 
entirely — where no check weighman is employed — on the weight given 
by the employer or his agent, it being simply impossible for him to be 
present when the coal is weighed. 

In a few instances the miners are satisfied with the weight they 
receivcj but the m^ority openly avow dissatisfaction, and claim that 
they are outrageously robbed. So far as could be ascertained by the 
Bureau, check-weighmen are only employed at the mines at Bevier, 
Macon county. Whether a check-weighman is necessary or not, must 
be determined by the facts. At Bevier, in the Spring of 1880, the 
miners asked the operators to be allowed to place a check-weighman at 
«ach mine ; the request was granted by a few, the balance of the opera- 
tors refusing point blank ; the result was that the miners weaton astrike 
until the employers acceded to their demand. 

While we were at Lexington many were the complaints made to 
us in regard to the system practiced there of weighing coal ; and in 
order to illustrate how the poor miner was imposed upon, thefollo wing 
case was reported by one of the miners, and corroborated by all that 
we came in contact with : 

The miners had noticed for some time that they were receiving 
short weight, and came to the conclusion to examine the scales. To 
their surprise, they found a box of iron bolts and nuts placed under 
the scale in such a manner as to cut from one hundred andtwenty-five 
to one hundred and fifty pounds on a car loaded with coal, weighing 
from twelve hundred to fourteen hundred pounds. In explanation of 
this extraordinary occurrence, it was claimed by the weigher that the 
box was placed there to balance the scale. 

The miners claim that they reported the case to the grand jury, 
but that august body took no notice of the matter. An effort was 
made by us to find' the ' men that examined the scale, but in this we 
were not successful, the parties having left to seek work elsewhere on 
account of the strike that existed during our visit. But that the state- 
ment above referred to is true, is beyond doubt. The Lexington Reg- 
iiter, in its issue of May 6, 1880, has the following to say on the above 
subject; 

If we are correctly loformed, a very bad feellDK exists between th^ welgbmasters 
and the mlnera in a certain coal banh. If we have been told the troe story of the dlffl- 
culty. we are Inclined to believe that the coal miaers are In the right, and the pro- 
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prietors of tbe mlnea should see to IC that the wei£hm8Bterg do not take advantage of 
the hard working miners in welgbtng their coal. A welgbmaster who woald ttine 
swindle a miner Is none too good to commit a higher crime. 

While the existence of the " bad feeling" and its cause was t«o 
well known to admit of doubt, the Register unintentionally falls into 
an error in throwing the blame of the fraudulent practice upon the 
weighmaster instead of his employer. While it ie true that men will 
commit fraud either through fear of loosing their places or for the sake 
of standing well in the estimation of their employer, it is equ^y true 
that in cases like the one now under consideration, men can be hired 
to commit any wrong, which, if investigated, would subject both em- 
ploye and employer to the penalties of the law. This view of the 
question is fully sustained by the numerous disagreements continually 
occurring between miners and operators, not only in this State, but in 
other States where this branch of industry is pursued. The perpetra- 
tion.of such frauds and their exposure through the investigations of 
the Bureau constitute one of the most convincing proofs of the neces- 
sity for such a department, and an imperative demand for the most 
stringent legislation for the punishment and suppression of snch 
crimes. 

The miners at Lexington claim that they have made nnmerouft 
applications to be allowed a check- weighman, but the operators in each 
case peremptorily refused to comply with the request, and, it is claimed, 
discharged the person that made the application. Why the coal opera- 
tors should refuse to allow t^eir employes a check-weighman is a mys- 
tery to every fair-minded citizen that loves justice, to say the least; 
there is no extra expense incurred by the firm, nor could any objection 
be raised by any employer if one or more persons watch the weigher 
and keep an accurate account of the coal produced, so long as he gives 
full weight. 

In many instances the miners are deterred by fear from 'making a 
demand for a check-weighman, and work on dissatisfied and rebellions, 
waiting for an opportunity when they can openly revolt and enforce 
their rights. Many strikes have occurred on account of short weight 
received by the miners. At Lexington as high as three strikes in sii 
weeks have occurred on account of a certain weigher, but all to no avail, 
the company paying no attention whatever to the complaint of the 
miners. 

A correspondent writing from Kansas City, who was formerly em- 
ployed in the mines at Lexington and Camden, has the following to say 
on the subject of short weight : 

Digitized by GtlO^^IC 
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I wiBb to call your attention to the law of welgbta and measures. The m^Jorttr 
of the coal operators in tbls part of the country (Bay aod Iiafayette counties) outrage 
ously rob the miners hy giving them abort weigbt, and tbey do It with impnnity. If 
a miner grumbles be la spotted and Che first opportunity that o&prs be Is discharged, 
<tbe miner, knowing that he has no otber alMmatlve but to grin and bear it, soafcely ever 
says any tbing about it. I have searched the statutes of tfals State, and tbe only penslt; 
I can and for a violation of the law on welgbte and measares is a line ol ten dollars, 
when, in my Judgment, tt should not be less Chan one year In the State prison at bard 
latior. I mnst say ibat I know of some coal operators Chat are disposed to deal fairly 
with their men, but how can tbey wben they bave to compete with tbose daylight 
robbers at LexlngtonT Tbe Lexington Coal Company have tbeir weigh offices so con- 
etrncted that when tbey are wdgblng tbe miner's coal be cannot see whether he Is 
.^tting Justice or not. The company also bas a notice on the door whlcb reads, "No 
miners allowed in bore." 

Another (No. 1,744), writing from from Ijezington, says : 

We have to give eigbty-five pounds of coal to tbe bushel, but they rob us greatly 
jn tbe weight, taUng at least one hnndred pounds to the busbel. 

DOOKIRa ASH OVBB-WSIGET. 

Another evil greatly complained of by miners is the system of 
docking and taking over-weight for unclean coal. In the first place, 
the operators require the miner to give " eighty -five ponnds " to the 
bashel. This system of taking over -weight was first introduced by the 
operators at Bevier. When the shafts were first opened the coal was 
wet, owing to the fact that the mines were not properly drfiined. The 
operators claimed that the coal, when dry, weighed less than when it 
was brought from the pit, and that they were losing money on their 
contracts. The miners were then prevailed upon to give eighty-five 
pounds to the bushel, with the understanding that when the coal in the 
mines got dry, eighty pounds to the bushel should again be the standard 
weight. The miners acceded to the demand of the operators, and when 
the coal got dry again they asked to have the old system of eighty 
pounds to the bushel re-established, but the operators refused the re- 
■quest, claiming now that the five pounds should be thrown in for un- 
clean coal, such as sulphur or slate. The miners at first were not satis- 
fied at the turn things had taken, but finally submitted. Other opera- 
tors, one by one, followed suiti until to-day there are very few, if any, 
operators, who do not exact five pounds over-weight on the bushel 
from the already poor-paid miners. 

While at Richmond, standing on the platform at one of the coal 
shafte, watching the weigher weighing the coal and dumping it on the 
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platform, a car filled with coal was sent up by one of the men in the 
pit; the weigher noticed some unclean coal on the car, when he imme- 
diately called down to the man In charge at the bottom of the shaft to 

tell Mr. thathehaddockeJ him "two hundred" pounds on his 

car for unclean coal. This same car of coal was dumped with the other 
coal, and the unclean coal was not removed. The weigher was then 
asked if he had taken eighty-five pounds to the bushel from the car 
just docked. " Yes," was the reply, " that is the rule here." 

There can be no question as to the right of an operator to reject 
all unclean coal, but he certainly has no riffht to dock several hun- 
dred pounds on a car, and then require the miner to give elghty-fivfr 
pounds to the bushel. If the unclean coal was picked out before the 
car is weighed, and the standard weight of eighty pounds to the bushel 
be allowed, we are satisfied that no objection would be offered by the 
miner. 

The enormity of this fraud is only fully exposed when the aggre- 
gate amount of coal taken in a year by overweight, under the false 
pretense of allowance for unclean coal, is presented in figures. Takio^ 
an average day's work in the mines at fifty bushels, five pounds over- 
weight OD each bushel makes two hundred and fifty pounds for the day. 
Allowing three hundred and eight working days in the year, we have 
the enormous aggregate of seventy-seven thousand pounds. This 
amount of coal, divided by eighty, the legal weight of a bushel of coal, 
gives nine hundred, sixty-two and one-fourtb bushels, which, at i eta. 
per bushel, amounts to {38.49. ^s some of the operators employ as- 
many as 200 miners, it will be seen that the aggregate amount taken 
from them by the fraudulent system of overweight is swelled to the 
annual sum of $7,698.00. 

mcOMPEIBNT £UPL01£S. 

Coal shafts are divided into two classes : One is known as the " gin 
shaft, " and is operated by horse power ; the other is known as the 
*' steam shaft," operated by steam. The former mode of operating ia 
only in use at small mines, while the larger ones are worked by steam. 
Many of these engines are placed in charge of persons totally incom- 
petent and without experience, for the simple purpose of saving a few 
dollars per week. A practical engineer always commands the wages 
of a first olass mechanic, but on the score of economy such engineers 
are not employed, while men and hoys who can put a shovelfull of 
coal into the furnace and open the valve are placed in charge of the 
engine, thus endangering the lives of miners at least twice a day, morn- 
ing and evening, when they descend into and ascend from ttie shaft. 
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In conversatioa with an engineer who has charge of an engine at 
one of the coal shafts at Bevier, he said : " To-day I am the only per- 
son on this track (in the vicinity of Bevier) in charge of an engine 
that can show up a license that he is a prEictical engineer. The opera- 
tors employ incompetent men because they can hire them cheap." 

The employment of incompetent persons in positions involving 
risk to human life should not be permitted under any circumstances. 
To jeopardize the lives of hnndreds of citizens to fill the pockets of 
greedy employers should be regarded as criminal in the highest de- 
gree. But society, as constituted today, cares mote for the mighty 
dollar than for the safety and wellfare of some of its members. If by 
the burning of a factory, or the explosion of a ateam boiler, or suffoca- 
tion in a mine from poisonous air, ten or twenty human lives are lost, 
the employer is no sufferer by the loss. His stock and machinery be- 
ing insured, in a few days the debris is cleared away, the factory, en- 
gine and boiler replaced, the mine is cleared of the foul air and the 
firm is ready for business again; and by a little hurrying up and the 
employment of an additional force who stand waiting for the places 
made vacant by death, the stoppage of a few days or weeks is soon 
made good. But the widows and orphans, made such by ignorance and 
avarice, are left to struggle for- life unnoticed and uncared for ; and to 
crown the criminality, no steps are taken to prevent the recurrence 
of such misdeeds. 

What a commentary on our " boasted civilization." In the days 
of servitude the slave was well fed and clothed, and if he was taken 
sick or contracted a disease which might result in death, the possibility 
of such a result was a matter of concern to the master, for to him it 
was a matter of dollars and cents. Humanity now goes for nothing 
in our present system of political economy. 

MIMKRg' UOMKB. 

The insatiable greed of human nature, when left to its own way, has 
furnished many a futile topic for the pen of the ready writer and the 
orator's tongue. Itepeated over again it is the old story — " killing the 
goose that lays the golden egg," It is a great pity that at least one ex- 
ample cannot be found of an employer possessing so much of that 
quality which makes the whole world kin, as would prompt him to lead 
the way in improving the social and domestic conditions of those whose 
labor enriches him, by furnishing them, out of some of the surplus 
profits of his gains, pleasanter homes for the miner's family. But, 
say the gradgrinds, all this is mere sentimentalism, and sentimentalism 
has notbing to do with trade ; the business of trade is to make money, 
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and it is thus that " man's inhamanity to man," through intense selfish- 
ness, hegets unwilling work, poverty and misery, whereby the manifesta- 
tion of a little generosity and care for the comfort of others on whose 
labor all prosperity depends, different conditions and a different state of 
feeling would prevail. 

There can, therefore, be no question that if a sanitary committee 
was sent out by the Legislature to inspect the dwellings of the miners 
in our mining regions, a verdict of unqualified coudemnatioa would be 
returned if the principle on which our State is founded, " the welfare of 
our citizens," was not lost sight of. The statement made by Mr. Thomas 
H. Evens, in relation to the condition of the miners' homes which have 
come under the observation, are well borne out by the investigations of 
the Bureau. 

Many of the mine owners own the houses inhabited by the miners, 
and the condition of these houses is such as to call for legislative atten- 
tion. Constructed of a frame-work of scantling, boards nailed perpen- 
dicularly to the scantling, or what is known amongst carpenters as 
" sheathed and battened," no plastering, no ceiling, mere shauties in 
which ia winter a merciful man would not shelter his beast. At Rich- 
mond seventeen of these dwellings, occupied mostly by colored miners, 
came under our observation. These sheds are rented at from $2.50 to 
$5.00 per month. 

At Lexington it gave' the Bureau pleasure to note the miner's 
houses in better condition. Rents at Lexington vary from $5.00 to $7.00 
per month. A few of the miners here are the owners of the houses they 
occupy. 

At Huntsville rents range from four to six dollars per month, for 
houses contaioing two rooms and a kitchen, with a small garden patch. 

The Missouri Coal and Mining Co. at Bevier own a number of 
houses occupied by miners. Bent $5.00 per month. 

Very little gardening i&^done by the miners. The reason given is 
that the miner has not the time nor the pecuniary means to fence 
sufficient ground for that purpose, and if he had the event of Ms becom- 
ing unemployed, and, with Ids family, having to seek work elswhere, 
the money so expended would be a dead loss to him,.the mine owner 
not compensating him for the improvements made. 

MINIHG LAW. 

We have now given a description of the coal mines of Missouri, as 
far as it can be presented by a picture of their condition, and have 
shown the necessity of a thorough mining law similar to those existing 
in Indiana, Illinois, Pennsylvania and other States, And we trust the 
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Legislature will take prompt and effectual action in tihe premises. In 
order to give a clearer idea of what is needed in the State, we here in- 
sert a copy of the law governing mines and mining in the State of 
Indiana. 

AN ACT r«gulAttii{f the worklnir of coal mlaee, etc., approved March 8, 1879. 

Section 1. B« i( enaettd by the Smeral At»«inbl^^of th* State of rndiana. That he 
term mlDe,as used In thU act^ Includes erery shaft, slope or drift which Is used ortaaa 
been used fa Uie mining and removinfc coal from and below the surface of the ground. 
. 8eotloQ3. Six months from and after the tahtn^ effect of this act. It shall not be law- 
ful for the owner or agpent of any coal mine now aperated, or which may be hereafter 
operated, worked by shaft, or elope, or drift, wherein over Sfteen thonsand Equare 
yards have been excavated, to employ more than ten persons to work In such mine, 
unless there are, to every seam or strata of coal worked in such mine, at least two sep- 
arate outlets, separated by natnral strata, of not leas than one hundred feet In breadth, 
by which shafts or outlets, distinct means of Ingress and egress are always ayallable to 
the person employed In the mine ; but It shall not be necessary for the two outlets to 
belong to the same mine; and every mine opened alter the passage of this act, and 
after fifteen thousand square yards shall have been mined ont of it, It shall he unlaw- 
ful for the o«ner or agent to employ more than ten persons h> work In said mlne.In 
«very twenty fbnr hours, unless there are two distinct outlets ; also In all slopes, drifts 
and main entries, a sufficient number of reftige holes shall be established. 

Sectldn 8. Within three months from the time this act takes effect the owner or 
agent of any coal mine shall make or cause to be made, an accurate map or plan of the 
workings of sncb mine, on a scale of not less than one Inch to the one hundred feet, 
Bbowlng the area mined or excavated, and the looatJou and connection with such ex- 
cavation (jf the mine, of the lines of all adjotntng land and the nameg of the owners 
of such land, so far an knewn, marked on each tract of land. Said map shall show a 
complete working of the mine, with map, when complete, shall be certified to by the 
owner or agent to the effect that the same Is a true map of the worklnff of said mine. 
A true copy of such map the owner or agent shall deposit with the mine Inspector, 
within three months of the taking effect of this act ; the original map and survey to 
be kept In the office of such mine, and to be open for Inspection at all reasonable times ; 
Bald map shall show the date of survey, and one survey shall be made each year, be- 
tween the first days of Uay and September, and a new map, and a copy of the same, 
shall be filed as required In the original survey; or, the original map may be so 
amended each survey, so as to show the exact workings of the mine at the time the 
last survey was made. 

Section 4. In case the owner or agent shall reflise to make and file the map or plan 
with the copy thereof coutemplated In section three of this act, it shall be the duty of 
the mine inspector to Issue his warrant to the county surveyor of the county where 
the mine Is situated, commanding him to forthwith survey such mines and make an ao- 
curate map of such mine, and file the same in the office of such mine, and to furnish 
such Inspector with a copy thereof, as required by section three of this act, for which " 
services the surveyor shall be entitled, as a fee, the sum of five dollars per day for each 
day he may be employed In such survey , and making such map and copy thereof, and 
allhisnecessary expensesin procuring nelp to survey the mine; which fees, from the 
time the survey Is made, shall l>e a lien upon the mine and everything appertalniog 
thereto, and shall be collected by fee bOl Issued to the sheriff of the proper count?. 
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collectable wtthouC relief ftomvalaatlon laws, or tbe surveyor may have bisriKbtof 
ttctJon airatngt the parUes in aajr ooart havinc; |iirisdiction for the amount of hU claim. 

Section 6. Upon paymeDt of the fees, tbe mine Inepector stiall, nlthin a reasoD* 
able tjtne. make and deliver to the party so demanding the aame, an aocnrate («p; of 
any map or plan of Che worktnga of aach mine that may Iw on file In bis office. 

Section 6. The original map or plan of any coal mine, or tbe copy filed <vlth tbe 
Inspector, or a certified copy, issned under tbe hand and aeai of such Inspector, shall 
be evidence In any court of Justice in tbe State. 

Section 7. The term owner, as used In this act. is hereby defined to mean the im- 
mediate proprietor, lessee, or occupier of any coal mine, or any part thereof, and the 
term agent la hereby defined t^i mean any person, other than the owner thereof, having 
tbe care or management of any cohI mine, or any part thereof; and in case the mine 
is owned or occupied by a corporation, then any of iu officers shall be deemed Its 
agents. 

Section 8. The owner or agent of any coal mine shall, within six months from 
the Ume this act takes eS'ect, provide and esbiblieb a circulation of a sufiiclent amount 
of pure air to dilul« and expel therefrom the noxious and poisonous gases, to such an 
extent that tbe entire mine shall t)e in a fit state, at all times, for the men to work 
therein, and be A«e f^om danger to their health and lives from said gases and Impure 
^r ; said ventilation to be produced by any suitable appliance that will priiduce and 
Insure a constant supply of pure air throughout [he entire mine, but in no case shall a 
furnace be used at the bottom of tbe shaft in the mine where the hoisting apparatus 
and buildings are built directly over the top of the shaft, for the purpose of prodaclng 
a hot up-cast of air, Every such mine shall have ventilaUon affording one hundred 
cubic feet per minute for each and every'pereon employed In such mine, wbich shall 
be circulated through tbe main headlnKH, to an extent that will dilute and render 
harmless the noxious gases generated therein. 

Section 8. When a place Is likely to contain a dangerous accnmnlatlon of water 
or gases, the working, approaching such place, shall not exceed eisbt feet In widtli, 
and there shall be constantly kept, at a sufficient distance, not less than three yards In 
advance, at one bore-hole near the center of the working, and sufficient fiank bore- 
holes on each side ; and where two veins are worked In the aame abaft, the upper shall 
be so protected that no danger will occur to the miners working In the lower vein. 

Section 10. Mo owner or agent of any coal mine shsli place In charge of any en- 
gine used for conveying Into, or hoisting out of such mine persons employed therein, 
any but experienced, competent and sober engineers, and no engineer In charge of 
such eug^e shall allow any person, except such as may bedepnted for that purpose 
by the owner or agent, to Interfere with It, or any part of the machinery, and no per- 
son shall interfere, or in any way Intimidate the engineer In the disr^arge of his dutjea. 
and in no case shall more than six (6) men ride on any cage or cart at one time, and 
no person shall ride upon a loaded cage or car when tbe same Is being hoisted ont of 
or being conveyed into the mine. 

Section 11. The owner or agent of any coal mine, operated by shaft or slope, 
sball provide a sufficient cover overhead on all carriages and cages used for lowering 
• or hoisting persons into and out of the mine, and on tbe top of every shaft an ap- 
proved safety gate, also an approved safety spring on the top of every slope, and an 
adequate break shall be attached to evefy drum or machine used for lowering or rais- 
ing persons into or out of all shafts or slopes, and also a proper indicator {in addilioD 
to any mark on the rope), whicb shows to the person who works tbe macblne the 
position of the oage or load In the shaft, and there shall be cut In the side of every 
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liotEting shaft, at the bottom thereof, a traveling way, sufflcieutlj hlfth and vide to 
enable persons to pass the shalC in going from one side ta the other, without passing 
-Over or under the cage or other holstinii; apparatus. 

Section 12. The owner or agent of ever; coal mine, shaft or slope, at the end of 
six months from the time this net tabes effect, shall beep the top of every such ahaft 
or slope, and the entrance thereof, securely fenced off by vertical or flat gates, cover- 
in}( and protectinf; the mouth ot Buchshatt or slope, and the entrance of an abandoned 
.8baft or slope shall be secure y fenced off so that no Icjury can arise therefrom. The 
owner or agent, or either ol them, violating the provisions of this section, shall be 
fined tu any sum not exceeding one hnndrtd dollars tor each day or part of day the 
same is violated. 

Section 13. Any miner, workman, or other person who shall knowingly injure or 
interfere with any safety lamp, air course, or with any hrattice, or obstruct or throw 
open doors, or disturb any part of the machinery, or ride upon a loaded car or wagon 
In any shalt or slope, or do any act whereby the lives or health of the persons, or the 
security nf the mines an1 machinery are endangered, every such person shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor, and, upon conviction, shall be fined in anysam not exceeding 
ten dollars. 

Section 14. The mine inspector, miners employed and woriilug in and about the 
mine, the owner of the land, or other person Interested in the royalty or rental of such 
mine, shall at ail proper times have full rights of access and examination of allscalee, 
machinery or apparatus used in or al>out said mine, including the hank book in which 
the weight of coal is kept, to determine the amount ot coal mined for the purpose of 
attesting the accuracy. 

Section 16. In all coal mines in the Stale the miners and other persona employed 
and working In and about the mine, the owners of the land or other persons inter- 
ested in the rental or royalty on thucoHl mined therein, shall have a lien on said mine, 
and all machhiery and fixtures con ueated therewith. Including scales, coal bank care 
And everylhing used in and bImuC the mine, for work and labor performed within two 
jDontfas ; and the owner of the land, for royalty of the coal taken out from under his 
land. For any length of time not exceeding two months j and such liens shall be^ara- 
mount to, and have priority over, all other liens, except the liena of State for taxes, 
and such liens shall have priority, as against each other. In the order in which they 
accrued, and tor labor over that for royalty on coal. Any person to acquire such lien 
shall file in the recorder's offloe of the county (where) the coal mine is situated, within 
sixty days from the time the payment iiecame due, his notice of his or her inlenlion to 
hold a lien upon such property for the amount of his claim, and the name of the coal 
works, if kuDwn, or any other description describing the location of said mine ; and 
the recorder shall record said notice, when prt-sented, in a book used for recording 
mechanics' liens, for which the recorder shall receive a fee ot tweuty-five cents. Sulta 
brought to enforce any lien herein created, Shall be brought within one year of the 
date of tiling said lien in the recorder's office, and all Judgments rendered on the fore- 
closure of such liena shall include the amount of the claim found to be due, with the 
Interest on the same from the time due, and with a reasonable attorney's fee, the judg- 
ment to be collected without relief from valuation, appraisement or stay laws. For all 
wages due the miner or other person working in or about the mine, shall be due and 
payable on the second Saturday of the month after the month In which the work was 
•ione, and all payments lo be made in bankable fundi of the State of Indiana. 

Section 16. The rope used for hotsilog and lowering, In every coal mine, shall 
be examined by some competent person every morning before the men descendjnto the 
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•baft, and yhea gM Is known to exist, there shall be a competent Are boss, wboee 
iutj Itahall be to examine eaob and every place In the mine berore the men are per- 
mitted to enter and work, and the said Are boBS ahalt be at the mouth or bottom of tbs 
mine each day to inform every man as to the state of hU room or entry ; aai J works to- 
be carefully examined every moralai; with a safety lamp, by a competent person, be- 
fore any workmen are allowed to enter. 

Section 17. Within thirty days Bit«t this act shall takeeffect, the Qovernorsball 
appoint a mine inspector, who shall bold office for four years, and unUl hia successor 
shall be appointed and qualified. Said Inspector shall be a resident of the State of In- 
diana, and a practical miner of not less than twelve years' experience, two of which 
shall have been in digging and mining coal In the State of Indiana, preceding his ap- 
pointment, and no person eball be appointed nbo Is, or may be, pecuniarily interested- 
.in any mine within this State, directly or Indirectly. Said mine Inspector, t)e(i>reen- 
tering upon the duties of his offloe, shall execute a bond with sufHoleat surety, pay- 
able to the State of Indiana, In the penal sum of ten thousand dollars, for the taithfab 
discharge of the duties of his office, which bond shall be Bled with and improved by 
the Secretary ol State. He sball also take an oath of office. 

Secdon 13. The mine inspector shall hold his offlce In some central part of the 
mining district, and for his services he shall receive the following fees : For Inspect- 
ing each coal mine, a fee. of five dollars for each inspection of said mine, to be p&idby 
the Owner of said mine ; but not more than two Inspections shall be had In any one- 
year. Said fees to be collectable without relief from Taiuation laws, by fee bill lasueA 
by si^d inspector to the sheriff' of the proper county. 

Section 19. It shall be the duty of the Enine Inspector, appointed under tbts act, 
to enter, examine and inspect any and all coal mines and the works and machinery be- 
longing thereto, at any reasonable time by day or by night, but so as not to hinder or 
obstruct tbB workings of such coal mines more than is reasonably necessary In the 
discharge of his duties, and the agent or owner of such coal mine Is hereby required 
to fbrnlBh the necessary facilities lor such entry, examination and inspeistion ; and 
should the owner or a^ent fail or refuse to permit such inspection or rurnieh such 
faollitleB, the owner or agent, so fiiillng, shall be deemed to have committed a misde- 
meanor, and It is hereby made the duty of such Inspector to charge to snch owner or 
^ent of such violation, under oath, la any court of jurisdiction, and upon conviction, 
the owner or agent, or either or both, shall, upon conviction, befined Inany sumoat 
exceeding one hundred dollars for each offense. 

Section 20. The Inspector appointed under this act, shall devote bis enUre time 
and attention to the duties of hU ofBee ; be shall make personal Inspection at least 
twice each year, of all coal mines In the State, and shall see that every precaution Is 
taken to insure the health and safety of the workmen tbereln employed, and that tlie- 
provisions and requirements of this act are faitblolly carried out, and that the pen- 
alties of the law are enforced against' all who willfully disobey Its requirements; lie 
shall alao collect and tabulate the following facts : The number and thickness of each 
vein or strata of coal, and their respective depths below the surface, which are now 
worked or may be hereafter worked, the kind or quality of coal, how the same Is 
mined, whether by shaft, slope or drift ; the number of mines in operation In eacb 
county, and the owner thereof, and the number of men employed In each mine ; and 
the aggregate yearly production of tons from each mine, together with an estlmateef 
the amount of capital employed at each mine, and any other information relative to 
coal and mining he may deem necessary ; ail of which facts, so tabulated, together 
with a statement of the condition of mines as to safety and ventilation, he shall Ireely 
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set rorih In an annual report to the Governor, together with his recommendation as to- 
such other legiaUtion on Che subject of ml nine as he may think proper. 

Section 21. No boj under fourteen years of age shall be employed to work In 
an; of the mines In the State. 

Section 22. Any person violating any of the provisions of this act, shall be 
deemed gull^ of a misdemeanor, and, npon convlotton thereof, shall be flned In an; 
gain not exceeding &ve hundred dollars for each offense. 

Section 23. Whereas, there Is no taw now upon the subject of ventilation, and" 
there Is therefore an emergency for this act taking effect ; therefore, the same shall b»- 
In foroe tiom and after the first day of May, 1679. 
f 

CONCLDSIOir. 

The proverb is not leae true than trite that " an ounce of proven-* 
tion is worth a jmund of cure," and while the principle is recognized 
that trickery in trade is essential to Buccess in business, the timely ex- 
posure of the evils incident to our mining and other industrial pursuits 
makes it barely [mssible that they will reach the magnitude attained 
by similar evils in the older States. Popular vigilance and general, ad- 
vancement in intelligence will bring its influence to bear upon the law- 
making power, and an effectual check will thus he given to any at- 
tempt at oppression or imposition by one class of citizens on another.. 
The idea once fairly and thoroughly grasped by the citizen that it is 
the dnty of the State to look after the well-being of the adult equally 
with that of the child, the future statesman will see that there shall 
exist no such grounds for complaint as that expressed by the coal 
miners of this State. True views of statesmanship long ago declared 
that " education is the cheap defense of nations," and we shall not 
come up to Jefferson's ideal of " a wise and frugal government," until 
there shall be a reading room and library within easy reach of all, aud- 
laws to protect every citizen whose labor contributes to the wealth and^ 
prosperity of the State. Intelligent, virtuous and industrious citizens^ 
not gatliug guns, are the best protectors of social order. 
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Lead Mining. 



Next to coal and iron, lead is one of the principal minerals in the 
•State ; the mines have been profitably worked for many years, and, 
-although thousands of tons of ore have been taken out of some mines, 
as.yet there are no indications of their being exhausted. While prob- 
ably the most extensive mining is done at Joplin, Bonne Terre, Ver- 
sailles and Mine La Motte, there are altogether some sixty firms en- 
gaged in mining lead in thirty-nine different localities in the State, giv- 
ing employment to thousands of miners. 

We visited the lead mines of Joplin, Webb City, Oronogo, Mine 
..LaMotte and Bonne Terre, and found that at the three places first 
named, the miners, as a rule, are not properly in the employ of the 
. 'Companies, but lease lots 200 feet square from the companies, and sink 
shafts, bearing their own expenses, or in partnership with some one 
who is able to furnish a "gcub stake," as it is called. Working on com- 
pany lands they are compelled to turn in the ore when cleaned, at ak 
-arbitrary figure, usually S25.00 per thousand pounds when pig led is 
fleven cents per pound in St, Louis ; also paying pump rent extra where 
the land is drained by the owners or companies, amounting from $L50 
to $2,00 per thousand pounds. This figure, when pig lead is down to 4J 
(as at present, November, 1880,} gives the companies and land owners, 
including 10 per cent, royalty, fully fifty per cent, profit clear, leaving a 
Tery precarious living to the miners, who have to bear all the losses ol 
accident or delay in drainage, or re-prospecting when the ore body is 
lost or worked out. 

The matter of ventilation is feebly accomplished in some instances 
by blowers worked on top by hand or horse power, and some times 
attached to the draining engine, but still a life is occasionally lost by » 
too hasty descent into shafts where carbonic^ acid has collected, and 
many miners suffer from the effects of smoke or gases, prodbced by 
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the application of dynamite, producing violent cephalalgy and nervous 
prostration. This can only be remedied by a thorough expulsion of 
the gases before entering the mines. 

The caving of rotten ground or badly timbered mines causes many 
accidents, some of them fi-om criminal oarelessneBs of the mine owners, 
or recklessness on the part of the employes. As machinery improves 
these accidents have somewhat decreased in frequency, but still enough 
occur to indicate that our s> stem of mining is far from having attained 
that degree of safety which a strict discipline would insure, and any 
law that could efiectually secure the safety of the life of one man and 
thus insure his protecting care to one family, would not be labor spent 
in vain. 

The lead ore at Joplin, Qranby, Webb City and Oronogo, lies at an 
average depth of one hundred feet below the surface, and the average 
coat of sinking a shaft ia given at about' $5.00 per foot. Few miners 
having this sum of money at their command — while working for wages 
in day time — club together and sink a shaft by working four and five 
hours every night until the work is accomplished, and thus, by hard 
work, they try to better their condition . 

The " mining contract" the miners enter into with the companies, 
locaUy known as "jug handles," because the risk is all on the miner's 
side, is as follows: 

MINISG CONTRACT. 

Ko. -. 

It is hereby agreed, by and between , as party of the 

Brat part, and , as part of the second part, as fol- 
lows; 

Ist. That the said party of the first part hereby employs the said 
part of the second part to mine for lead and zinc ores on the fol- 
lowing described lot of land (Here follows a description of the land to 

le mined, and where located — Bureau), at , Missouri, upon and 

object to the following terms, conditions and requirements : 

1st. Said part of the second part shall mine said land at all times 

n good workmanlike manner, and continuously during the contino- 
ince of this contract — [Provided, That work may be suspended on ac- 
;oQnt of unavoidable accident or sickness of said part — r- of the second 
)art for a period not exceeding ten days without written permiss'on.] 
ind it is further agreed by both parties that working on said lot fora short 
Jeriod nearing the termination, or suspension of ten days, for the pur- 
)08e of holding said lot, is not the meaning of this contract, and will 
lot prevent a forfeiture. Said lot must be worked in good faith. ,-. . 
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2d. The said part of the second part shall deliver all the lead 

ore and zinc ore to said party of the first part at the abaft where raised, 
or at the place where washed on the lands of the said party of the firat 
part. ' 

Said party of the first part hereby agrees to pay to said part 

of the second part, as full compensation for mining, raising and clean- 
ing said ore, as follows, to wit: For lead ore, the sum of twenty-five del- ' 
lara for each one thousand pounds of firat class mineral so raised and 
delivered, when the market price of pig lead in St. Louis is seven cents 
per pound, and a proportionate sum as said market price in St. Louis 
shall vary from seven cents, and a proportionate sum for inferior 
era], according to quality. Zinc ore, the cash market price therefor 

Joplin, less thereof, which shall be retained by said party 

first part. 

It is agreed that there shall be deducted from the sum due said ' 

part of the second part, three dollars per thousand pounds for lead i 

ore raised from ground drained by said party of the first part, as com- j 
pensation for such drainage. 

It is agreed that should said party of the first part refuse to pay toi 

said part of the second part the said market price for zinc ore,! 

less , then said party of the first part shall, upon payment to him ) 

of said , in money or zinc ore, give written permission to remove 

said zinc ore from said land and dispose of the same. \ 

It is expressly agreed that no interest in land or ore is hereby 
granted or conveyed, and that the only relation existing or hereby cre- 
ated between the party of the first part and the said part of the 

second part, is that of employer and employe ; and if said part of 

the second part shall not mine said land in the manner heretofore pro- 
vided, or if work shall be suspended thereon (except as herein ex- 
cepted), or if said part of the second part shall deliver any of said 

lead ore or zinc ore to any person other than said party of the first 
part, or if any lead ore or zinc ore shall be removed from said naimog 

by any person other than said party of the first part withoat 

written permission as aforesaid, or should said part of the second 

part in any respect fail to comply with any stipulation herein cott 
tained, then and in each of said events this agreement shall thereby b» 

come void, and all rights of said part of the second part 

thereby cease, and said party of the first part may take immediate poa- 
' session of said land and all shafts therein, without notice to quit, de- 
mand of possession or any legal proceedings whatever. 

This agreement shall not be assigned without the consent, 
writing, of the said party of the first part. 
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The said party of the first part, his superiutendent and agenta, shall 
ve at all times the right to occupy and use said lands for all purposes 
t inconsistent with the provisions of this contract, and go and re- 
ain upon said lands, at all times to inspect said lands and to see that 
is contract is complied with. 

Subject to the above conditions this contract shall remain in force 
itil the day of , A. D. 18—. 

In witness whereof the parties hereto have set their respective 
.nds this day of , A. D. 18—. 

, rS>BAL.] 

J [Sbal.] 

, [dKAL.] 

, LSkal.] 

, [SaAL,J 

The above " contract " is a fair sample of all the lead mining con- 
icts in Honthwest Missouri, and, as the miners claim, a one-sided in- 
"ument. 

It is further claimed by the miner that a certain company at Jop- 
I has, in several instances in the past, when the miners struck lead in 
rge quantities, used all kinds of trickery to find some flaw in the con- 
let by which the miner forfeited his claim. This and other obstacles, 
ch as high royalties, excessive pump rent, loss of time, occasioned 
' the company's not heoping the water out of the mines, has materi- 
ly hindered the miners from making any material headway. 

The miners claim that if a law was enacted to prevent extortion 
the matter of " royalties or rents," as they deem such extortion a 
ecies of usury, charging the men fifty per centum for the use of their 
ads as capital, while the miners bear all the expenses, and are de- 
luded out of their earnings by *' cut throat " forfeit claims in the 
ining leases, and are not allowed to sell the products of their labor 
the highest bidder, are forced to await the market rise as given in 
e newspapers, which are held back and reported P. T. (private terms), 
Dg after the price has risen. But it no sooner falls than companies 
e informed by telegraph, and the price falls immediately ; an unjust 
scrimination, working a loss of many thousand dollars per annum 
the miners. 

Another form of unjust discrimination is in grading, sometimes in 
jight, and which the men would rather bear the loss of than be in- 
ilved in tedious litigation, subject to injunctions where they aie un- 
lie to give bonds, and of course are thrown out of employment. It ia 
gued by the miners that if the rates on railroads may be regulated 
' statutory provision, if usury laws can be enforced, why not laws ^h>q1c 
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prevent extortions in the matter of royalties or per centage for the 
privilege of mining on claims where the miner puts in his labor as a 
part of the capital in the investment ! 

Ten or fifteen per centum, it is argued by the minerB, with the 
privilege to sell to the highest bidder, a product to which the miner 
most certainly acquires a vested title by reason of his labor in raising, 
is cert^iinly a sufficient profit on the investment, and if the land owner 
or company can make more by hiring their labor by the day and bear- 
ing all the losses, they certainly have that option. 

In Southeast Missouri the miners, as far as could be ascertained 
by the Bureau, are mostly employed by the day, and a few working by , 
the square yard, the lead being principally found in solid rock. 

LEAD MIHEBS' HOMES. 

The homes of miners in the lead districts are, in many cases, the 
same as those of the miners in the coal regions — poor, dilapidated 
shanties. 

In Southwest Missouri the miners build their own houses, and, as 
a genera! rule, on company grounds ; live, ground rent free ; only one 
case came under the observation of the Bureau where the company 
charged " one cent " per moqth for ground rent when the miner works 
on the company's land, and one dollar per month if he works for 
another firm. This company also compels the miners to sign a 
tract, giving them power to remove them from the premises after ten 
days* notice. 

In Southeast Missouri one dollar is charged, as a rule, for ground 
rent, where the miner puts up his own house, and from $2,00 to $1.00 
where the house belongs to the company, while in a few instances the 
companies furnish houses (such as they are), rent free, to their em- 
ployes. 

IBOH MINIBGI. 

A visit was paid to Iron Mountain and Pilot Enob in the fall of 
1879. While the mines were worked in both places, they were not 
running full force. The crisis in the iron trade from 1873 to 1878 com- 
pelled the Iron Mountain Company to employ but a small force, and 
the Pilot Knob Iron Company to suspend operations for several yean, 
there being no profits whatever in the business. 

The employes of the Iron Mountain Company live in the compi' 
ny's houses, rent free, with the privilege of small garden plots. Tb« 
houses are in better condition than those usually found in miniof 
camps. A few boys were found employed aa mule drivers to haul back 
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empty cars that are run down an inclined railway loaded with ore. 
Public schools are open on an average eight months in the year. Out- 
side of low wages the miners complain of " long pays ;" that is, the- 
company makes a full settlement in cash every three months, but 
allows the men to draw one-half cash and one-half in due bills every 
week, good for merchandise at company's store. The men say t&atthe 
company charges from 10 to 30 per cent, more for the same article 
than it can be bought for elsewhere. 

At Pilot Knob many of the miners also live in company houses, 
rent free ; nearly all have a small piece of ground fenced for garden 
purposes. The houses are not in as good condition as those at Iron 
Mountain, probably on account of the mines being idle since 1873. A 
few small boys were employed to carry drills and other tools, and act 
as general helpers. Public schools are open an average of ten months in 
the year. 

In regard to other localities where iron is mined in the State, the 
Bureau had no opportunity to visit them. But from correspondence 
with minere, it was ascertained that their condition is about the same- 
as those alluded to above. 
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Sanitary Condition. 



OIQABHAKERS. 



As a rule, cigar shops ate badly ventilated. In 73 returns 16 only 
Teport ventilation good, the others, in moat cases, report " very bad," 
""horrible," " sickening," etc. In Kansas Uity one shop ie over a board- 
ing house kitchen, where the smell of cookery disgusts the workmen. 
The most prevalent disease is consumption, from tobacco dust and close 
■confinement. This statement is supported by every return except 
three. The working of the tobacco induces such diseases as catarrh, 
bronchitis, lung and throat troubles. Nervous and general debility is 
also a common complaint among cigarmakers. The continuous strain 
at one and the same work, hour after hour, automaton-like, and the 
xapidity of the movement of the hands and the excitement of the 
work causes nervous diseases. The tobacco dust injuriously affects the 
eyes. Better ventilation, shorter hours, out-door exercise, plenty of 
fresh air, larger work rooms are the remedies proposed by the men to 
abolish the evils named above. Wash rooms are an exception. 

A return from St. Louis says : 

The general condiUoD ol vorksbops In wbioh clgarmiikera are compelled to 
work ia, is a very unhealthful one most employers, seeming to think that any placa 
'Is good enough for a cigarmaker. Good sanitary laws are needed above anything else, 
and they should be rigidly enforced. 

TOBACCONISTS. 

Three report their shops as bad ; one does not work enough in the 
■week, for want of work, to have it hurt him. The inhaling of dust and 
lugh temperature in some rooms is very injurious to the health. 

The Bureau visited the leading tobacco factories in St Louis, and 
Tvhile some were in a fair condition, others were found where childrea 
:froin 9 to 15 years of age were closeted in rooms stemming tobacco in a i 
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teraperatnre of 80 to 88 degrees, and every window closed. Extra. 
rooms for female help to change clothing were found in every 
factoiy. 

PRraTERS. 

One return from Kansas City says : " The building is very bad, 
liable to tumble down at any moment, ought to be condemned." An- 
other says ; " Olose confinement and strong odors of printers^ ink cause 
impaired health. Nearly all agree that the want of proper ventilation 
and the inhaling of dust from cases and wearing of metal, aids to pro- 
duce consumption and lead colic. Very few have rooms set apart to 
wash or change clothing. 



Generally, the sanitary condition of shops is fair, except in winter,, 
when the pressing with hot irons makes the room very uncomfortable. 
Some back shops are reported as dirty. Consumption, dyspepsia, lung 
and liver diseases prevail in the trade, from excessive sitting and con- 
finement of long hours of labor. 



Five employes report their shops in a bad and unclean condition^ 
the others good or fair. The men complain of dust as affecting them, 
and bringing on lung disease. The trade is hard on the chest, and 
piles are very common among the coopers. 

FLOUa HILLS. 

Flour mills are generally well ventilated. The work is reported 
as very dusty, and that millers are affected more or less with catarrh. 

FDBNITUEB. 

This trade is reported as being healthy, with the exception of the 
varnishing, which is very unhealthy onaccount of the confinement of 
employes in close rooms. One furniture factory in North St. Louis, 
employing 140 men, is reported as in bad condition. 

HABNESSMAEERS. 

One establishment, employing 78 men, is reported in bad condi- 
tion ; another, employing 25 men, reports not very good,tind another,, 
with 100 men, reported in bad condition. Gonsumption and long dis~ 
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«aae are the effects of night work and constant sitting. One finn with 
183 persons, has a wash room, but none for a change of clothing. 
Health of employes, as a general thing, is good. 

IROH WOBKS. 

'ITie health of employes in this trade is generally good. An iron 
works at Midland, and a wire works, stove works, and boiler shop at 
St. Louis, are reported as having rooms set apart for washing and 
dressing. 

IRON MINES. 

Kbeumatism and piles are reported as very frequent among the 
miners at Iron Mountain. Mine sickness and Inng disease at Pilot Knob. 
T^e latter disease is contracted from inhaling the smoke from lamps and 
powder, which is caused by improper ventilation. The need of an 
*'.air compressor," at Pilot Knob, is strongly recommended. 

STOVE FOONDBmS. 

Moulders are affected by dampness of their clothing from sweat- 
ing, and no chance of changing their clothing after their day's labor. 
Lung disease and rheumatism are very prevalent in the trade, and 
burns from hot iron are frequent. Stove mounters are blinded from 
sparks of emery wheels. Ohippers' eyes are affected by strain. Con- 
dition of shops generally fair. 

MACHINISTS. 

This trade is dangerous to life and liWb on account of the close 
proximity of machinery ; the turning of brass is unhealthy and lathe 
work dangerous. Dust from emery wheels is unhealthy; sanitary 
condition of shops reported fair. No rooms set apart for change of 
«lothing. 



This occqpation is reported healthy ; although a great many en- 
gineere are stationed in mere sheds, and while sweating, they are often 
«xposod to draught and sudden changes of atmosphere, which pro- 
duces rheumatism and kindred diseases. 
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CABPENTBRB. 



As a general thing carpenters are employed out doors, and the oc- 
cupation is considered healthy. All that may be considered injurious 
to health is the dust in tearing down old rubbish in bnildings, and thfr 
continual stooping. In many respects the occupation is very danger- 
ous from climbing buildings and standing on scaffolding only too often 
unsafe for use. 

PLAnriira HrLLS. 

Notwithstanding tbe dust and dirt in these milla, the general health 
of employes is reported good. Only in two places are conveniences pro- 
Tided for employes to wash and change their clothing after the day's 
labor. 



While the general health of employes is reported good, yet, as one 
employer states, this occupation "is hard on the longs, in consequence 
of dust and exposure, and strain, on breast." In many cases the men are 
exposed to extreme perils from nnaound planks and rotten ropes in 
acaffolds. Numerous are the accidents that happen daily from simple 
neglect to provide the proper appliances. 



The painter's trade is very unhealthy, from the use of lead and the 
constant smell of turpentine. The disease known as " painter's colic " 
makee fearful ravages in the trade ; men are stiffened in the joints, 
paralyzed in the limbs ; the kidneys are infected and the whole system 
disordered. Lead colic is reported by all the returns, and, as a remedy, 
one proposes to " take olive oil once a month ; " another says, " drink 
sweet milk and bathe frequently, at least twice a week, and keep the 
liver well regulated ; " another says, " drink freely of vinegar or linseed 
oil." Working on ladders and scaffolds, very often unfit for use, place 
the men of this trade in continual jeopardy of life and limb, and many 
are the accidents reported through the daily press that could be avoided 
by the exercise of more regard for the men's lives, and by providing 
propersafe-guards for their protection, 

BBICSLATEBS. 

Generally, the health of bricklayers is good ; the only danger is 
peril to life and limb on unsafe scaffolds, and liability to sun strokes. 
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One bricklayer at Bonne Teire complains of the susceptibility to lead 
poison from inhaliog smoke at the lead furnaces, St. Joseph mines, 
and &om drinking the water of the region which is impregnated with 
lead. 

PLASTERERS. 

Every one of the returns complain of rheumatism as a disease af- 
fecting plasterers ; it is caused by overheating at work. The dampness 
of the lime affects the hands and makes them sore, and from the position 
of their bodies while at work the eye-sight, at times, is dimmed. 
Added to this there are frequent accidents, such as falls from scaffolds, 
produced by bad timber used in their constrnction. 

COAL MDTER8. 

Asthma greatly troubles the miners by inhaling impure air. (See 
coal mining.) 

RAILROADS. 

Locomotive engineers report that their occupation is hard on the 
lungs, eye-sight and the nervous system, which could be avoided by 
mnning less number of miles per day. They say that when business is 
good, engineers are run too hard, and many are made sick by such 
long runs. When business is slack they do not make full time. The 
companies only pay for the time an engineer works, and some keep 
one-third more men than they need, to keep down the others. It 
does not cost them any more, as they pay by the trip. Engineers 
running passenger trains get in full time usually, but have to run a 
great nomber of miles per day. 717 — Loeomoiive engineer reports 
consumption, kidney, liver and nervous diseases in the trade, and 
says : " The diseases incidental to the profession of locomotive en- 
gineers could be lessened, I think, by 50 or 75 per cent, less than at 
present, by railroad companies reducing the number of miles run and 
hours devoted to labor. It often occurs that an engineer gets no more 
than 14 hours out of 36 for rest and sleep, and are often on their engine 
22 hours at a time without rest. It is not only the case with the engineers, 
but firemen, brakemen and conductors also." 20 — Moberly. Carpen- 
ter, St. L., K. C. & N. K. E., complains of "malarial neighborhood and 
bad ventilation in car shop." 1478 — St. Joseph. Boiler Maker re- 
ports " rheumatism from overheated shops." 614 — Moberly. Mackin- 
•ist: " Shop in poor condition ; in winter the wind drives the snow 
through the crevices of the building, covering the lathe to a depth of 
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two inches." 818 — Gar repairer: " EfaenmatiBin from getting wet and 
Bitting under cars repairing." 875 — Same trade : " Dangerous from jacks 
giving way and car falling down." 448 — Switchman, on St. L., K. C. & 
N. R. R., earns $5.60 per week, reports " chills* and fever for want of 
warm clothing and means to provide for medical care." 454 — Svntch- 
man, says : " Railroad companies favor cheap labor, no matter whether 
competent or not, and often the case is, they do not hire enough men 
to make the road safe." This statement is supported by return 474, 
who says : " One man has to do the work of two." Rhenmatism is very 
common amongst the men by reason of exposure to all kinds of weather. 

.LEAD WOBSS. 

The sanitary condition of lead works is generally bad, and the busi- 
ness very unhealthy. Lead colic, stiffening of joints and paralysis are 
common ailments. 181 — Laborer in lead works, says : " I am weaken- 
ing va strength, and never will be the same man again. When I came 
here three years ago, I weighed 170 pounds ; now I weigh only 145. 
During that time I had to stop work three different tiihes ; was sick 
with lead colic. This is the result with all that work in lead works. 
Something should be done for us by the employers in the business — to 
at least care for us while sick." 

LEAD HniEa AND BMBLTma FITRSAOBS. 

The reports received from employes in the lead mines and furnaces 
all agree that the business is unhealthy, and especially so in and around 
the smelting furnaces. Oomplaints are made that the smoke stacks are 
not sufficiently high to carry off the poisonous vapor set free in 
the smelting of lead. The men claim that the smoke of the furnace 
;poiBons the air they breathe, and brings on lead colic ; destroys garden 
truck, and that hogs and cattle drinking the water in ponds impreg- 
nated with the poison, die from its effects. The following extracts from 
returns and correspondence are given to show the extent of the evil : 

Bxtum l704—Joplin.—'^e are troubled with poieouonB smoke, the result of lov 
smoke stacks. Better venUlatlon Is needed. 

Return 1016— Mine LaMotte. — Our work Ir very unhealthy by reason of inhaling 
lead poison. 

Return 1116— Bonne TCTre.— la tbe fuTnaceB connected With the works, (tre*' i"- 
conveoieQCe and much sickness is caused by tbe smoke, which could he avoided b; 
compelling the company to erect higher smoke stacks to convey the poisonous smoke 
awa; from the w.orks. 

Jfeittm llOB-Bonnt Iter*.— The sanitary condition of the calcioe furnaces Is bsd. 
The company should be compelled, by law, to erect smoke stacks sufficiently high to 
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eoBTey tbe unoke above the works. Tbe way in which thej are built at present cauBes 
much dckaess among all clasaea. 

Actum 1S19.—1 have been sick for several months with lead colio, caased by low 
imolie stacks. 

lUtum 1108.— AA to the disease (mine sickness) most prevalent here, it could tie 
sToIded by erecting higher smoke stacks t« carry off tlie smoke and poisonous air. 

A correspondent from Mine La Motte writes to the Bureau as fol- 
lows : 

Wbat makes the work so unhealthy In the calcine fomace is the lead poison and 
not the sulphur. We inhale the poison (^om the smoke; the smoke stacks are only 
sbout ID feet high, when they should be 100 feet 

Another correspondent from Bonne Terre saya : 

The smoke stacks at tbe smelting fnroace are about 3fi leet high, when they ought 
to be at least 75 feet. They being so low causes the smoke to fall to the ground, and 
Its poisonous effect baa killed all the garden truck. It has also killed hogs, on account 
oritaelr feeding on the ground which is impregnated with the poison fhim theamelting 
fuTDsoe. The smoke affects our lungs, and the doctors call it lead poison. 

With the above evidence before us, the Bureau decided to sift the 
matter more closely and if possible obtain an authoritative statement as 
to tbe real facts in the case. 

The following communication re^rring to the evil above complained 
of was received by the Bureau, in answer to a letter addressed to an 
eminent physician residing in one of the lead districts in this State ; he 
says: 

" Tour tAYOT of the lust received and contents noted. In regard to the pois- 
onous effecU of the smoke from the lead furnaces upon the men employed about 
them, I attribute It in a great measure due to tbe Atct tb*8t the stacks are not suffi- 
ciently high for the wind to carry the smoke away from the men, and the oxidized 
lead, free In tne air they breathe, produces ' coUca plcconum' or lead colic. The ma- 
jority of furnaces in the country, and all at this place, are built in low places so as t« 
secure a supply of water with which to dress the ore and to supply the trailers, and 
tbe result is, with the low stacks, In many Instances they not t>eing over 80 feet high, 
all feet the effect to a greater or less degree, and the deleterious result is, if not to pro- 
dace lead colic, to so derange the aI>dominal organs as to cause nearly every case of 
ordinary fever to assume an enteric or typhoid form, and to be very difficult to man- 
age. I do not believe that It is a fact that the flsh are killed by the water from the 

dressing works running into the streams, for water used by the company runs 

t)ack Into their reservoir, after being used, and yet some varieties of flsh, notably the 
perch, seem to do well in it. Tbe animals that die do not seem to do so from drinking 
the water but from effects of the smoke, but as I have never examined tbe abdom- 
inal vitfra of any that have died, I cannot say wbat pathological conditions exisL 
Cattle and dogs enffer most. The furnaces now in use here are not the oid-fasbloned 
' reverberaUng' ones, but are denominated 'oaldne' and 'slag.' The ore, after being 
dressed. Is roasted or calcined, and converted into a kind of alag ; It Is then taken to tbe 
slag furnace where It Is smelted and cast Into pifs, and at the lime of 'drawing' the charge, 
the polsonooB gases fllUng the air In and around the furnace Is almost stifling, and 
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coald all be curled away if stacks, parUcnlary of theilag funiaces, were msde higher. 

It is very difficttit to get men to work in the furnaoes of ttie company wliicli 

baa entirely the bind mentioned above, ai tiiey dread an attack of what tbej \em 
' mine iickness.' and know tbey will Iw attacked if they work there, and 1 know oT 
but two meibods ol obviatlni; the difficulty: First, build the stacks higher ; and, iw- 
ondty, let all who work Id the smoke use sulphuric acid, which will convert tin Usi 
into aalphatt, which is tioCb insoluble and inert. I think a committee Bhould b* ap- 
pointed to examine Into this matter as It is of vital importance!" 

In response to the Burean's reqnest, Dr. S. 0. Price, of JopUn, a, 
physician of high standiDg, contributeB the following chapter of the 
report on the sanitary condition of the lead mines at Joplin and its im- 
mediate vicinity, he says; 

Some of the diseases, or probably more properly speaking, some of 
the complications indigenous to the immediate locality of the lead 
mines of the Joplin region, are due to the chemical effects of the water; 
the surface lodes .or deposits are much oxydized, as indicated by the 
white coating of oxydized particles, which can be shaken off, when dry, 
like ashes. This is probably changed largely into the carbonate, for we 
find many crystalized maBsea from the drippings of water through 
these ore bodies after the form of stalagmites, clearly indicating that 
the water veins underground must contain a'greater or less impregna- 
tion of these salta. As a result we find many of the symptoms present, 
which usually occur from the ingestion of lead salta, to wit: (a) Con- 
stipation, which is general, and as a complication of all diseases, re- 
quires the exhibition of increased quantities of cathartics, the doses for 
children, say of five. to eight years, requiring as much as for adults 
ordinarily in other localities, (h) Our colics are more prolonged and 
severe than otherwise, ranging all the way from slight bilious symp- 
toms to severe lead spasm, (c) All forms of neuralgias, facial, ova- 
rian, intestinal, muscular, etc., have a persistency and greater inten- 
sity, are more prolonged, require more medication, and are more liable 
to relapse on slight provocations than usual, (d) In the treatment of 
other forms of neuroses, notably epilepsy and epileptoid attacks, there 
is a persistency or resistance to medicaments looking to the control of 
spasm that indicates what I have long thought to be the presence in 
the tissues implicated, of sufficient quantities of the poison to augment , 
to a considerable degree, the force and persistency of the symptoms; 
hence, I have in several cases urged a removal to some distance from 
the immediate locality where the water is liable to be impregnated by 
drainage from ore bodies, and as a result, I have seen the excitability 
of organs affected by nervous irritability, also the general sympathetic 
system, similarly affected, rapidly improve under the same treatment 
and otherwise similar hygienic surroundings, and go on to permanent 
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lonvaJescence where it had been, preyious to removal, almost hopeless- 
e) In the ordinary aymptomotology of summer complaints of child- 
en, even to the age of five years, we may see the same increase in the 
rritability of the whole .intestinal mucus tract with a like augmenta- 
:ion of the persistency before spoken of which I have concluded was, 
n part, a mechanical or topical irritation from the minute particles of 
he ore or salts of lead suspended or held in solution in the water 
lecessarily ingested in the food or drink ; stiil, those symptoms may 
lave been from the same irritability of the termeal nervous filaments 
hstributed to the mucus surfaces implicated, as spoken of in "al." I 
lave frequently made the same recommendations, as before mentioned, 
ind although the removal was only for a few miles to a locality where 
;he ground surrounding the drainage had not been disturbed by min- 
Dg operations, the change was beneficial and the recovery prompt and 
iecided. 

Under this heading, I may include a like efiect upon the urinal 
mucus tract embracing symptoms of increased desire of, and painful 
naicturation, but decreased quantity voided as a rule. This symptom^ 
prevailing almost as largely as that of constipation, affecting females 
mostly when there was slight prevailing irritation of any of the geni- 
tourinary organs, as during the menses, during pregnancy, or foltowing- 
parturition, and where the symptoms were aggravated sufficiently to 
indicate the presence of some special or lopal irritant, sometimes pro- 
ducing hsematuria or purulent cystitis, with often an aggravated prari- 
tis which was borne for months, and even years, without treatment, 
and which, but for a wonderful via medacatria natures, or constant effort 
to repair, would have ended disastrously in diabetes or perhaps 
Bright's disease of the kidneys. 

In the early days of this city (Joplin), when the water used waa. 
collected from shallow pools or shafts sunk a few feet and abandoned, 
there were many more cases of genuine lead colic than now, with the 
characteristic blue line of the gum well marked — aathe mines are now 
better drained, the lodes deeper, less oiydized, the surface is loss dis- 
turbed than formerly, and the water used is pumped from deep drain- 
ing shafts and does not stand over the deposits, but runs through 
deeper and more regular veins or channels ; the improvement has- 
been marked and continuous. I have seen the water in the barrels 
(the water for family use in Joplin is mostly brought from the out- 
skirts of the city and sold at ten cents per barrel; these water barrels,, 
in many cases, stand on the sidewalk and are often without a covering, 
and are subject to all the filth that may fall into them— Bureau.) for- 
family use so concentrated ijy gradual freezing of the deposited s,edi- 
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ment in the bottom, used afler a thayi, witli the effect of bricgiiig 
nearly the whole family down with lead colic, and on the advent of 
one case, under like circutnBtances, there would be dozens developed 
immediately following within a day oi two. 

Happily, many of the citizens of Joplin have now added to other 
good ioiprovemente, cisterns with filters, giving marked benefit but 
not entirely obviating the prevailing sj'mptom — constipation. This, by 
some, is attributed to the effect of gases or smoke from the furnacea or re- 
duction works. To what extent these may infiuence the health of residents 
somewhat distant, I have not been able to form a definite opinion ; how- 
ever, I have seen persons taken with colic and other symptoms, notablj 
those liable to be produced upon irritable bronchial and pulmonary mucus 
tracts, immediately following damp days when the smoke was precipi- 
tated to the ground and enveloped the dwellings near by, for whole 
■days at a time ; but to say that enough of the sublimed metal is carried 
to any distance, say a quarter of a mile, and inhaled by the people in 
sufficient quantities to produce symptoms other than mucus irritation, 
is a gueetion that will perhaps require more investigation, and we will 
leave it for the preaent aub judice. 

But that there are deposits thrown out of the chimneys and faUins 
^n the immediate vicinity of the works sufficiently acrid to destroy 
vegetation cannot be denied, but this effect is probably due to sulphi 
■ons acid ; however, it is quite common to see, dogs, cats, and even cattle 
having " fits " or other symptoms of poison, supposed to be due 
drinking the water of these localities. And when it is certain that 
best water we are able to get for drinking purposes comes from 
tricts where there are occasional deposits of conglomerate, containing 
the salts of lead, zinc, and perhaps antimony, with sulphur and free 
-acids, especially the sulphuric, in large quantities .mixed with the 
clay, so that when opened and exposed to the air, deliquescence or 
slaking supervenes, producing so much heat that the workmen 
-driven out for days, it becomes absolutely necessary that some otber 
plan of supply must be devised for the health and proper hygienic con- 
dition of our what would otherwise be a healthy city. 

Now we come to the consideration of hygienic measures best cal- 
culated to promote the health of those who, while conducing to the 
vast wealth and commercial resources of our State, more, perhaps, than 
any other class of her citizens are more exposed to the vicissitudes of 
accidents and disease ; are cared for and protected less from these and 
-other deleterious influences, not only by themselves, but the State, than 
any class within her borders, and while the miners perhaps enjoy life 
better here than in any other country, it is still true that they work 
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harder, more hours per day, and fare coarser, are on greater mental 
Btrain, and see less of the bright side of life than any other class of onr 
citizens, working often from choice for months a shrift and a half^ 
from fifteen to eighteen hours a day, " to get a little ahead" where the 
air is mixed with lamp smoke and carbonic acid gas, and where "do 
lay of snnlight ever more is found down in the lead mine underneath 
the ground." 

'ITie first — and I deem it the most important improvement of all of 
a hygienic character — is a sufficient supply of good, pure water, doing 
away with the warm, stale, filthy barrel water, which, to saynothing of 
cost, wlU, besides relieving the poor as well as the rich from the danger 
of lead poison, tvash us clean, something comparatively unknown to 
those used to" hard" water. This is aboutto be accomplished by bring- 
ing the water by force pumps from Shoal Greek, about4^ miles, through 
pipes. 

The next great desideratum is the necessity of strict rules and regu- 
lations in and around the reduction works, under the direction of com- 
petent men, who will see that they are strictly enforced. Companies,. 
as a rule, are too much concerned about their profits to attend to th& 
health of their employes, and if one man gets sick from exposure or 
gross carelessness, or ignorance, they easily supply his place, although 
be may have become so filled with the poison as to pay the penalty,. 
Eooner or later, with his life. The common protection of sponges to 
keep the dust and fumes out of the nose and mouth are not sufficient ; 
and while they keep out the dust to some extent, they also keep out 
the pure air and prevent perfect exhalation of carbonic acid, a continua- 
tion of which for even an hour must have a deleterious eflfect on the 
system. These should be replaced by an apparatus which, while it pre- 
vents the influx of gas or particles, will also permit free egress to the 
products of retrograde* metamorphosis. Then there are simply no 
means used to prevent absorption of lead which is possible by the skin» 
both in the sublimed state from the moulten lead and in the form of an 
impalpable powder. The use of lard, castor oU, or other unctions sub- 
stances to the face, hands or other uncovered parts, would help to re- 
duce the quantity to a minimum. 

Then I have known the men to drink out of cups exposed to the 
dust and particles of white lead or smither falling around, and eat their 
dinners without washing or dusting off their clothes, in and around the 
works, all tending to increase the amount of poison taken into the sys- 
tem, and once in there it is slow to be thrown ofi', but lies there until 
either absorbed and carried off' after being dissolved in the acids of the 
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system or become a local irritant to the tissues with which it comes in 
contact 

Any company pennitting such irregularities or gross neglect should 
be held responsible for the health oi lives of their employes. I have 
seen men working day after day over the refining pots, without the pro- 
tection of even a common sponge, and one after another coming down 
with different forms of lead* diseases, and on inquiry not one of them 
knew or had the slightest intimation that lead could be sublimed and 
inhaled in large quantities, in the form of a gas. , 

The effects attributed to the metal being carried off in the smoke 
has lately been largely prevented by the erection of white lead works 
in addition to the smelting process, to consume the smoke and convert 
its surplus waste Into white lead by our largest company of operators. 

The process is a success, and it has been estimated that nearly one- 
lialf the weight of smoke has been recovered in the form of the carbon- 
ate. They have spared no cost to make their works convenient aod 
tenable for their operatives, but lack much yet in the way of strict 
hygienic regulations. It is to be hoped that the other works here, and 
■elsewhere* will wheel into line and do as much to render the air 
of our city healthy in every respect. 

The hygienic condition of those working underground might be 
greatly improved had they the means to do so, but commencing to 
prospect as they do on a few dollars or a week's credit, they muat 
necessarily begin in a very primitive method with few even of the 
necessaries of life and fewer of the conveniences of protection, work- 
■ ing for many hours in a warm, close atmosphere, dripping with perspira- 
tion, they are drawn to the top where a change of temperature of per- 
haps 20 or'SO degrees strikes them, they go home scantly clothed, aod 
what wonder that many take cold and are brought to death's door by 
that scourge, phneumonia or its confreres. I have often wondered at 
the power of resistance and recuperation, when I have seen so much 
exposure, and the only wonder seems to be that there is not more sick- 
ness in a community made up largely of the class under consideratioD. 

These observations I have culled from an experience of niue years 
in this locality, and hav« only given such as occurred to me to be oat- 
eide the routine of diseases incident to places other than lea3 districts. 
After all, we must conclude, notwithstanding tbe exposure to disease 
and incidents above enumerated, that with a population of nearly eight 
thousand- souls within the corporate limits of Joplin, not including 
many mining camps immediately surrounding, we have quite a healthy 
community, comparatively, as instanced by the report of the city 

* Italics are oura. — Burkau. 
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physician for the past year ending October 1. Out of 288 patients 
treated at public expense, there were eight deaths, or less than three 
per cent. 

The above chapter, from the best information the Bureau could 
obtain, applies to many other lead raining camps in the State, and any 
law that will tend to remove the evils complained of would be hailed 
with joy by this large class of useful and industrious citizens, and no 
effort should be spared by Our legislators to find an effectual remedy. 
The smoke nuisance and poisonous fumes from furnaces and factories 
being productive of great and widespread public discomfort and incon- 
venience, have in older countries been abated by special legislation, 
and those engaged in such industries compelled to built stacks and 
chimneys of sufficient height to relieve the public of the inconvenience. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Quarrymen. — Dangerous on account of blasting and falling stone ; 
rheumatism prevails to a large extent in this trade. Janitors. — Pul- 
monary diseases from dust in sweeping. File grinders- — Breastache, 
piles and headache, are reported as prevalent in this trade. Team- 
4iert. — Exposure to all kinds of weather brings on sickness of every 
type. Shoe cutters- — Asthma is reported in this trade, caused by the 
stooping position of the body while at labor. Marble cwWera.— Catarrb 
andlung diseases from inhaling marble dust. Pork packers. — Rheuma- 
tism from dampness in cellars. One return says : " We do not earn 
enough money to buy waterproof garments and sufficient clothing to 
keep u8 from getting sick." Wire workers. — Business very unhealthy 
from sudden transition from hot to cold temperature and sweaty 
clothing. 
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CHILD LABOR. 



In the train of eyils ingrafted into the labor system of this country 
the employment of children in factories and mines stand first in enor- 
mity. With the ability to produce,withtheaidof machinery, as much in 
one day as will furnish the necessaries and luxuries for six ; the em- 
ployment of children to the deprivation of adult labor, is without ex- 
cuse or justification. When a citizen has devoted the most important 
years of his life in acquiring a practical knowledge of some useful and 
wealth-producing occupation, and finds himself, before he has reached 
his prime, supplanted by his own or another's child, through the intro- 
duction of some new device or improvement in machinery, it is no won- 
der that hundreds finding their labor displaced by child labor, should 
look upon the introduction of machinery aa a curse, rather than a bless- 
ing. 

Blinded by self-interest in the mad race for wealth, the injustice to 
the man, and the atrocious cruelty to the child, are alike disregarded. 
Taking this view of the question, the Commissioner, in the second an- 
nual report of the Ohio Labor Bureau, says : 

"Whftt a commentary OD our civllizatlOD is child labor. The most savage, Che 
most ignorant, the most brutal of unoWillzed tribes IWiDg in the wilds ot Africa, or 
that did live in the United States two hundred yean ago, would not, and did not, 
force a child ot ten or twelve years old to not only labor for its own sapport, but to 
support its elders, yet In this age of labor-saving machinery the child must lalwr that 
Ita parents may live even in squalor and want" 

The following table, compded from the returns furnished the Bureau, 
will show the number of children and youth, under and over fourteen 
years of age, employed in one hundred and thirty-three establisbmenta 
and in the various occupations designated : 
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TABLE XIX.— TOUNG PERSONS EMPLOYED. 
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'Taking the partial census of 1876, there were, in the State, accord- 
ing to the report of the Missouri State Board of Immigration, 14,245 
manufacturing establishmentB. By reference to the foregoing table, 
it will be aeon that the total returns from manufacturiog establish- 
ments and mines received by the Bureau was 133; boys under 14 em- 
ployed, 408; girls under 14 employed, 41 ; total boys and girls under 
14, 449. Boys over 14 employed, 593; girls over 14 employed, 646; 
total boys and girls over 14 employed, 1,239. Grand total boys anJ 
girls over and under 14 years of age employed in 133 manufacturing 
establishments and mines, 1,688. 

If the foregoing figures represent the average of the children and 
youth employed in 14,345 manufacturing eetablishments and mines in 
the State, the aggregate number employed reaches 180,793. This result 
is important as a measure of comparison with the school population 
and school enrollment of the State. The school population of the 
State in 1878 was 688,348, the school enrollment 448,033, a difference of 
Si40,215. Add to the school enrollment 180,793 employed in factories 
and mines, and the difference is reduced to 59,422, which may be ac- 
counted for by adding the attendance at the private schools. 

The first section of article 11 of the Constitution of this State de- 
clares that " a general diffusion of knowledge and intelligence being 
essential to the preservation of the rights and liberties of the people, 
the General Assembly shall establish and maintain free public schools 
for gratuitous instruction for all persons in this State between the age 
of six and twenty years," And there is an old and tried saying, that 
" the children of the State are the property of the State," and it is ap- 
plied more especially in matters of education, where public free schools 
are erected and a free education in the elementary branches at least ia 
in the reach of all. But while this is true, yet in this country, one 
step more in advance is necessary to carry out the true spirit of the 
maxim quoted, and that is to make it compulsory upon the part of 
parents to educate their children, as the practice is in Germany and 
other European countries. If the proposition be true that the children 
of the State are the pjroperty of the State, then arises the question : 
" Why does not the State, through legal enactment, put in force healthy 
and well digested laws regulating the matter of employing child labor ?" 
Almost everything else is regulated by law, and why should not this 
be a proper question for legislation f 

When the question is received in its huge proportions, its vastness 
deters most writers from discussing it, hence the reason, that it is 
scarcely ever mentioned and so little understood. 
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To the thinking mind the spectacle presented by the almost uni- 
rersal employment of child labor in nearly all branches of industry is 
certainly appalling. To see boys and girls who should be-in school, or 
at home under the care of their parents, and there remain until they 
have arrived at the proper age to enter the workshop and begin the 
career that is to fit them for the future, at labor in the various eetab- 
lishments of the country, speaks badly for the State. The employment 
"of child labor destroys not only the physical development of the child, 
but cuts off the opportunities offered for an educatiou, without which 
even the most skilled mechanic becomes a mere automaton or machine, 
and not what was intended, a noble and intelligent being. 

The early confinement of children in our factorieSj mills and other 
establishments blunts all their sensibilities, engenders disease, creates 
false impressions of life and its duty, and we unhesitatingly say, it is 
productive of licentiousness and a total disregard of all that savors of 
morality and the obligatiuns that are due to society and to God. This 
is a broad assertion, but we believe is susceptible of proof, Take,if 
you please, one of our large manufacturing establishments where child 
labor of both sexes is employed, and watch closely for one week, and 
you will see what is meant by the assertion just made. This contact 
of children begets too much familiarity between them ; the character 
and tone of their conversation between them is such that they become 
familiarized with obscenity and vulgar language ; in the female, that 
modesty which should adorn her from the cradle to the grave, is almost 
totally lost ; she becomes familiar with the toying and teazing of the 
male, and even the keen eye of the superintendent or the foreman can 
not prevent the contact of the sexes. 

Constant employment in such places deprives children of that 
freedom in their early days that was intended by nature to prepare 
them at maturer age for life's battle, and the parent who willingly con- 
sents for his young and tender offspring to thus enter the workshop 
is guilty of a crime against God and nature. Children are not intended 
to be made slaves of, much leas men and women, but the avarice and 
greed of parents, as a general rule, is the cause of so much of the misery 
that follows such a system. The grasping employer, too, is sntitled to 
his share of the responsibility for the dire results flowing from the 
employment of child labor. He does it for the sake of profit, and cares 
not for the moral or physical health of the growing boy or girl that he 
employs for a pittance. Could parents see or foretell what they are 
entailing upon their children by thus forcing them into the field of 
labor before they are sufficiently developed to endure it, we are sure 
there would be less of it. 
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AgaiD, the effect of the employment of child labor 18 to deteriorate 
adult labor, and bring it down to a very low standard. The man of 
years who has spent the earlier part of his life in mastering his business, 
is placed in the position where he must compete with child labor or 
else starve. And since labor-saving machinery has become so com- 
mon in almost all branches, a large number of the trades have become 
obsolete, and why? Because children can run machinery that will torn 
off more work than a dozen good hands by the old sytem. Before a > 
special committee on labor, appointed by the 31st General Assembly 
of the State of Illinois, the Chicago Trades' Council showed the fact 
that in the " Frankfort Yarn Mills, Philadelphia, Penn., 151 persons of 
both sexes and ages, made 35,000 miles of yam per day from raw ma- 
terial ; to do this work fifty or sixty years ago would have required 
€1,603 women with the old machines, and that in this same mill five 
years ago, it required 302 persons to do that which is now done by 151 
persons, and now with the improved machines, one person does the 
work that required 408 persons to do sixty years ago ; and it was further 
shown that in weaving cotton fabrics, a girl with the improved ma- 
chine loom, does the work that would have required 100 women in our 
mother's time," Hence, when we say as a rule, that inventions are not 
beneficial to the general class of trades-men, we do not wish to be un- 
derstood as decrying the genius that creates labor-saving implements, 
but we do hold that the skillful mechanic that has the brain to create 
and build an article of his trade, by invention, becomes simply the mo- 
tive power to put into operation a mechanic that takes away from him 
the value of his services and long years of trial and application. 

The employment of children is wrong in so many senses that it is 
^ifScult to enumerate them. Pathologically considered, it is terrible in 
its effects. Scientists tell us that confinement of children of tender 
years in illy ventilated shops, and at steady labor, is productive of dis- 
ease. Thousands of cases of curvature of the spine, softening of the 
brain, strabismus or cross-eyes, consumption, and a hundred other ail- 
ments, are directly traceable to the employment of children, whose bone 
and muscle are then in the chrysaliatic or soft state, and their lives 
shortened and rendered miserable by disease engendered thus early in 
life. There is no overrating the heiniosity of the system, and it is justly 
entitled to the cognoman of brutal. It may in fact be called a species 
of murder, sanctioned by custom as well as law. If this view of the 
«ase is correct, we ask how long will the State allow its citizens to send 
their children of tender age to work so early, persist in their sinful 
course, and lay themselves liable, in a moral sense, to the charge of 
murder! We know this is drawing the question down to a very fin© 
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point, but logically the reason is correct, especially if canse and effect 
are to be considered in the digcugsion. 

The responsibility of the short lives of our children and youth who 
are so early made to labor, must rest upon the parents. The Creator 
gave to parents offspring that his glory might be perpetuated, and upoa 
them rests the bnrden of rearing them, so that they can glorify him. 
The necessities of life compel all to labor, but we emphatically deny 
that it is necessary to place children in the field of labor before they 
are old enough to know what it is. Take the question in all its bear- 
ings, analyze it as you please, and still the enormity of the system 
stands uncontradicted. 

Again, we hold that ehild-labor has. the direct effect to deteriorate- 
skillful and accomplished labor. Were the system abolished the result 
would be that skilled labor would earn more wages and be enabled to- 
take that care of their children that nature demands they should. We 
would have less immorality and licentiousness among the youth of the 
State ; we would have a healthier race to take our place in the future; 
we would have less use for courts, jails, penitentiaries and the gallows. 
Instead of weak-minded, ill-shaped, dissolute men and women,who, hav- 
ing been planted in early infancy in our shops and factories, and there 
drank in and having made it a part of their very existence, all the bad 
Influences, bolh mora] and physical, we would have a different race of 
beings ; we would then see women fit to become the mothers of unborn 
generations, and men skilled in their art, and who would fill the idea 
expressed in the words, " nature's noblest work." 

The effect of such early confinement and toil is to blunt the sensi- 
bilities of the child, retard physical and mental development and to 
create a sense of degradation in the youthful mind thus early coa- 
demned to a life of toil. After a confinement of ten hours a day ia 
the workshop the child is unfitted for anything like study, but will en- 
deavor to seek rest for the tired little body in some way that is im- 
proper and injurious in many ways. Freed from shop restraint they 
meet on street corners, and far into the night they may be found in 
groups, instead of at home taking the rest necessary to fit them for 
next day's work. The majority of children employed are forced to 
lunch on cold victuals for dinner, and eat a large and hasty meal after 
their day's labor is over, producing indigestion, with ite numerous train 
of disorders ; and if you scan the faces of thousands of children, you 
will be convinced of the truth of this statement. 

What inducement, then, has the poor unfortunate little slave, aye, 
worse than the galley-slave, to striveto obtain a position in life ? Any? 
We say it is wrong, it is cruel, it is barbarous to condemn children to 
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lives of mieery in this way. It is a blight npon the boasted civiliza- 
tion of the age and a reproach to mankind, and should be wiped out 
from our escutcheon. 

We contend that the abolition of the system of child-labor within 
the age we have snggested would be beneficial to all parties concerned — 
employers, adult labor, parents and children. It would have the effect 
to increase wages, and thus enable the wage- worker who has children 
to take better care of them, and not force them at their tender years to 
work to live. The increase in wages would enable the parent to school 
and clothe his children, and when the time arrived that they could, 
without endangering their health, go to a trade, they would be fitted 
to endure the fatigue and confinement incident thereto. And here we 
assert from experience in this regard that if the present system of 
child-labor was abolished, we would have a better class of workmen in 
all branches of labor. There is no disputing the fact, and the other fact 
also, that there are too many incompetent and unskillful workmen in. 
this country. This very fact, too, is one of the chief factors.in keeping 
down wages at such a low figure. Skilled labor cannot command th& 
price it deserves, and incompetent labor gets more than it is worth. 

THE APFbEHTIOK BYBTEH. 

In our researches for facta and figures that would aid in the solu- 
tion of the unsolved problem of labor, we have found no one phase of 
the question more intricate than that of the apprenticeship system^ 
In our visits among the large industrial establishments of the various 
cities of the State, we have been surprised at seeing thp immense num- 
ber of youths that are employed, and still more astonished at finding- 
that not one per cent, of the vast number are regularly apprenticed or 
indentured. It is this fact that accounts so satisfactorily for the large 
per centage of unskilled mechanics and artisans in this country, and 
the additional inevitable result, low wages — for second and third rate- 
' workmen cannot command first class wages. Again, our investiga- 
tions in this direction have enlightened us on another point often pon- 
dered over, and that is : Why is it that foreign mechanics in many , 
branches command higher salaries than our native born citizens f It is 
because that in England and other places when the boy or girl is put to 
a trade, it is compelled to serve under indenture a sufficient number 
of years to become thorough in the trade ; and the employer is com- 
pelled to teach them — not a portion, but a thorough knowledge of the- 
business. Until some such system as this is adopted in this country^ 
there will be but little encouragement for the production of a race of 
mechanics and artisans, who would make excellence in their calling 
their highest aim. 
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Ab the case now Btands a boy of 12 or 14 years is put into a factory 
by his pdreiit or guardian, to learn the business ; no written contract or 
■agreement is made between the employer and parent, but in neatly 
all instances a simple verbal agreement, binding on neither party. 
Months elapse, and the employer finds the boy adapted for one special I 
part of the business, and keeps him there for years, because he can 
make more money for him in that department. Finally, the boy is I 
turned out without any practical knowledge of the general businesa— 
it is only a smattering of the trade he must depend upon for a living, 
and the consequence is, he never can secure a salary commensurate 
with what is rightfully due a thorough workman. And worse than all : 
it is the low grade of workmanship that he who has served a proper 
time, and is accomplished, has to compete with. 

The employers are more directly responsible for this evil of incom- 
petent mechanics than probably the parents who thus condemn their I 
■children to occupy the bottom round in the ladder. Greed and avarice 
on the part of employers, instead of a desire to see the youth come j 
-out a skilled mechanic, ia the prime cause, on their side ; and greed j 
and avarice on the part of the parent on the other aide— eager to get 
the pittance earned by the child, upon the plea that each child should 
•do something to help along. 

What is needed in this regard is a healthy, well-digested law, regu- 
lating the time at which child-labor may be employed, with a require- 
ment that the apprentice be indentured for a period of years, and the 
■employer required to give a bond to teach the boy or girl all the 
branches of the business, and be liable to the parent or guardian in an 
action for damages for a failure to perform this duty. The employer 
'Should also be protected in his rights, and not be allowed to suffer from 
unprincipled or piratical competitors, or by the parents, by induce- 
ments offered to the boy to leave the employer's service. 

In this State the only law bearing upon this question under discus- 
sion is found in the Revised Statutes, vol. 2, sec. 4097, chap. 76, page 
817, which provides that for taking away from an employer an ap- 
iprentice, or counseling him to rebel or assault his employer, etc., the 
Tartiea so doing "shall forfeit not less than twenty nor more than five 
linndred dollars." 

This Statute applies only where there exists articles of indenture, 
:and does not reach the evU existing. If all apprentices were required 
4o be indentured, the law quoted would probably be effective, but un- 
-der the present state of affairs it is virtually a dead letter — and the ap- 
prentice has no protection. Let us look for a moment at some of the 
•evils of the present system. Take up your leading daily papers and 
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look under the headiDg "Male Help Wanted." and there is scarcely an 
issue in which there will not be found advertisements like this : 

"Wanted. — A hoy who has had some experience in the printing 
hmness;" or, 

"Wanted. — A bop about 16 years of age, who has worked in a 
hakery." 

And scores of others of like kind. Now, what is this but a bid to 
some boy, unindentured, who has been under the pupilage of probably 
some painstaking, careful employer, who has been at great pains to 
teach the boy the first rudiments of the business, to leave his employer, 
and for what? The prospect probably of a slight advance in wages. 
These bribes come, too, from fellow-craftsmen, among whom there ought 
to be a little hoDor and kindly feeling. It is a system of piracy that 
the law should step in and prevent ; and then, not only employers, 
bnt apprentices would know there was a responsibility resting upon 
each, and obligations that must be faithfully discharged. 

On the other hand, it is true, that not every boy or girl, even with 
the most skillful training, can become experts at their trades. But the 
State can raise the strong arm of the law to protect the youth in his 
endeavors to learn the trade be has chosen, by not permitting him, 
first, to begin too young, and to inhibit employers from taking ap- 
prentices unless indentured by some court, and requiring them to give 
them a complete knowledge of the business. If this were done, and 
we respectfully suggest that it is a noble subject, and one worth the 
attention of legislators, there would soon be a marked change for the 
better among the mechanic; and tradesmen of the land. There would 
be better workmen and better work turned out ; wages would be in- 
creased, for then mechanical talent would command its equivalent, and 
there would be less strikes among tradesmen for higher wages. 

We are led to these conclusions and suggestions afler careful and 
patient investigation of the question under consideration, and the evils 
that encompass it. We might give, in detail, page after page of these 
evils, but refrain, desiring only to invite attention to what we believe 
to be at least a partial remedy for the same. 

Certainly, then, any legislation that will insure greater protection 
to the apprentice, or guarantee him a complete education in his busi- 
ness, or that would guarantee employers the beneSts arising from a 
careful training of apprentices, should and would be hailed with de- 
light by all fair-minded and well-disposed on both sides; and we are 
satisfied would result in great good to all concerned. As a State we 
owe'no higher duty to posterity than to prevent the mechanic or artisan , 
from being a burden and disgrace to himself by allowing him to l.eaTe 
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the workshop before he is master of his business, and to oar legislator 
belongs this most pleasant duty as the guardians of the people and 
their interests. 

Questions 14 to 18 inclusive, on employers' blank No. l,and Wand 
17 on employers' general blank No. 2, called for information in regaid 
to the apprentice syptem in vogue in this State, The questions pro- 
pounded, briefly stated, are : If apprentices were indentured? if a 
special teacher were employed? average wages per year ? if they stayed 
the time required to enable them to become proficient in the tradet 
and if employment was afterwards given those who served the time 
agreed on ? 

In the following pages will be found the results of onr investiga- 
tions : 

Carpenters. — Of the 21 returns, only five report having appren- 
tices, but none indentured ; 4 report them not staying long enough to 
be recognized as journeymen. The pay for the 1st year is $3.00; M 
year, $5,00 ; 3d year, $7.00 per week. One return says : " We found it 
a losing business to take apprentices, as they invariably leave when 
able to do an indifl'erent job." 

Planing mills. — Thirteen returns report employing 26 boys ; 
one is indentured, nor is a special teacher provided ; the wages range 
from *3.00 to $4.50 per week. 

Builders. — Returns from 11 establishments show that none of the 
9 boys employed are indentured, and the employers, with but one ei- 
ception, state that none of them remain long enough to become skilled 
workmen; wages per week, 1st year, $3.00; 2d year, $0.00; 3d year, 
88.50. 

Painters. — Ten returns from boss painters show only 6 boys em- 
ployed, and none indentured ; only instances are given where appren- 
tices remained the required time to be recognized as journeymen; 
wages per week, 1st year, $3.00 ; 2d year, 85.00; and 3d year, $6.00. One 
employer says : " The trouble is to-day, no inducement nor security is 
offered a boy to learn a trade ; for, after they do learn a trade, decent 
pay is not afforded them as journeymen." 

Iron industries.— ^Bturns from stove foundries, machine shops, 
saw works, boilder shops, rolling mills, plow works, wire works, agri- 
cultural implements and blast furnaces, report 45 boys employed; of 
this number 3 in plow works, 2 in stove foundries and 1 in saw worb 
are indentured. A master mechanic in charge of a shop in St. Lonis, 
employing over 200 men, says: "Our trade would be much better 
were we to have a good law, making employers obtain articles of in 
ture before employing young persons. The Legislature should enact* 
law to that effect." 
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Hameaa Maken. — One establishment out of seven making returns^ 
reports five apprentices indentured, and that they generally stay the 
required time to be recognized ae journeymen and receive employment 
afterwards. The balance have no indentured apprentices ; three say : 
" Apprentices remain long enough to become journeymen, and we give 
them employment afterwards;" the others say "no," Wages per 
week, first year, $3.00 ; second year, $1.00 ; third year. $5.00. 

Furniture. — Apprentices in this trade generally receive for first 
year, $3.00 ; second year, ©4.00 ; third year, $5.00 per week. None are re- 
ported being indentured. A chair factory in St. Louis, employing an 
average of 50 boys, reports none indentured, nor do they remain long 
enough to become skilled workmen. 

Coopers. — In this trade boys are very seldom indentured, nor are 
there special teachers employed. All our returns a^ree that appren- 
tices do not stay the required time to become sldlled. W ages per 
week, Ist year, $2,00 ; 2d year, $3.00 ; 3d year, $4.00, 

Tailors. — The returns received from this trade report no appren- 
tices, but from inquiries made among the journeymen it was ascertained 
that very few were indentured, and that but a small per centage re- 
mained long enough to become skilled in their Iraie. 

Printing. — Returns from 21 printing establishments agree that the 
number of indentured apprentices in their trade is small, and that few 
remain the required time to be recognized as journeymen. Wages per 
week, Ist vear, «2.00; :!d year, $400 ; 3d year, $6.00. 

Ci^ar Manufacturers. — All the returns report apprentices, but none 
indentured ; very few stay the required time to become skilled work- 
men. As a rule, boys are hired to stem tobacco, and in course of time 
are placed at the table to learn the trade, and with the aid of moulds, 
learn to make a com mon cigar in a few months, then they shift from one 
ehop to another, and in very few instances become good workmen. 

Cotton and Woolen Mills- — Seventeen returns from this industry 
report 107 young persons employed, and of this number only one is in- 
dentured. Wages per week, $2.50, $4.00 and $6.00. 

Marble Works.—I'ViQ employers in this business report appren- 
tices, but none indentured. Wages per week, 1st year, $3.00; 2d year, 
^,50 ; 3d year, $6.00. As a general rule, they remain the required time 
to become skilled mechanics, and get employment as journeymen. 

Shoemakers. — In shops where only custom work is made, appren- 
tices are occasionally indentured, but as a general rule a verbal agree- 
ment between employer and parent or guardian ii all that binds the 
apprentice. In large factories where all kinds of improved machinery is 
in use, no apprentice system exists, and very few men can now be found 
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having a practical knowledge of the whole trade. The reason given for 
this state of affairs is that boys are employed first as machine tenders 
or helpers by the firm, and occasionally by the workmen as well, to 
black edges, cement channels, and various other light work at which he 
may work for several years or until he is physically strong enough ti> 
he placed at another branch o^the trade, such as lasting, heeling, trim- 
ming, burnishing or finishing, which he follows to the end of life, being 
onlj able to perform that one branch of the trade. | 

Miscellaneous Occupations. Artificial flowers, belting, glass 
works, plating shops, saddle-trees, tannery and wool carding establish- i 
ments all report apprentices, but none indentured. Nearly all remain 
the required time to be recognized as journeymen, and, as a rule, get i 
employment after having served the full time agreed on. Wages vary ^ 
but little in the above occupations, and are, on an average, per week, for 
1st year, $2.00 ; 2d year, $4.00, and 3d year, $5.00. 
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FIRE ESCAPES. 



One of the most necessary legnirements, and one that is found 
wanting in nearly every factory and workshop in the State, is the 
means of escape in case of fire. That this important factor has escaped 
the attention of our law makers, is somewhat surprising, to say the 
least. The destruction of the Southern Hotel, at St. Louis, in April, 
1877, and with it the sacrifice of human life, all on account of the in- 
sufficiency of the means of escape, would lead the thinking mind to 
infer that our legislators, ere this, would have passed a stringent law 
to provide against the repetition of such a frightful catastrophe. 

While the State has neglected its duty in this direction, the city 
council of St. Louis saw the necessity of taking such steps as would 
prevent a recurrence of this kind, by passing an ordinance making it 
compulsory for each hotel to be supplied with necessary appliances of 
escape in case of fire. But while the council required hotels to be 
amply provided with '■ fire escapes," it overlooked the important fact 
that thousands of the working classes are crowded into factories and 
workshops which may be fitly described as mere cinder boxes, with no 
avenue for escape except windows and stairways. 

In most cases the buildings are three, four and five stories high, 
packed in between other houses of similar height. It is often the case 
that the first and second stories of these buildings are occupied by a 
business house, the third, fourth and fifth stories are sublet to manu- 
facturers, and, as a general rule, the employes are engaged in the fifth 
story; the third and fourtli are filled with combustible material of all 
kinds, which, in case of fire, would cut oflF all egress, for the simple 
reason that, as a general rule, only one stairway leads to the upper 
departments. 

To prove the necessity for such a law, we need only refer to a few 
instances, still fresh in the minds of the people : The first case is the 
fire which consumed the furniture factory of John H. Vombrock, at 
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St. Louis, July 28, 1880, in broad daylight. Several employes at work 
in the third story were cut off by the rapid spread of the flames in tie 
lower part of the building, and narrowly escaped death by jumping 
from the windows to the ground. 

Another case was the burning of the mill of the Yfeger Milling 
Company, at St. Louis, August 18, 1880. One of the employes wasin 
the third etory of the building, directly over the room where the fire 
originated, at the time the blaze was discovered. He was ignorant of 
the fire until that part of the building became suddenly filled with 
smote. He started for the stairway, but found that his escape was cnt 
off by the flames. He ran to the window and threw himself out, fall- 
ing to the ground and breaking both legs, and besides receiving inter- 
nal injuries. 

Many other cases of a similar nature could be cited, but the abo^e 
are sufficient to illustrate the necessity that our factories and work- 
shops should be provided with flre escapes, as well as hotels. The fact 
that in the past we may have escaped without any serious loss of life, 
should not deter the Legislature from enacting such laws as will pre- 
vent such an occurrence altogether. 

In order to show how our factories and workshops are provided 
with fire escapes, the following tables, based on the returns received, 
give the height of workshops in stories, the number of persona em- 
ployed on each floor, above the first, and the means of escape incase 
of fire. A great many large firms evaded the_ question entirely ; 
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TABLE XX.— riEE ESCAPES— EMPLOYERS' EETURNS. 



Meang of escape In case of flre. 



1,856 
1.045 
1,142 
1,037 
1,161 



lagging tactory... 

Bnocs AQd shoes... 
Cotton fftctory.-.,. 

Carriage maoufy. .. 



f9 Carriages ft wagon* 

.r factory-.. 
18 Dry Goods- 



<4 Pumiture foctory... 



2 Harness ft Saddlery 



1^ Machine shop 

IS Uantles ft gratis— 
3 Printing 



)^Tobacco works--.. 



. One stairway, 

.. Broad stairway. 
... Two stairways and elevator, 
... Doors and stairway. 
... Stairway and windows. 
... Windows ani] stairway, 
... Doors and windowi. 
... Stairways and windows. 
... Doore and windows. 
... Stairway and doors. 
... StepH, slides and elevator. 
... Doors and windows. 
... One stairway. 
.: Stairway and six windows. 
... TwostAirwajs and scuttle oatooi. 
... Stairway and elevator. 
... Five doors. 
... stairway and doors. 
Z Plenty of sttdrwaya. 
... Stairways and windows. 
... Doors and windows. 
... Windows. 
...Three stairways. 
... Side and front doors, 
... Four stairways, 
3 Stairways only. 
... Two Btairways. 
... Stairways and windows, 
... One stairway. 
... Two Inside stairways. 
...One stairway. 
... Elevator and stairway. 
... Sialrways only. 
... Stairway and adjoining roof, 
.. Windows and stairway. 
... Stairway and elevator, 
... Two stairways and elevator. 
6 One stairway. 
.. Elevator and two sti^rwayg. 
... Stairway and windowa. 
... Doors and stairway. 
3 Elevat<>r and stairway. 
... Two stairways and elevator. 
... Two stairways. 
... One stairway. 
... Stairway and windowa. 
... Doorsand windows. 
...StairwajB. 
... Five fire extlngalsbers. 



•Employs 820 persons. 
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Number empl'>jed ou second floor.... 
Number employed on third floor..... 
Number emplojed on fourth floor... 
Number employed on fifth floor 



Under the head of " means of escape in case of fire," in the table 
above, the replies given are in the words of the employers, and go far 
to illustrate the materialistic spirit of the community, in the momcQ- 
tary consideration shown for the safety or sacredness of human life, and 
the rapidity with which such a terrible lesson as that taught us by (he 
Southern Hotel disaster (at St. Louis), fade from the public mind. If 
the law providing for the inspection of buildiHgs, public and private, 
does not cover the case now under consideration, it should be at once 
made to do so, and the inspector held to a strict performance of such an 
important and responsible duty. 

The appended table is made up from employes' returns, and bears 
out the assertion at the beginning of this chapter, in regard to the ne- 
cessity of the " means of escape in case of fire," in factories or work- 
shops. 
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TABLE SXI.— FIRE ESCAPES.— EMPLOYES' RETURNS. 
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Occupation. 


If 
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it 
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2 
2 
2 
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4 

3 
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i 
4 

4 
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4 

3 
4 
8 
2 
3 
3 
S 
4 
S 

4 

3 
6 

C 
4 

6 
4 
4 
8 
3 


76 
150 
66 
U 

60 

40 
17 

6 

200 
76 

100 
40 
66 

28 
90 
60 

150 
40 
25 

102 
90 

100 

26 
11 
68 

20 

60 
80 
30 

60 
40 
120 


No, 
Tes. 
No. 


Doore only. 

No daofrer. 

Had tojump out of wlDdovs. 

Stairways only {endorsed by re- 
return^ 1,&28 und 1,828). 

Ooestairwav (endorsed by returns, 
1.623, 1,680, 1.806. 1.807, 1808,' 
1,811, 1.812 and 1,827]. 










924 


Cl«arm«her 






1,745 




One Darrow stairway (endorsed 

by return 1,803). 
If egress by stairway was out off. 

would have to jtimp out of 

wiodow. 
Stairway only, 
(Endorsed b; returns 481 , 487, 488 

and688).'' 














417 


;; 


Would have tojumpout of En- 
dows (endorsed by returns 483, 
669, 661, 662). 


670 










334 

1,771 


Pl&niDfr mill hand- 


(Endorsed by return 166). 
One way out, very bad. 
No cbanoe to save yourself. 










One stairway and elevator. 






l,60t 




returns 1,608. l,60»and 1,629). 
(Endorsed by return 1,064). 






1,047 








1.676) 
No precaution whatever. 
Narrow stairway only. 
Jump for life. 
Stairway only. 


1,677 

617 
1.804 




Laborer in oil works.... 














275 


Employe in lead works 


No appliance at all. 
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ACCIDBNTS BY MACHINERY, BTC. 



By the introduction of macbiaery into all departments of labor, 
numerous accidente to life and limb occur from various causes. Not a 
day passoB but that some one is reported, through the medium of the 
daily press, having been maimed or disabled by machineiy. Although 
in many cases the accident is the result of culpable negligence on the 
part of the employers in providing the necessary safeguard against ac- 
cidents. Wheels, belts and pulleys are left unguarded, when the vic- 
tim, in a moment of forgetfulness, ia caught, as was the case in Peper's 
tobacco factory in St. Louia, 1880, where a boy thirteen years of 
age was the victim. While at work near a rapidly revolving pulley- 
wheel, the comer of his apron caught and he was thrown against a pile 
of boxes, the force of the blow breaking both arms and legs, A simple 
railing, the work of an hour's time, would save many a human being 
from being crippled for life ; and while such is the case, the powerful 
■arm of the law should be invoked to protect those that necessity com- 
pels to come in contact with unguarded machinery. 

Questions 22, 23, 24 and 25, on employer's blank : Have any of 
your employe! been injured in your establishment during the yearf— 
Jf so, state causes. — Result. — Do you continue the w<tges, or any pari 
thereof, to an employe while so disabled f Received fewer replies thaa 
any other question. The following brief summary from the returns- 
gives further results from the Bureau's investigations. ^ 

Three returns from planing mills report accidents, and in on!y one 
case was the wages coQtinued,and that was where the injury was slight. 
In one of the other two cases, a man's arm was cut off by a band-saw 
and he was discharged. Painters. — Two returns report accidents; 
one fell from staging, and the result was a broken ankle; 
wages discontinued, llie other also fell from staging and re- 
ceived severe bruises, and no wages were paid while so disabled. One 
employer reports continuing wages to employes if disabled in his ser- 
vice. Stoneware and pottery. — One return says : *' Man had his hand 
caught in the clay-wheel; result, not serious; wages discontinued." 
Only one firm in St. Louis reports continuing wages to employes, if 
disabled in their service. Breweries. — Three returns report paying 
waives to disabled workmen in their employ, and one adds : " One of 
our men slipped near the fly-wheel and had his leg broken ; got well 
again and went to Europe ; full wages were continued. " Carriage- 
and wagon manufacturers. — Several accidents to employes in this 
trade are reported, but none serious. One firm, in regard to continuing 
wages to men disabled in their services, says : " Under certain circum- 
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stances, we do ; " another, " we give them employment in preference 
to others, and pay the doctors' bills. " Carpenters. — One return 
states that an employe fell off a bouse and got killed ; another says : 
" Man fell off ecaffold and three ribs broken ; wages discontinued while 
disabled." Coopers. — One return reports an employe "had two fingers 
cut off, went ta work again in six weeks; wages were partly paid while 
disabled. " Coal miners. — One concern reports an accident by coal 
falling on an employe and disabling him for two months, and adds: "In 
continuing wages to men disabled while in our employ, all depends 
upon the cause. " Another return reports three accidents, occasioned 
by falling of roof in the mine, and says : " One died, one is well again, 
and the other will recover. Sometimes we continue wages; it all de- 
pends on circumstances. " Two others placed themselves on record as 
coHtinuing wages to men disabled while in their employ. Flour 
mills, — Two returns say : "Wages are not continued when employes 
get disabled ; " while another states, "■ we pay full wages and doctors' 
bills ; '* another, " full pay is continued. " Two accidents are reported ; 
one man got caught in a large pulley- wheel, the result was death; the 
other had his foot crushed by mill-stone ; wages continued. Furni- 
ture manufacturers. — Return 1,278 reports three accidents during the 
year; result, "short two or three fingers ;" and adds, "we pay half 
wages to enable them to pay board." 1,287 reports accidents ; cause, 
carelessness on part of employes ; wages discontinued. Iron indus- 
tries. — Return 1,113. — "One employe had his leg broken; wages con- 
tinued, " 1,152. — ''Three fingers cut off; cause, carelessness; wages 
discontinued. " 782. — " One employe disabled, but recovered in three 
weeks ; we generally allow half pay. " 1,067 (iron mine) — " One 
man had leg broken by a boulder rolling against him. Wages were 
partly paid, and light work given when recovered," 23 (foundry) 
— " Men in our employ receive burns, bruises and sprains ; so far all 
have recovered ; wages are discontinned as a rule. " 508, — " One em- 
ploye was severely burned, but recoved ; wages discontinued. " Three 
other returns say they pay half wages to men disabled while in their 
service. Freight car manufacturer. — Reports an accident which re- 
sulted in death ; wages are discontinued, as a rule, when employes are 
disabled while in their employ. Gar-wheel manufacturer says : " Men 
are often burned by coming in contact with hot iron. " In regard to 
continuing wages, the return answers : " No ; they mostly carry acci- 
dental insurance, and receive idemnity from the insurance company, " 
Lead mining. — 1,383. — " One man fell in shaft, got well again ; wages 
continued." 1,451. — "One man got caught in machinery; result, 
broken leg ; half wages allowed while disabled. " Another return says ; 
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" We have had no accidents, but would continue half wages to a man 
if disabled while in our employ." Printert. — 1,1*8. — Reports three ac- 
cidents, caused by men being caught in the machinery ; result, " not 
serious ; only mutilation of fingers. *' In regard to continuing wages, 
the return says : " We do not recognize the obligation, but have dooe 
so as a matter of fact in some instances. " 1,018. — " Nothing serioDs, 
but ordinary slight mishaps, caused by carelessness. Sometimes ve 
continue wages for a short time " 288. — " An employe had fingers 
mashed; cause, personal negligence;" wages discontinued. Hailroad 
companies- — {a) — " If injured through no fault of their own, it iscus- 
tomary to allow half time, and free attention by the regularly employed 
company's surgeon. In extreme cases, full time has been allowed. " 
(b) — "Weuseourown discretion, owing to circumstances of case." 
(c) — Repair shop. — A few employes have received " some slight inju^ 
ries, generally through their own carelessness ; but none were perma- j 
nently injured;" wages discontinued. Woolen and cotton milli.— I 
1,353. — " Injuries in our factory are trifling, such as fingers ; result, no 
permanent injury ; wages are generally continued. " 682. — "Ifhands 
get disabled while in our service, and they work by the month or yeai, 
we allow full wages, " 519. — " Wages continued if worthy." 73 — "Had 
no accidents; if we had, would allow half pay." Match factorp—^l^ I 
— Had a few accidents and continued wages to "some" of their em- 
ployes. ! 

QUE8TI0K 5 — TIME MT PBBSENT EUPLOYMBNT. 

This question was intended to ascertain from workingmen whether 
employment in their respective trades and callings was steady and per- 
manent or fiuctuating and uncertain. The answers given, are shown 
in the table below, and cover a period of time varying from one week 
to twenty years. 
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TABLE SXII.— TIME IN EMFLOYMENT. 
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The above table shows that of the five hundred and seventy-five 
returns received from employes by the Bureau, only four hundred and 
ten made replies to the question, " Time in present employment ?" The 
result shows that one hundred and fourteen were employed less than 
eix months ; sixty-eight from six months to one year, and fifty-four 
from one to two years, while those who have been at work for pres- 
ent employer from two to three years, number forty-three ; from three 
to four years, 25; from four to five years, nineteen ; and for five years 
and over, eighty-seven. klD'^lc 
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TALUB or TOOLS. 



Queaiion J9— " Do you own your own workiog tools ? If so, what 
is their value?" The object in asking this question was to ascertain 
the cost of tools necessary in the several trades and callings with the fol- 
lowing result: Cooper*— $10.00 to $30.00.- Ci^armaker a— $1.00 to 
$3.00. 2fflii(jr3— Including sewing machine, on average, $87.00. Fumi- 
turemakera— 935.00 to $100.00. Barneaamakera—ilO.nO to $60.00 ; aver- 
age, $25.00. Tobacconista—Knife, 60 cents. Zearf miner*— $10.00 to 
$30.00 ; average, $15.00. Iron minera — Steam drills are in use, and the 
miner in but few instances requires any tools. Machinists — $20.00 to 
$100.00; average, $50.00. Siove moulders—iS.OO to $10.00. Pattern- 
maker— $15.00. Carpentera—ThiTty-three returns average $97.00. 
Plaaterera—nO.OO to $15.00. Bricklayer8-~$3.00 to $5.00. Millerg- 
Average, $:i0.00. Cordwainer—^bO.OO. Boil6rmake7-—%\W).00. Wagon I 
maier— 1100.00. Saddletreemaker—^VA.OO.lSKoemaker—^ZO.OO. Marble- ' 
cuttera— $2(3.00. Painter s~SS. 00 to $15.00. .£715^ ine era— $20.00 fo. 1 
$75.00 ; average, $50.00. Stone cutters— $10.00 to $25.00. | 

OHILDBEH AT SCHOOL. I 

Question 37 — " How many children have you at school ? " In re- 
ply to this question the returns furnish the following figures : 6. — Brick- 
layera, report six children at school ; 19. — Carpentera^ forty-two ; 22.— 
Cigarmakers, forty-two; 6, — Coopera, thirteen; 18. — Coal miners, 
thirty-nine; 5. — Engineera, ten; 6. — Fumitur emaker a, twenty -on^y 
6. — Hamesamakera, twelve; 15. — Lead minera, thirty-five; 4.— Jfa- 
ehiniata, seven ; 5. — Millera, nine ; 9. — Plaaterera, fifteen ; 2. — Print- 
ers, four; 8. — Tailors, fourteen; 2. — Tohacconista, three ; 1. — Stove 
moulders, two; 25. — Pailroad 6mployea,Mty-&ve; 21. — Miacelleanous 
employes, forty-three ; Iron miners report few at school, many at 
work. 

MAOIUSERT. 

Questions thirty-three and thirty-four on employe's blank : " Haa 
any new machinery heenintroduced in your trade within the last Ave 
yearaf If so, has it caused less workmen to he employed? Has if 
caused a reduction in wagesf This question received less replies than 
was expected by the Bureau ; a simple yes or no was all that could be 
drawn out from those who foe years have fought the introduction of 
every new device in machinery into their trade or calling. The re- 
sult is tabulated for convenience of comparison. 
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TABLE SXHI.-IMPROVED MACHINERY. 
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The contradictory statements made in the above table, evidently 
shows that the questions were not understood alike by all. If an at- 
tempt at reconciliation is of any use, it can only be done successfully 
on the supposition that the " yesses," in boots and shoes, for example, 
had reference to the introduction of machinery without regard to limit 
of time required by the question, the design of which was correctly un- 
derstood by the two " noes," and answered accordingly. The same may 
be said of all other occupations in the list, with the exception of mar- 
ble cutters, tinners and tobacconists. 

From the return (1212) of an employer engaged in the manufac- 
ture of plug and smoking tobacco, in St. Louis, we make the following 
extract in regard to machinery. He says : 

There are eeveo toliBCco factories In this city that employ machines to roll to- 
iMooo. Thay employ girls to put on the outside wrapper, whose wages do not exceed 
$4.00 per week. Those seven factories tbrow out of employment about 800 tobACOO- 
rollers. We have only four factories here that make hand-work. Those factories that 
Kork macbincB can stock tbe market In s short time ; then the goods are sold at any 
price. This is done by the large factories to crush out Che small manutacturere. If 
machines were done away wltb, there would be plenty of work for all, and good 
profits; also, labor would be in demand at good living wages, but as it stands now^ 
tbose machines cause an over-production. If a law could bepafsed to tax maeblneiy^ 
those who use It woQld be compelled to employ more hand-labor. ^ 

r.i,z.dbvG00gle 
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HOURS OF LABOR. 



When the President of the Philadelphia Board of Trade, in oar 
Centennial year (1876), declared that " nothing is more natural than 
fhe exiBting condition of the industries of the world ; excessive stimu- 
lus has caused injudicious direction to be given to them, and on every 
side is to be seen such increase of machinery that with six months* 
continuous action the product would equal a year's consumption," he 
bnt corroborated the opinion expressed by Mr. Richard Cobden before 
the associated mill owners, at Stockport, in 1847, "that there was not 
cotton in existence to keep their machinery in employment." To both 
these distinguished and practical-minded citizens the fact was clear 
and unquestionable that the aggregate productive machinery of the 
world was largely in advance of the power to consume. These views 
may be still further fortified by additional testimony equally conclusive 
and authoritative. A writer in the Industrial Partnerships Record, 
Manchester, England, January, 186S, to sustain the argument that a 
more equitable distribution of the products of labor would justify a 
reduction of the hours of labor to six per day, quotes from a " treatise on 
the steam engine," by the Artizan Club, edited by Mr. John Bourne^ 
the eminent engineer, and published in 1846. From that quotation we 
make the following extract: "The most important element of pros- 
perity, however, in the conduct of factories that we cau discern, is that 
of making the workmen employed participators in the profits realized, 
whereby their energies are elTectually enlisted and their ingenuity 
stimulated to the device of cheaper methods of manufacture. If this 
innovation be generally carried into effect, strikes will become impos- 
sible, and the ingennity of the workman, at present a barren field, will 
epiing up into new forms of life and productiveness. The collective 
inventive genius of the operative class is a mine of unapeakabla wealth, 
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and -will at once be availabe by matung it the interest of the workman 
to plan cheaper methods of manufacture. The managers of factories 
are generally made participators in the profits realized, and the most. 
beneficial results have sprung from the arrangement, but the principle 
has not been generally extended to the workmen, though recent experi- 
ments show that in their case it might be applied with equal advan- 
tage. M. Leclaire, a house painter in Paris, has, for some years, made 
his workmen participators in the profits of his establishment, and in a 
pamphlet recently published he speaks of the system in the highest 
terms of praise. * * * * It is cleair that the principle of a fair 
division of profits satisfies every inspiration of industry. Machinery, 
instead of being the competitor of the workingman for subsistence, willj 
as soon as this great principle gains an efi'ectual introduction, be hia 
assiduous slave. If machinery ploughs, or spina, or toils in the mine, it 
is for him that it will perform these beneficent labors, and whatever 
benefits the introduction of machinery bring, he will participate in it 
in a fair proportion. Every intellectual capacity will be brought into 
increased exercise ; invention will be stimulated, and improved modes 
of construction will be devised. We own, we think, that even six 
hours of work in the day would be enough, for with good machinery, 
efficient direction and such activity as must arise when men are made 
participators in the profits arising from their labors, as much work may 
be done in six hours as in ten or twelve hours, according to the present 
system." .. 

Again, in presenting the results of the Ten Hour Factory Law in 
England, passed in 1847, and which went into operation May 1, 1843» 
Mr. Ira Stewart, one of the ablest writers on the subject in this coun- 
try, furnishes extracts from the parliamentary debates which took place 
two years later. From these extracts we take the following: "Mr. 
Bankers said : The result of these enactments was found to be most 
advantageous, for without ihjuby to the manufacturers, they conferred 
a great and lasting benefit upon the operatives; they found that both 
the moral and physical condition of the operatives was considerably 
improved by these measures ; they found that all the predictions made 
by the opponents of these bills had been falsified, and the hopes of 
those who entertained a favorable view of these restrictions had been 
more than realized." 

Lord John Hussell said : " For my own part, in 1847 I considered 
the act of that session was a great advantage to the working classes 
belonging to the mills. I considered it enabled them to have time for 
their domestic duties, education, and for such other improvements in 
their social condition as could not otherwise be effected. I did not 
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tiiink it likely to JQstify the predictions of its opponents that it wonld 
destroy one-sixth of the manufacturing power of the country, and 
hereby occasion a great diminution of the wealth and industrial power 
of the empire. Sir, 1 stiU retain the opinion I then gave, and I believe 
the act of 1847 was founded on sound principles, and 1 have no wish to 
repeal that act." 

These opinions were expressed in 1850, more than two years after 
the act had been in operation. Sixteen years later (1864), in advocat- 
ing the extension of the act of 1847, to the manufacture of pottery, 
laoifer matches, paper staining and othfer industries, Mr. Bruce said : 
" Those who were most opposed to these measures (ten hours legisla- 
tion) at the time of their introduction, and among the number were 
not only employers of labor, but many statesmen, distinguished as 
much for their philanthrophy as for their political ability — who did not 
admit the wisdom of these acts of legislation. There was one honora- 
ble member who took part in those debates, he believed, and who op-' 
posed the introduction of the Factory acts, who did not admit that he 
was wrong, and the Factory acts, so far from having proved an evil, 
had been a great blessing." 

Mr. Adderly said: "Those who at first were the strongest oppo- 
nents of the system, now admit the beneficial effects of it. The Fac- 
tory act was in reality a protection of the good manufacturer against 
the bad, and it ought to be spread equally and impartially over every 
kind of employment." 

Col. Edwards said : " It might be in the recollection of the House 
that sixteen years ago he had the honor of supporting the views of that 
true patriot and benefactor of the working classes — John Fielden — his 
advocacy in which he achieved the great victory of the Ten Hoara 
Factory Bill, At this period it met with the most determined opposi- 
tion from the great liberal party; but he was now happy to find that 
the great majority of its most strenuous opponents, to their honor, con- 
fessed that their views were changed with regard to the measure which 
has proved by its workings to be a complete success." 

Mr, Potter admitted that he had been opposed to the Factory acts 
before their introduction, but Uiat he had become a convert on seeing 
their beneficent workings. 

The reply of Sir George Comewell Lewis, when Secretary for 
Home Affairs, to Sir Morton Peto and the London Builders, who op- 
'posed the demands of their workmen for the nine hour system, is 
worthy of the thoughtful consideration of American legislators. In an- 
swer to Sir Morton who said that " the demands of the men were unrea- 
sonable and unjust," the secretary reminded him that " the very same 

L 8—12 . ~.Ot1'^lc 
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arguments were advanced when men worked 12 and 14 hours a day, 
and jf bank and goyemment clerks worked but 6, 7 and 8 hours a day, 
why should men whose labor was more severe and pay smaller be re- 
quired to work more ?" 

Coming to our own country, it will be seen that the eight hour 
question was at this very period {1864J one of the leading questions of 
the day with its industrial classes. From the report of the committee 
to the Massachusetts House of Representatives in April, ISaS, " in- 
structed to inquire as to the propriety of reducing the hours of labor,"' 
we make the following extracts." 

" The subject of reducing the hours of labor is by no means a new 
one ; nor is it confined solely to our own land. In England it was agi- 
tated for many years, both by capitalists and laborers ; and as eaily a» 
the year 1802 it became the subject of legislation by an act of Parlia- 
ment for the ' preservation of the health and morals' of those em- 
ployed in the cotton and other factories." This was the 14 hour law. 
"In 1833 still further legislation was added by an act limiting the 
hours of labor to not more than twelve hours per day." lu 1847, s» 
already shown, the ten hour law was passed and went into operation 
the following year. It is unnecessary in this connection to give a his- 
tory of the movement in England, other than to say that the condition 
of the laborer was so low in the scale of social and moral standard that 
they were fast verging into the ' dangerous classes' of society, and 
that the self-interest of the large manufacturers was convinced by ex- 
perience that it was more profitable to work ten hours than it was a 
longer period of time. The experience became a success, and is today 
the standard of time in England, saving annually to the nation mil- 
lions of treasures and thousands of lives." [This paragraph is respect- 
faUy submitted for the consideration of those who believe that what 
we most need at the present day is "a strong government." — Borsad.] 

"In our own country the subject has, for many years, occupied th& 
attention of the public, more particularly the workinjjmen them- 
selves. We are, however, t)ehind England in legislation and, per- 
haps, in public opinion upon the subject ; certainly in Massachusetts 
we have had no legislation in regard to it. But though there has been 
BO legislation yet there have been marked and radical changes in regard 
to the hours of labor. A marked change and improvement has already 
taken place. In 1850 the demand was for ten hours because the opera- 
tives worked from twelve to fifteen hours daily, and though the attempt 
at law failed, yet, owing to the demands of labor and the enlightenmeut 
of public opinion, the present system of ten hours was secnred. This is 
now generally in use — the only exceptions being in mahufactarinp 
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towns and corporations — where they now require men, women and 
children to work eleven houiB daily — one hour more than in England — 
a disgrace, in our opinion, to Masaachuaetts and an outrage to 
humanity. In the hearings before onr committee the testimony and 
the demand was nnanimous for a still further decrease of the hours of 
labor ; praying for a limitation by law, of eiRht hours as a legal day's 
labor. It will thus be seen that this movement ie progressive, or, as 
6ome may think, aggressive. Already in this country some four hours 
have been stricken from daily toil; and yet it is now sought to still 
further trench upon the industry of the community by taking from it 
two hours of time and production. Will the industry of the land bear 
this ? The testimony of those who appeared before us, and who repre- 
sented and spoke the sentiments of thousands of their fellow craftsmen, 
demonstrated, to our satisfaction, that not only could the productive 
industry of the country hear this, but even more than this. Nay, more ; 
they claim that it will add to the productive industry, producing a 
greater quantity and a better quality ; and they have produced weighty 
evidence from the experience of the past in support of it. But there is 
another view of the subject, which is even more impoitant to us, as a 
people, than the mere increase of wealth or the perfection of the 
mechanic arts — the protection, preservation and advancement of man. 
In this view we feel that there is a solemn duty and responsibility rest- 
ing upon ns, and that we are called upon to atone for our apathy of the 
past by early and earnest action in the future. We have been surprised at 
the developments which the investigation has produced. No aulfject 
which has been before a committee of this legislature has elicited more 
important facta, or awakened a more lively or general interest — an 
interest of the most numerous class in the community, and one which 
has but too seldom, in our opinion, engaged the attention of our legis- 
lation — the condition of our producing classes. In common with the 
great majority of the community, we have approached this subject with 
an entire ignorance of it ; and in the belief that there was not, nor could 
be, any need of investigation, much less of improvement or ameliora- 
tion in the condition of those whoi^e labors have enriched us, and whose 
skill and genius in the arts have placed us in the vanguard of the 
nation. Investigation has dispelled this ignorance ; and your committee 
must bear testimony t« the urgent necessity of action and reform in the 
matter. The evidence presented almost challenged belief. Certainly 
the committee were astonished that, in the midst of progress and pros- 
perity unparalleled; advancement in the arts and sciences; develop- 
ment in machinery for the saving ef labor ; progress in invention, and 
in the increase of wealth and material prosperity ; yet man, the pro- 
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ducer of these — " the first great cause of all," was the least of all, and 
least understood. The result of this prosperity of which we boast— and 
which should be a blessing to ns — has a tendency to make the condition 
of the workingmen little else than a machine, with no thought or aspi- 
ration higher, in the language of one of the witnessess, " than a slave; 
for," he added, " we are slaves ; overworked, worn out and enfeebled 
by toil, with no time left us for improvement of mind or soul. Id it 
surprising that we are degraded and ignorant P' Said another: "I 
have a son, and sooner than see him a mechanic, to suffer as I have, to 
toil worse than a slave, and with a low and degraded social standard, I 
would see him in his grave." This is the spirit and language ot all who 
have appeared before us. It was painful to listen to the nnanimous 
evidence showing a steady demoralization of the men who are the 
bulwarks of our national life — painful to witness progress in that which 
is perishable, stagnation and decay in the imperishable and immortal- 
man. And yet such was the evidence presented to us. Instead of tiiat 
manly and sturdy independence which once distinguished the mechanic 
and the workingman, we have cringing servility and supineness. In- 
stead of self-respect and intelligence, we have want of confidence and 
growing ignorance; instead of honest pride in the dignity of labor, we 
have the consciousness of inferiority ; instead of a desire to enter the 
mechanic arts, we have loathing and disgust of their drudgery and 
degradation; instead of lah«T heing the patent of nobility, it is the 
badge of servitude. The committee are constrained to say that, from a 
patient and careful consideration of the subject, they are satisfied that if 
we would avert national calamity and decay, loss of industrial science 
and strength of execution, preserve the health, life and virtue of the 
people, secure to ourselves and transmit to our posterity the priceless 
blessings of liberty and self-government ; we must awake to the import- 
ance of this subject, and if not in the spirit of philanthropy, at least for 
self-protection ; do justice to it ; the subject is one of vast importance 
to the people of our commonwealth, • • • • 

The times in which we live clothe this subject with a new and peculiar 
significance, while our institutions — their purity, preservation and per- 
petuation — demand of us an immediate andjust investigation and recog- 
nition of its claims upon us as legislators and as men. The first-duty of 
the State is to protect itself, to guard the interest of society by suppress- 
ing that which is evil and detrimental, and protecting and fostering 
whatever will conduce to its prosperity. Jhe State is composed of mkb, 
and the interest, progress and advancement of man is the foundation 
upon which the State rests. If the foundation of the State is firm and , 
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BoMjthe atmctare is strong and endnring. Hence, the first duty ofthe 
State is to recognize this great principle of manhood. Laid npon that , 
foundation, the State is'endoring and immortal." 

Fifteen years have elapsed since the presentation of this report, 
one-fifth of which has witnessed a depression, stagnation and ruin un- 
precedented in the industrial interests ofthe world. The circumstance 
IE pregnant and suggestive. 

While the question of reducing the hours of labor was thus brought 
in an official form before the legislature of one of the oldest manufac- 
turing States in the Union, it was undergoing a discussion as thorough 
and not less animated in many other States. In Illinois, Missouri, Cati- 
fomia, Wisconsin and other States, laws were passed making eight 
bonrs a legal day's work. In California the law was enforced for a con- 
Biderahle time. In Illinois and Missouri the attempt to enforce it failed 
from the day it was to go into operation. May 1, 1867, and in both 
States* the law is a dead letter on the statutes at the present moment. 
It may be mentioned, however, as a result of the demonstration 
made in St. Louis on the day above mentioned, that several employers 
in the building trade complied with the law for nearly two months, or 
nntil the employes were satisfied that its enforcement would not be- 
come general. In 1876 the members of the St. Louis Painters' Union 
circulated a petition among their employers asking for the adoption of 
the eight hour law in their trade, but as the request did not meet with 
general approval among the employers, the movement was abandoned. 
For some years past, if we except the year 1879, and a few local 
efforts, a rather quiescent condition has pervaded the movement But 
in the spring of 1879 a series of resolutions proposing a general demand 
for the adoption of the eight hour system, to take effect on the 4th day 
of Joly, 1879, were sent to every trades nnion in the United States by 
the St. Louis Trades and Labor Assembly. But the proposition was 
voted down, and the reason given was that the movement was pre- 
mature. 

Another case has come to the knowledge of the Bureau, showing 
that the eight hour law is not entirely inoperative in the State. The 
nnderground miners at Bonne Terre, St. Francois county, who work 
day and night, are divided into three shifts of eight hours each. 

Under the impression that the demand for eight hours was to be- 
come general, the "Stone Cutters' Union " of St. Louis, in the spring 
of the present year (1880), demanded of the employers the adoption 
of the rule at $2.50 per day, but discovering their error substituted 

See Bevised Statutes of Migsourl, vol. a, page 120C, seo. 610J, chapter 131. ^ 
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therefor a demand for $8 at ten hours per day. This i8 the present at 
tittide of the question of a reduction of the hours of labor in this Slate. 
The following tables are designed to show the average number of 
days actually employed during the year ; the hours worked per day ail 
the average number of days it would have been necessary todotlie 
same work with the same number of men, at eight hours per da;;a!»i, 
the number of days that work wonld not have bean necessary at eight 
hours per day : 

TABLE XXIV.-EMPLOYES' RETURNS. 


Occupation. 


s 

B 
2 


If 
1 

347 
281 
177 
213 
2*1 
2S9 
212 
210 
204 
232 
256 
247 
269 
226 
■218 
283 
247 
382 
186 
249 
197 
153 
327 
267 
213 
217 
160 
210 
250 


worked per daf . 


II 

III! 

ii 


111 
Ii i 

III! 




16 
7 
19 
41 
14 
71 
i 
13 
U 
18 
9 
8 
9 
S3 
20 

63 
17 
3 
5 
12 
17 
19 
53 
11 
8 
2 
18 
22 


9 hours BO minutes 
10 " 40 " 

9 " 60 " 
10 " , 




*1 

891 
44 
8 
\» 

IS 

i 

■i 

i 

61 




217 

383 
801 

289 








CiganSakwB...... 


9 " So'miiiuteB 
10 " 45 " 
12 " 40 " 
10 " 3ftt " 










261 
371 
863 
381 

298 
288 
388 
329 
S34 
230 
304 
246 
182 
293 
371 
366 






U boUTB 40 mLnutee 
11 " 60 " 
10 •' IB " 
10 " 40 " 

• ii f ii 

9 " 80 " 
10 " B8t " 

9 " Bo' '■ 




Furniture. ,.._ 

Haruesa and saddles ,. 
















8 " 40 minutes 

10 " 46 " 

11 " 16 " 
















200 
248 
341f 
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TABLE XXV.-EMPLOYERS' RETURNS. 





■s 

1 






m 

liil 


Ifl 
till 

iiP 




3 

6 

ai 
1 

2 
6 
8 
]1 
21 
21 
4 
13 
B 
16 
7 
17 
1 
20 
1 
S 
2 
7 
2 
12 
6 
6 
2 
10 
13 
21 
8 
1 
2 
1 
5 
4 
2 
9 
2 

a 
11 


167 
174 
240 

73 

97 
301 
202 
221 
226 
258 
188 
298 
227 
234 
231 
2M 
154 
267 

72 
273 
160 
284 
195 
268 
260 
266 
189 
20& 
260 
308 
270 

72 
278 
204 
2C6 
239 
274 
197 
298 
801 
273 


10 ho 

11 * 
10 ' 

12 ' 
10 ' 

9 ' 
10 * 

9 ' 
10 ' 
10 ' 
10 ' 
10 ' 
10 ' 
12 * 
10 ' 

10 ' 

8 ' 

11 ' 
10 ' 
10 ' 

9 ' 
10 ' 
10 * 

9 ' 
10 ' 

9 ' 
10 ' 

10 ; 

LO ' 

10 ' 
10 ' 
10 ' 

10 * 


B 


"P 




IB mlDutes- 








109 
121 
364 

262 
271 
282 

254 
372 

293 
861 
308 

IE? 
894 
90 
341). 
18ll 
812* 
243* 
302| 


iHi 








25 minntes.- 








60 minutes. 
















40 mlniiteB.- 
80 mlnutea.- 


63i 














40 minutes - 

■86 " 








Copper mines 






EO minutes.. 














Olass works _ 


smVnui^:::: 

40 " 


I26i 




"4 












60 minutes.- 


829 
236 
268 
819 

369 








H! 








40 rolnutes- 

20 " 
6 " 


















43 minutes.. 


372 
229 
314 
298 
342 
24G 
433 
413 




78} 




50 minutes.. 




« 








eo'minuteV.'.! 


6H 

























The appended table shows the number of employers and employes 
who favored or opposed a reduction, and those who made no reply : 
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TABLE XXVI.— HOURS OF LABOR. 





Employere. 


Employes. 


BnBinew. 


■s . 

Is 

1^ 


II 


i 


k| 


2- 


II 

3^ 


o£ 


4 




3 
1 
« 
21 
1 
2 
S 
S 


2 


11 




























3 

8 












3 

■"■3" 
3 

1 


15 


9 


2 












1 

7 


1 
3 










1 
8 


3 


a 






19 


14 


1 






8 
21 
21 

4 


3 
5 

4 


11 


2 
7 
6 
3 






41 
14 


12 


8 
I 


1 
1 








4 

71 
18 
34 

■16 


3 
62 
11 

16 


2 
8 

1 
3 

I 






13 
8 

16 
7 

17 
1 


S 

1 
8 
2 

1 


13 


7 
4 

4 
2 
3 


11 

1 


Clothiers (tailors).- 

Coalmines .. .. .. 


























9 


7 








20 
1 

10 
4 
2 
7 
2 

12 
6 

e 
a 

10 
18 

4 
21 
8 
9 
1 
2 
1 
B 
4 
2 




10 


'3 

g 






Plour miJU „ 


1 


8 


3 


3 


2^ 




3 


1 


8 


3 


2 










2 














10 


1 
. 1 

6 

3 


83 
20 
68 
17 
3 


26 
18 
58 
18 
3 


1 
1 












3 






2 






3 

........ 

8 
1 

7 




Match factory™ 

Palmers........ 








2 
2 


12 
G 

17 
19 


7 
5 
12 
13 


5 












4 




'4 
3 


2 




Eallroads. ".Z^^ 


63 


83 


14 












2 
8 






























11 

8 


16 
6 


1 






2 
1 












Teamsters- 




3 
2 
18 


2 
3 




1 




9 

3 

a 




2 


4 




■4 




1^ 




















16 
33 


14 
13 




1 

8 




11 


3 


8 


1 


I 
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An examiuatioD of the above tables are suggestive as showing in 
detail the number of employers and employes in favor and opposed 
to the adoption of the eight hour system in ibe State. Of the 918- 
blanks retailed, 342 were received from employers and 576 from em- 
ployes. Of the 342 blanks filled by employers, 67 reported in favor 
of eight hours and 181 declared themselves opposed to it, while 94 
made no report. Of the 576 blanks filled by employes, 437 reported 
in favor, and 61 against the eight hour system, and 78 giving no an- 
swer. In a grand total of 918 returns, 504 reported in favor of eight 
hours, and 242 against the measure, leaving 172 unable to decide or in- 
different on the question. 

It may be here stated that nearly all of the returns from employes- 
(61) opposed to the reduction of hours, are -so from the belief that it 
meant a reduction in wages — otherwise they favored it. 

OPINIONS AND SU0OESIIOKS. 

In order to present the two sides of the question so that each may 
be examined on its own merits,' those who favor the reduction of the- 
hours of labor (employers and employes) are brought together under 
one head, and vice versa. To avoid repetition many statementSjpro and 
con, are omitted. 

EMPLOTEBS' OPINIONS. 

Return 1,SIS — Carpenter. — (a). Tbe redDCtloa would make no material cbiDKe la 
either prices or trade of any kind, and would be a great advantaffe to mankind iugen- 
eroL Aa we have to shorten the da;s in winter months, why not have it correspond- 
ingljln summer? 

Jtelum 1$1. — [b). It would be a good thing ; the worklngmen need more time tO' 
improve their minds than they have under the ten hour system. 

Rttum S75.~le). Our mechanics here (Uaoon City) are sober and faith(Ul,soa 
redaction in the hours of daily labor would not result In dissipadon as In larger citjes. 

Return SOI.— {e). The hours of labor are entirely too loos; no man ean do Jus- 
tice to himself and work ten hours a day. Machinery has so cheapened labor that a 
man at our business can accomplish more In live hours than he could In ten twanty- 
flve years ago. Zt would be the greatest boon to worklngmen to have an eight bouf 
system. Of course to be successful It must be universal. There are many good rea- 
sons In ftivor of It. 

Return .(/). It would Induce the laboring classes to secure a home of their 

own and sufflcient time to enable them to put in tbe balance of the ten hours in beau- 
tifying the same, and raise eatables enough to make up (or Cha loss of wages. The la- 
borer that worbs ten hours a day, after eating bis supper and doing his chores, Is tired 
and goes to bed, without looking at his newspaper or his Bible. Consequently the 
Sabbath must be spent In a hasty perusal of the weekly news and patching up chores 
that have been neglected during the week. 
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Return 499—Oigari.~T:he eigbt boiu- system would be a beaeflt to the working 
«lftsees. 

Rtlum e—Newipaper PublUher.—ia). Printers nsually work by tbe piece or by 
tbe tbousand ems, and that Ib tbe case with our cooipoHltorB ; they are not obliged to 
work more than eight bourg now. Yet the fact is that the price perttaouBand has been 
Tedueed so low tbat unless tbe price was raised tbey could hardly make a living on 
reduced time. The wages in tbie city (Kansas City) are on mornlDg papers, 30 cents 
per 1,000 ems; on ereningp papers, ZO cents. Seven thouBond Is a fair day's work. We 
*re not opposed to a reduction of hours, 

Selum 1,141.— (i). It the hours of lat>or were reduced to eight per day nOTkmea 
would loBe Bouie money at first but in about six months tbey would make as miich as 
now.because they work by the thoasand ems, and tbey would work faster for eight 
hours ttian tbey do for ten. 

Return 763.~{e). A reduction of the hours of labor, 1 think, would be good in 
effect As it is, labor Is bought aB cheap as pOBslble. Employers must live. The; 
would be compelled Ui make about as much In eight hours as they do now In ten ; em- 
ployers would have to pay men by tbe hour lor tbelr services, and would be compelled 
to collect more for their production. 

Return lJl£i~Agrieultural Implefnent3.—{a). Perfectly saUsfied with eight bonn 
work per day, but wish it distinctly understood they ar? only to get eigbt hours pay. 

Return i,SSS.-~[b}. It would have a tendency to prevent overproduction andcanse 
a general result beneficial for the manufacturing Interests; provided It was adopted 
all over the country. 

Return S35~Lumber. — I think the eight hour ayfitem, If once established, a Kood 
one, and a blessing to the laboring classes. 

Return 663— Painter. — (a). It would be conducive to tbe best intarefits ol man- 
Mnd. 

Return 657.— {6). I believe Id dtvlBion of the twenty-four hours into tbree «qnal 
parts ; giving 8 hours for manual labor, S hours for mental or general information, 
and 8 hoars for rest, and tbe result would be a blessing to all mankind. 

employes' opmioBS. 

Return I,eol— Carpenter. — (a). It would be conducive to better health and longer 
life an^ give tietter and etiadier employment through the year. Under the present 
system many are actually working twelve hours per day; we have to leave our homes 
at 0. m. and do not return until 7 o'clock iu tbe evening. 

Return t98.~{b). Lesa wages at first, better afterwards than we bave ever known, 
and it would enhance the wralth of tbe whole country. 

Return 17 — (e). I have to walk about six miiet- to where I work, wbtcb oomp^ 
me to leave at 6M a. m. and return at 7:30 p. m. I am in favor of eight boars for 
"work, eight hours for qest and eight hours for mental improvement. 

Return !37.—{d). It would cause more hands to be employed todotbestme 
<]uantity of work— an increase of the rate of wages, and it would give the working 
classes a little chance for recreation. 

Return SgS.—ie). Employment for one-flftb more men, and wages higher, created 
by tbe demand lor more laborers. 

Return 117.— {f). It would be a great benefit here (Edina) to men with famlUe*. 
They would then have time to raise a little garden track which goes a long vay !■> 
beeping a family. 
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Rttum l,5t7.—{g)- Would be a santUty and floantial benefit to thel&boriDg 

Return 1,357. — (ft). The reeult of a reduction of the hours of labor to eight per . 
day, would lake one fifth more hands to do the work that ta now done Id t«ii hours. If 
we take this one-fifth fTom the number of Idle men, there would not be so much loss 
of time to the mechanics through their inability to obtain work. , 

Return ifiOi. — dgarmaker. — Less hours will create a demand for more laborers, 
and the result will be more pay for our work Common sense will teach that when 
labor is scarce, wages go up. The only wa; to accomplish this is to reduce the hours 
of labor. 

Return 1,577.— Tailor.— in rcfcard to the eight hour question, it would distribute 
the work among the workingmen, end give employment to those that are now idle, 
And in the end would raise our wages. 

IUtiiml,7U,—Coalminer.—{a). The iDtroduotion of the eight bonrsjstem would 
be the best thing for us poor miners, as we are aJl over-worked, and our work comes 
by spells, then we try to make all we can bj working long hours. The result Is sick- 
ness, and then comes want and distress, and perhaps death. 

Return Sio —(b). Eight hours per.day would give those men tramping ftom place 
to place seeking work, employment In many places miners work (htm twelve to 
fourteen hours per day. 

Return 6$S.—(c). The rt- duction of the hours of labor would necessitate the em- 
ployment of more hands, and It would be iMtCer for the unemployed, even at reduced 
wages; then laboring men could be more independent, ft-om the fact that corporailona 
would not have so many half starved persons [o foil back on in case of a strike, as at 
present. And another result would be that the workmen would have more time for 
mental and moral improvement. They would receive as much wages, and more ; for 
there would be more persons enabled to consume Che products of labor; the mdnu- 
lacturer would have to Increase his facilities to produce more goods ; the rait roads 
would have more to do, and I think the argument would apply to all Industries In the 
country. 

Return 167,—Co>npoiiti>r.—{a). 1 am In favor of eight hours, provided the pay is 
not reduceo. With concert of action on the part of the employed, tbis need cot fol- 
low; hence, I nnhesitaUngly approve it; fewer would be out of employment, and 
labor generally, no doubt, would be better paid. The " law of supply and demand " 
referred to by Mr. Kelly — comparing human labor to wheat, corn and oats, I consider 
beastly — no other word will express it. 

Reivm l,iSl.—lb), To our special branch, the eight hour system will never work 
(although I favor it) until the workingmen will stand by the wheel as " one man." 
There is too much self, existing among the laboring classes to ever accomplish that. 

Return 565. — Preetman. — There would be more and t>etter work for the number of 
hours ; and an enhancement of health and happiness on account of the recreation. 

Return 5SS.— IXarntasmaker,— [a). Host men working at our business, work n'ght 
and day to make a living. This could be avoided by Introdudng the eight hour sys- 
tem and enforcing it to the letter. Such men as work night and day come to nothin^f, 
learn nothing, and are poor eitizent. The most of them brine up families of ignorant 
children, who eventually become no better than their parents. These long hoars are 
an injury to the government and the people, and the sooner the law interferes and 
abates long hours, the better It will be for the mafsea of the people. 

Return SB7. — (b). If night work was dispensed with, and also a reduction In the 
hours of latrar, it would give more men work tn my trade. In this city (St. Louis) 

C 
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there la a great deal of work done at nijcbt that could be done in dayUme. la our 
Bhop the men have quit worklDg at nights, and still they average as much as beTiwe. 
When a man Is willlag to workat nlghtsnd makeaablfi; week's whges, the employer 
will Burel]' cut him down next pay-day. 

Sttum SS.i.—[e]. A reduction ia the hours of labor would be of great advaatajte 
to our trade, as we have a great many baraessmakers wbo only And abont six monUiB' 
employment In the year. 

Retam 570.^d). It would give employment to the surplus labor,and improve tbe 
BBme by keeping them (torn falling Into vice, and enable them to support their fami- 
Uee. 

StlurnSoS. — Iron miner.— A. rodactlOD of the hours of labor, personally, t ap- 
prove. If the wages are reduced In proportion to the redaction of hours, a majority of 
the men employed {especially the married men) would only earn 70 cents per day ; 
they would flnJ it more difficult to get along. 

Eclvm SSi.—MaehinUi. — Tbe reduction would be beneficial In many wayB. It 
would give thousands of Idle men employment By working ten hours a day a me- 
chanic has little or DO time for self Improvement ; a person working hard all day and 
then walking two miles or more to his home at night, makes him often too Ured to 
read the day's paper. They have to retire to renew their streDgth for the nextday's 
toll. They are also compelled to purchase their necessaries alter dark, so they can 
not see what they are baying. 

RttumSt.—Painier. — (a). It would greatly beoeRt employer and employe; give 
more time to both for InstructloD and recreation. By so doing it will reduce Ignor- 
■Qce in the working people and the rising gen-eration. 

Return SO. — (S). It would greatly adyance the opportunities of workingmento 
leafn and elevate themselves; and all those desiring Infortnatlon could hxve tJie op- 
portunity to get it. As It Is at present, we leave our homes early In the morning and 
return late at night, so that we have no time for lofor-nation ; and aa long as this lasts 
we shall have no enllgbtenment In our ranks. If we make or demand It we are cried 
down as unreaeonable, but merchants may, with Impunity, build up "corners" In 
merchandise, and we must accept their mandates. Ttiey do not sC«p to consider 
whether we have the means or not. They say : " That is our price ; you can take It 
at that orleavett."' But If we demand ao Increase for higher wages, then the mer- 
chant and his class will say : "You are not worth that, and you can't haveit!" 
But if we secure eight hours as a day's work, we will bit the nail on tbe head and di- 
minish the over-supply of labor. 

Return iS6.— Plasterer. —Men at my trade are afflicted a great deal with malaria 
and rheumatism from over-exertion and sudden cooling : and this causes them to 
spend agoodly portion oftheir earnings for doctors' bills. To go near a city dlspeopary 
they would be treated like dogs. I have seen men after working hours hardly able 
to walk home. Eight hours would be a great benefit to us. 

Rettmt 1,818. — MiecAontr!.— Less hours of labor would check over-production by 2D 
per eenL, and would give employment to every man idle at present, and make con- 
sumers of all. It would take the advantage from the employer relying upon the sur- 
plus tabor to under bid, to keep worklngmen and their families from starving. It 
would Improve their political condition, as it would give them more time to study 
the true character of the different political parties. 

Jfa(umi,47I—iii*ore7-,— lam decidedly in favorof eight hours asalegal day's work, 
and would gladly see it enforced and a law passed to punish any Infringement of it ; 
eight hours at hard labor per day is exhausting enough for any one. 
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The following employers and employes expressed their views 
against the reduction of hoars, and their reasons therefor are as fol- 
lows: 

Blaektmith.—SI. Charh».-~{(t). The Introduction of the eight hoar Bjrstem will not 
vork la this part of chi^ State. In tbe busy season farmers want their work done at 
«Df time of the day. 

Frtdericktowm. — (A). Eight hours will not suit in & rcp&irlng shop ; It might do in 
a hctory manufacturing new work. 

Broom manufacturer. — Clinton. — Shoold the liourB Of labor be reduced the wages 
would have to be reduced In proportion ; then eipployea could not live on thefr 

Candy monu/auiarw.— ffl.iouu.— The reduedon in the hours of labor would carry 
with it a reduction of wages. Tbe men do not like tbl' ; tbey do not consider them* 
MtTeaoyer-wnrked,aDd grumble when, on account of dark weather, they can only work 
three-fourths of a day. They long lor the busy season when they can do over-work an^ 
flicell their little eacnlngs In this wbt. Of course wo speak of our own men. Wby 
sbould workmen work less bours tban their employers ? Our motto is, work tbe men 
bard and pay them well for it ; '' tbey like it." 

Builder. — St. Joseph. — If men in St. Joseph only work eight hours, those In Bt, 
Louis working ten hours can produce goods at less cost, thereby reducing St. Joseph's 
trade and building up St Louis. The same thing would occur were the United States 
to make this a law without the cooperation of other countries. They would get our trude 
and damage us and tend to throw more ol our own laborers out of work, 

Carpeniar. — Bowling Qrten.—{a). In reducing hours, I do not see any advantage 
to the laborer. Reduced labor would be reduced wages. 

Solla.~{h). Instead of a reduction in labor, we need more money to push for- 
ward some enterprising busluesa that will give more employment to bands. 

SikMton.—(c). Injurious to the mechanic as well as tbe employer, 

Hatel Run. ■ {d). Reduction of wages and demoralization of labor. 

Cigar Manufaelurer.—SL Louis. — (a). A man worUng by tbe pleco sfaonld bavfi 
a right to work as long as be likes ; chose employed by tbe week or month sbould not 
labor longer than ten honrs. 

St. Louis.— (b). We would not consider eight hour work a benefit for tbe work- 
man, as our trade is light work, mostly standing or sitting at the table. Tbe only rea- 
son that would speak for It would'be a shorter confinement in tbe tactory or room. 

Flour Mill. — Hatel Sun. — (a). Our mill is a custom grist mill, although we do some 
merchant work. The eight hour system would not euiC our business at all, and I have 
never bad anyone ever offer any obJecUoo to work ten hours a day ; of course, the less 
hours worked tbe less wages paid. 

BoonvilU.—{b). If the hours per day were reduced to eight the mill would hJve 
to stop before night or blre additional help for the balance of the day, either of vbich 
would be disastrous to the business. 

Ashley. — [e). We are doing custom and merchant work ; set apart two days in the 
w>ek for custom work, and often have to run 16 hours per day. By adopting th« 
eight hour system we could not do tbe work required. 

Printing.— St. Louis.— (a).- Bsneflcial to tbe few, detrimental to tbe many. 

SL Joseph.— [b). Bednce earnings, and require more workmen. I am not In fsror 
of It. 
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Tobacco Manufaeturtr. — St. Louis. — (a). A reduction of honrs woulij b« a redac- 
tion of yearly earnings. A strong iuhq or woman can easily work ten hoars per day 
and get the benefit or tbe extra two ho«rs, which, at the age of filty, if saved, will catrj 
them through old age. Very few people in any occupation can afford to stop at eight 
' hours, as sixteen hours ot rest and recreation dally, added to Sundays and holidays. Is 
about tt>o hours more than Is necessary for health or pleasure. IE busiaess coald be 
flo arranged as to be equally distributed through every week of the year, eight bonrs 
might Bccompllsb It all, but the demand is so irregular that it would be found necea~ 
Bary to work ten hoars a greater part or the year. 

ChiUieothe.—{b). We are opposed to the eight hour system, beUevlDg It would 
encourage idleness. 

Cotton and IFoofeti MiUi.—Sunlit)ilU.—(a). I prefer llj hours per day and flve- 
dsys for a week's work. 1 think the adoption of this system would be of great benefit- 
to the operatives as well as employers, as it would i;ive more time for rest and recrea- 
Uon. As far as my observation goes for the last 40 years In our trade, very lew persons 
have constitutions strong enoilgh to work ten hours ever day in the week. It ia too- 
much tabor, both physical and mental, and too little rest. 

Carthage. — \b). In our opinion, the State requires friendly legislation to ioduoe 
manufacturers here. Our employes work cheerfully, and, lately, overtime,' for which 
they receive extra pay. Bight hours labor per day would wort injustice to western 
manuf cturers and impair the employers. 

Sha^Bne»lovnl. — (e). If such a taw be parsed In the State of Missouri, and other 
States not adopting tbe same, it would prove a detriment to the interests of our man- 
ufacturing industries in the State. 

Bagging. — St. LouU. — A. redaction of hours, to nine-tenths of the laboring classes, 
would be injurious to themselves and families, and a harvest to whisky saloons. Tbejr 
would earn less and spend more money during the idle hours than uader the present 
system A redaction of hours aecessltates a reduction of pay, which is, what nextT 

EMPLOYES. 

Cigarmaker.—Sl. Joseph,— Blgbt boars would Qccessarily be detrimental, unless k 
raise In wages could be ontained. 

SCaeksmith. — ifanntftaf,— Ifemployers could be compelled to run their establiahmentft 
only eight hours per day, it might be beneficial. But whether we work seven or eleven 
hours per day, all a laboring man gets is enough to eat. 

Miller. — West Plains. — My Opinion Is that tbe eight hour system woold not resalt 
in any benefit to our trade. 

Laborer. — Howell county. — (a). A reduction In wages would be our rain. 
• MHan.~(b). The less hours we work the less pay we get 

St. Loui». — (e). Less earnings, and that means starvation. 

Salesmen.— Oreenfield — Impossible in my bussloss. • 

Marble eatter. — Si. Joseph — It would result In a reduction in wages. 

Tin smith.— Palmyra.— It means another reduction in our wages. We earn UtU» 
enough now. 

The following extract from a lecture delivered by Wendell Phillips, 
in Mercantile Hall, St. Ix)uia, January 22, 1872, reflects forcibly and 
truly the views of the working-classes of the country on the effects of 
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long hoars on their physical and mental powers. After commenting 
on the condition of the laboring classes, the lecturer said: "I should 
be far within bounds, if I said that twenty millions wake every morn- 
ing, and spend their waking hours — the whole of them — in industrious 
and faithful toil, merely to support the body. That is no exaggeration, 
JOQ will certainly allow. The man that rises between six and seven to 
go into a New England mill, and leaves it perhaps at seven in the even- 
ing, or reaches his home at seven, and has to spend another hourin pre- 
paring for to-morrow, and the man out here on the prairies that rises 
in the same way — ^no matter how fertile your soil — it is no exaggera- 
tion to say that, taking the average of the States, one-half of our Christ- 
endom population simply exists to keep their body alive. Well, now, 
in the nineteenth century of Christendom, I proclaim that an infamous 
result I affirm that the working masses have a right to indict the civili- 
zation that produces it. No matter what may be your theory of finance^ 
no matter what may be your criticism of shiftlessness, indolence, 
lack of foresight, vice — combine them all, it never could have been 
supposed that ia the nineteenth century the wit of man would have re- 
mained so dnll and stagnant that such a statement could be truthfully 
made. J^oto why is it, that if the laboring class be four-fifths of so- 
ciety, the drunkenness of the laboring class is ninety-nine one- 
bundredths ? Why is it that the workingmen are the seed-plots ? 
Why? Because, when a man has spent twelve hours in toil merely to 
make his body, simply for his bread, at night, as it closes in, there is no 
elasticity of thought, no buoyancy of physical power, no healthful 
wakefulness that would lead him to share an inrellectual pleasure. He- 
cannot sit down to read ; he cannot amuse himself with the higher 
powers of his nature. Sleep or some gross physical stimulus is the only 
thing available to him, and he sinks into its arms as his only refuge 
from the painful contemplation of the dread routine of a daily life like 
that. No man has a right to blame hira. The society that condemned 
him to toil all his waking hours, handed him over to his lower ap- 
petites, food for their triumph, and any man accustomed to deal with 
that great cancer in city life which makes demagogueism possible^ 
knows that it is only to be dealt with by lifting these large masses into 
the capacities of higher pleasures, more intelligent amusements and 
grander opportunity, leisure and its results." 
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MES mOBS, STRIKES, ARBITBATra Al COHCILIATION. 



Combioations of workiDg men, when taking a permanent form) 
governed by fixed ruleB, and with a view to the protection and advance- 
ment of their industrial interests, are generally known as Trades Unions 
or Trade Societies. While the primary objects of trades unions, orig- 
inally, were limited to reeistance to reduction in wages, and readiness, 
through organized effort, to obtain an advance when improvement in 
t trade would justify such a step, the readiness with which employers 

I seized the opportunity when trade became slack to punish the more . 
forward and influential in the craft, soon taught the workmen that if 
they wonld make secure the first fruits of organized efforts, they must 
eapplement their first work by limiting the supply, as near as may be, 
to the demand. This could only-he accomplished by the adoption of 
a rule limiting the number of apprentices to the demands upon the 

I trade. This rule has been a sort of battle ground- between labor and 
capital, and the subject of more disputes and animadversions than per- 
haps any other rule adopted by trades unions. 

England may very properly be designated the land of trades nnions, 
since it is there that they have become so powerful, and that within 
less than half a century, as to compel the government to listen to their 
demandB for a perfect and absolute recoguition of the principle of the 
equality of labor and capital before the law. But to return to the rules 
in force in trades unions. *By statute of 2d and 8d Henry VI, it was 
premised (taken for granted) that " artificers, handicraftsmen and 
laborers have made confederacies and promises (formed trade unions 
for mutual assistance] , and have sworn a mutual oath not only that they 
should not meddle one with another's work, and perform and finish 
that another bath begun, but also to constitute and appoint, how njuch 
work they should do in a day, and what hours and times they shall 
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work." Against this and similar moTements on the part of the kbor- 
ing classes in those days, laws were passed providing " severe penaltiee, 
the punishment for the third offense," against |the' above law "being 
loss of ears and infamy." Such was the state of the law down to the 
year 1824, when what is known as the Oombination Acts was paBsed, 
By the passage of that act (1824), '* twenty-eight acts, representing tlie 
wisdom of Parliaments in the reigns of ten kings and queens," were 
repealed. " While the law of England thus, by direct inhibition, 
sought to reduce to the minimnm competition for labor, no statute, eo 
far as I have observed, made even the decent pretense of restraining 
masters from combinations, ontil the beginning of the present century. 
" We have no acts of Parliament against combining to lower the price 
of work," said Adam Smith, " but many against combining to raise it." 
However, the statute of 40th George III, by which *" all contracts, 
covenants and agreements whatever, in writing or not in writing, made 
or to be made, by or between masters or other persons for rednciug the 
wages of workmen, or adding to or altering the usual hours or time of 
working, or for increasing the quantity of work," "were declared un- 
lawful, under a penalty of £20," may be commended to the consider- 
ation of American legislators, in view of the many laws inimical t> 
labor now upon the statute books of many States. 

As an important element in harmonizing the conflicting interestB 
of workmen and employers, Mr, J. D. Prior, general secretary of the 
Amalgamated Society of Carpenters and Joiners, points to the " f ami' 
cable relationship" existing between the two parties, as the result of 
the thorough but separate organization in Manchester, and vice versa, 
disagreements resulting in strikes and suspension of work in Liverpool 
as the result of disorganization. Another result material is the higher 
and steadier rate of wages ruling in the former place, as compared with 
the latter, though seventy-five cents would take them in 40 minutes 
from Liverpool to Manchester. It is, however, to the transactions ol 
their Trades Union Oongress that we are to look for the legitimate re 
suits of the influence of trades union principles, in their social, Indus 
trial and political aspects and bearing. The thirteenth annual Trad 
Union Congress was held in Dublin, September 13th to 18th inclnsivt 
In his opening address, the chairman, Mr. H. K. Slatter, Manchestei 
said " that the fundamental principle of trades unionism was to claiE 
the right to discuss and fix proper prices for labor. They knew wha 
the unions had done for them in the past, they ■understood thoroughl 
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tiie eyils they were protected from in the present, and they believed 
they had great possibilities of advantage for them in the future, and 
Uierefore it wonld be their duty, as it would be their interest, to see 
that they did not allow the strength and integrity of their union to be 
in the slightest degree impaired. Among other measures approved'by 
the Congress was a resolution *' congratulating the trades of the coun- 
try on the progress which had been made in Parliament during the past 
cession on the question of compensation for injuries to workmen," but 
the act being defective, the Congress declared that "while accepting 
tbe act passed by the government as an installment, no act can be per- 
manently satisfactory unless it places the workmen in the same posi- 
tion as regards compensation for injuries as any member of the general 
pnblic, and at the same time precludes them from contracting them- 
selves out of their legal liability." "A letter was read from Mr. Mac- 
Donald, M. P., urging the delegates to petition against the power given 
to the employers to contract themselves out of the act." " Resolutions 
were also passed in favor of patent law reform, the abolition of impris- 
onment for debt, the direct representation of labor in Parliament, and 
reform on the i^nd question, against over time, and urging upon all 
trades, the duty of uniting for the protection of existing hours (the 
nine hour system) where already reduced, and taking the earliest op- 
portunity of equalizing them with the lowest basis attained." The im- 
portance of legislation on questions of this character, few, probably, 
mil he disposed to question, still less could the fact be disputed that 
bat for the energy, persistency and combined efforts of the. trades 
anions, the social, moral and political condition of the working closes 
would be far below the present standard. 

TRADES UinOXB IN THE UNITED STATES. 

If we except a few cases, notably among which may be men- 
tioned the iron and steel workers, stove molders, glass blowers and glass 
workers in its different branches, trades unionism has not made the 
progress in the United States that it has in England, or even in France 
Various causes may be assigned for this, prominent among which may 
be noticed the rapid development of a new country in material improve- 
ment, thus furnishing new avenues and an outlet for the surplus labor 
flf the more densely peopled portion of the country. Another and 
well understood cause, is the high rate of wages which has heretofore 
ruled in all departments of labor, skilled and unskilled, and which has 
made the suffering and want to which the working classes of the old 
country have been subjected, unknown to their highly favored fellow- 
wotkers of the United States. Still, with all their short comings, the , > 
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Trades Unions of the United States have not been without their inQa- 
ence in checking the encroachments and aggressions of capital, and ia 
aecuriiig aome legislation for relief and protection. Though the infor- 
mation, as to the extent to which labor is organized in this country, is 
extremely meagre and unsatisfactory, a list of the organized trades 
which have had a national organization since 1859, is furnished in tbe 
first anhnal report of the Ohio Labor Bureau, as follows : 

Machinists and blacksmiths, pTinterB(typo^aphical),ironmoldeTs, 
Knights of St. Crispin (shoemakers,) Daughters of St. Crispin, coopers, 
iron and steel heaters, paddlers, rollers and catchers, bricklayerB, 
painters, carpenters, plasterers, hatters, morrocco dressers, tailors, loco- 
motive engineers, locomotive Sremen, cabinetmakers, carriagemakers, 
cigarmakers, coal miners, ship carpenters, railroad conductors, train 
men (railroad), and glass blowers. 

Mr. A. Strasser, President of the Oigarmafcer's International 
Union of America, furnishes the Bureau with a list of trades, with a 
national organization in 1880, as follows: Amalgamated association 
of iron, steel and tin workers, locomotive engineer8,^iron molders, 
cigarmakers, granite cutters, locomotive firemwi, carpenters and join- 
ers, furniture workers, painters, coopers, machinists and blacksmiths, 
and the International Labor Union of America. 

TBADGS UinONB JS HI8S0ITKI. 

In the the month of September a circular blank was mailed by the 
Bureau to every trade and labor organization in the State, whose ad- 
dress could be obtained ; the information sought is best explained by 
the following, which is a copy of the blank issued : 

State of Missouri, ) 

Bureau of Labor Statistics, V 
St. Louis, Sept. 25, 1880. ) 
This blank is issued in compliance with the law of the State, 
creating a Bureau of Labor Statistics [approved May 19, 1879], which 
provides as follows, etc. : 

[Instructions for filling out and mailing the blank were here in- 
serted], 

W. H. HILKENE, Commissioner. 

1. Name of organization ? 

2. Who are eligible for membership i , 

5. Date of organization t 

i. Is your organization incorporated ? 

6. Number of men in your calling, in your city or town ; number 
of women! ^ 
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6. Number employed at date of return ? 

7. Number of unemployed at date of return ? 

8. Nnmber of workshops or employers in your trade in your 
city? 

9. Present average wages per day, day work? 

10. Present average wages per day, piece work ? 

11. Give average nnmber of weeks worked by those employed at 
your calling for year ending July 1, 1880* 

12. Was your organization in any strikes from July 1, 1879, to July 
1,1880? If so, how many; cause; date; duration; result! 

13. Have you a special fund for relief of sick members, or burial 
of deceased members t 

14. Give amount of receipts and disbursements of your organiza- 
tiqn for the year ending July 1, 1880, as follows ; Gross receipts ; run- 
ning expenses ; relief; funeral expenses ; death benefits ; strikes ; bal- 
ance on hand ! 

15 What are the prospects of employment in 1880, as compared 
with 1879 ( 

16. Becommend, in " remarks," at close of this blank, any legis- 
lation which you think would be beneficial to your particular craft or 
workmen generally. 



Taking into consideration the earnest demand made by the labor- 
ing classes of the State for information in regard to their indnstrial and 
social condition, the fewness of the replies received in proportion to the 
number of blanks distributed will no doubt attract the attention of 
intelligent workingman. The questions propounded were not framed 
with a view of prying into the secrets of any organization, but to elicit 
only the information that would be of general interest. The wt^i^ng- 
men of the State and, indeed, of tki entire country, expect as full and 
complete a report of the condition of labor in the State as the eflbrts 
and investigations of the Bureau can furnish, but to make it such the 
workingmen must co-operate and supply the material. In response to 
blanks distributed, the following are the unions that have re- 
sponded. 

Brass Finishers and Molders'' Union., St. Louis. — Date of organi- 
zation, March, 1879 ; number of men engaged in the trade in St. Louis, 
40, who, at date of return; were all employed ; number of workshops, 6 ; 
wages range from $2,00 to $2.75 per day for day work, and $3.25 per 
day for piece work ; all are reported as having worked full time with • 
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the exception of a five weeks* strike for an advance of wages, wMch 
was gained ; prospects for employment in 1880, as compared with 1879, 
are " superior, plenty of work and scarcity of hands." The onion has no 
fund for the relief of sick or burial of deceased members. 

Oiffarmakera^ Union No- 40, Sedalia — Organized in September, 
1889 ; number of men engaged in the trade, 18 ; women, none ; namber 
employed at date of return, 13; average wages per day, $1.40. No 
strikes have occurred during the year. The organization has no fnnd 
for relief of sick, or burial of deceased members. Prospects for 
employment in 1880, as compared with 1879, " about 10 per cent. 
better." 

Ci^armakers' Union No.95, St. Joseph. — Organized Nov. 4, 1879. 
All journeymen cigarmakers are eligible for membership; number of 
men engaged in the trade, 41 ; women, 6 ; number employed at date of 
retum,39 men and 6 women ; number of work8hop8,16 ; average wages per 
day, $2.00 ; number of weeks employed in the year, 51. The union has 
no beneficial features attached, " but expects to have aoon." ProBpecta 
for employment, compared with 1879, " good." 

Cigarmakers' Union No. 1(^, Kansas City. — Date of organization, 
1879. " All that wish to join are eligible to membership ; " number of 
men engaged in the trade, 70 ; all employed at date of return ; no strike 
and no beneficial features. Prospects for employment, compared with 
1879, " better." 

Cigarmakers' Union No. U, St. Xowia.— Reorganized in 1877; 
number of men engaged in the trade, estimated at 700; number of 
women, 2 ; nearly all were employed at date of return ; average weekly 
wages, ?9.00 ; average number of weeks employed in the year, 46, After 
many fruitless efi'orts to settle the question without stopping work, the 
union ordered a strike, August 15, 1879, for the purpose of securing a 
more perfect uniformity of prices in the trade. While the prices paid 
for making some cigars barely paid the workman five dollars a week, 
the prices paid for making the better grades were more satisfactory. 
The advance demanded for the latter grades did not exceed ten per 
cent., while the advance asked for inferior grades ranged from seventy- 
five to ninety per cent., thus raising the wages of the poorest paid work- 
man from $4.00 and $5.00 per week to $8.00 and 19.00. Some of the em- 
ployers conceded the advance in a week or two ; others held out from ten 
to eighteen weeks. The union finally succeeded. Wot to make two 
bites of a cherry, the union determined on avjeeping reform. Another 
evil which was fast becoming intolerable was the practice introduced by 
some manufacturers, compelling the men to take their wages in cigars 
or meal tickets, and disposing of them as they saw fit. For the protec- 
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tion of those manufacturers who did not resort to this practice, and who 
paid " union prices," the union brought out a " union label," which was 
given free to all manufacturers paying union prices. The labels are 
pasted on each box of cigars so that the public may have the means of 
knowing the employers who pay union prices and employ union men. 

Carpenters and Joineri" Protective Union No. 1, St. Louis. — Date 
of organization, November 1, 1879 ; " competent workmen are only 
eligible to membership ; number of men engaged in the trade, 2,500 
(estimated); nearly all employed at date of return; number of work- 
shops, 223 ; average wages per day, $250 (union allows no piece work); 
namber of weeks employed in the year, 41. A strike for an advance of 
SO cents per day was inaugurated April 1, 1880 ; result, "gained the de- 
mand." The union has a special fund for relief of sick members. 
Prospect for employment in 1880, " much better" than in 1879. The fol- 
lowing remarks are taken from the return : 

" We think that mechanics ought to be able to collect their wages 
when earned. The present lien law is too slow and expensive to the 
mechanic, even if he gets his money. We would like to see the em- 
ployer made to pay for the time lost during the progress of the suit for 
wages," 

Carriagemakers' Protective Union No 1, St. Louis. — Organized 
March 5, 1880 ; number of men engaged in the trade, 500 ; all journey- 
men carriagemakers are eligible to membership ; average wages per 
day, $1.75; average weeks worked in the year, 47. The union reports 
a fund for sick members. More work and more wages in 1880, as com- 
pared with 1879. 

Stone Masons' Union No 2, St. Louis. — Organized June 27, 1879; 
number of men employed in the trade, 450 ; average wages, $2.50 per 
day; number of weeks employed, 35. One strike is reported in the 
trade for an advance of wages, on March 1, 1880, lasting one week, 
when the employers conceded tbe demand. No special fund for relief 
of sick members, or otherwise. Prospects for employment in 1880 are 
"better than in 1879." 

Paper B.an^ffrs' Union, St. Louis. — Organized February 22, 1880; 
all practical workmen eligible to membership ; number of persons en- 
gaged in the trade, 100 ; number of employers, 21 ; average wages per 
day, $2.00 ; piece work, $3.00. A fund for the relief of sick, or burial of 
deceased members, is one of the features of the union. Prospects of 
employment in 1880, " good." 

Wagonmakers' Union No. 1, St. Louis. — Date of organization, Jan- 
nary 23, 1880; all wood workers in the trade are eligible for member- 
ship; number of men engaged in trade, 250; all employed at date ofi 
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retarn ; number of workshops, 13 ; average wages per day, $2,00 ; aver- 
age weeks worked during the year, 46. On Febmary 16, 1880, a strike 
was inaugurated for an advance of wages, which terminated in 16 days^ 
in favor of the employes. No special fond for relief of memben. 
Prospects for employment, compared with 1879, " the same." 

Journeymen Bricklayers^ Union No. 1, St. Louis. — Organized in 
1865, and re-orKanized in 1879 ; admits all practical workmen; number 
of men engaged in the trade, 600 ; and were nearly all employed at 
date of return, at an average of $3.50 per day ; average number of 
weeks employed, 37. A strike for an advance of 60 cents per day was 
inaugurated May 1, 1880, lasting only one week, and resulting in favor of 
the employes. The union, on the death of a member, pays $50.00 for 
funeral expenses. The prospect for employment in 1880, as compared 
with 1879, is " much better." 

Machinery Molderi Union No. 59, St. Louis. — Organized Septem- 
ber, 1864; admits all journeymen that have "served four years at 
the trade ; must be of good moral character, and capable of command- 
ing average wages ;" number of men employed at the trade, 350 ; num- 
ber employed at date of return, 325 ; unemployed, 25 ; number of work- 
shops, 20; average wages for day work, 12.50; piece work, $4.60 ; num- 
ber of weeks worked during the year, 45. The union has a special 
fund set aside for relief of members. 

Coopers^ Union No. 1, SL Louis. — Organized in 1872 ; admits all 
journeymen coopers ; the number of persons engaged in the trade is 
given at 1,200 ; number of workshops, 46 ; average wages per weekj 
day work, $12.00; piece work, $1,65; average weeks worked, 43. A 
strike for an increase of 3 cents per barrel on common work (mostly 
flour barrels) was inaugurated July 3, 1879, which lasted for 9 weeks, 
and failed in the end. A number of employers acceded to the de- 
mand of the coopers, while only a few stubbornly refused to grant the 
advance asked for. After the nnion had expended over $3,000.00 for 
the support of members during the strike, and finding that the fnnds 
-were nearly exhausted, declared the strike at an end ; the result waa 
that those employers who had granted the increase, reduced the men 
to the old figure. 

Cigarmakers' Union No. 7Q, Hannibal. — Organized September 14, 
1880; admits all practical workmen to membership; number of men 
engaged in the trade, 10 ; all employed ; number of workshops in the 
city. 6; average wages per week, $8,00. No strikes have occurred 
during the year. Prospects for employment, " bright for the future." 

Boilermakers'' Mutual Aid Association, St. Louis. — Date of organ- 
ization, June 10, 1878. All practical boilermakers are eligible to 
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membership ; number of men engaged in the trade, 126 ; number of 
workshops, 6. All the workmen are reported in employment at date 
of return, at an average of $2.00 per day ; nnmber of weeks employed 
during the year, 40. A strike for an increase of wages was inaugurated 
in June, 1880, which was successful after two days' duration. The 
association has a special fund for relief of sick or burial of deceased 
members. Prospect for employment in 1S80, aa compared with 1879, 
" superior, plenty of work but wages low," 

Hamefismakera' Aasociation, St. Louis. — Organized May!, 1878; 
admits all journeymen working at the trade ; number of men engaged 
in the trade, 480, who were all employed at date of return ; nnmber of 
workshops, 73 ; average wages per day, for day work, $2.00 ; piece work 
per day, J1.75 ; average weeks worked during year, 48. A three days'" 
strike in the fall of 1879, and a two weeks' strike in the spring of 1880, 
against a reduction of wages, are reported successful. The association 
has no fund for the relief of members, but " expects to establish such a. 
fund soon." Prospects for employment in 1880, "first-class ; the shopS' 
are all working and more hands needed." 

Typographical Union No. 8, St. Xo«*4.— Reorganized August 11^ 
1877 ; admits " all practical printers who have served five years at the 
trade; number of men engaged in the trade, 525 ; number of women,. 
35 ; nnmber employed at date of return, men, 276 ; women, 15 ; aver- 
age wages per day, day work, $2.60 ; piece work, from $2.00 to $3.50 ;. 
average weeks worked during year, $40. " The Union appropriates 
175.00 out of the general fund for the burial of a deceased member."' 
" The general prospect for employment has improved considerably and 
is 40 per cent, better than last year (1879)." A strike in October, 1880, 
against a reduction from 38 to 25 cents per 1,000 ems, on the St. Louis 
Times, worked .disastronsly, in one sense, to both parties. The firmness^ 
of the Union deprived the proprietors of the necessary assistance in 
getting out the paper, and at the present date it is published from two- 
other offices. 

Cigarmakera' Union No. 25, North Spritig/ield. — Organized Nov- 
ember 18, 1879 ; admits all journeymen cigaimakers ; number of men 
engaged in the trade, 23 ; number employed at date of return, 18 ;, 
number of workshops, 4 ; average wages per day, $1.50 ; average num- 
ber of weeks employed during year, 50. No special fund for relief of" 
members, but " intend to adopt one." Prospect for employment, com- 
pared with 1879, is " same as previous year.-' 

Typographia No. S { Oerman Printers), St. Louia. — Date of organ- 
ization February, 1873 ; admits all practical workmen. Number- or 
men engaged in the trade, 120; women, none; average wages per day 
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for day work, $2.00 ; piece work, $2.25 ; number of workshops, U. 
The organization has a fund for burial of deceaBed members. Prospects 
for employment in 1880, " better." 

Journeymen Painters' Union, St. Louis. — Date of organization; 
February 29, 1880; all practical house painters are admitted to mem- 
bership ; number of men engaged in the trade, 700 (estimated) ; em- 
ployed at date of return {December 6, 1880), 400 ; number of employ- 
ers, 125; average wages per day, $1.75; average number of weeka 
worked in year, 34. No strikes are reported. Prospects of employment, 
" 50 per cent, better than in 1879," 

Knights of St. Crispin (Shoemakers), Si. Louis. — Reorganized 
October 15, 1879; admits all persons (male) 18 years of age, having 
worked two years at the trade, to membership ; number of men en- 
gaged in the trade, 320 ; women, 240 ; number employed at date of re- 
turn, not known; number of workshops (factory work), 15; average 
wages per day, day work, $1.50 ; piece work, $1.75, average weeks 
worked during year, 48. The association has no fund for burial of de- 
ceased or relief of sick members ; prospect for employment in 1880, 
*' improving." A strike against a reduction of wages, in January, 1880, 
lasting for several months, was lost. The return says: "Any legislation 
that would tend to do away with the prison contract system, would be of 
the greatest benefit to our trade, for when the question of wages comes 
up between employer and employe, the employer's " war cry" is that 
they have to compete with firms having prison contracts." 

ARBITRATION. 

The investigation and determination of a cause or matter in con- 
troversy by an unofficial person, or persons mutually chosen by the 

■contending parties, is the definition given for the word arbitration. 
Unfortunately in this country, in trade disputes between employers 
and employes, the medium of mutually choosing a board of arbitration 
to investigate and determine the cause or matter under dispute, is 
hardly ever resorted to. A demand on the part of the employes for 
an increase of wages, or a reduction on the part of the employer, is 
made without the least warning on either side, and which, in nine cases 
out of ten, is followed by a strike, the result being, in most instances, 
disastrous to both employer and employe. But, said Mr. George 

■Odger, before a representative me^eting at Sheffield, in the year 1866: 
" With the principles of strikes I have no sympathy, but look upon 
them as a sad necessity — as a two-edged instrument which is dangerous 
to use, and ought t6 be avoided." This view has steadily been grow- 
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ing among the more intelligeDt workmen, who have looked to a peace- 
able and just settlement of strikes. While it is true that there are 
only a, few instances on record where employoB proposed to settle dis- 
putes or strikes by arbitration in this and many other States, it is 
equally trne that in every case the employes met with no encourage- 
ment from employers, but received such answers as "no hireling 
shall run my business," " we prefer to manage our own business," etc.. 
In England, boards of arbitration for settling trade disputes be- 
tween employer and employe, have been successfully established, and 
DO other method has yet been discovered that yields such grand re- 
sults. Theie are no good reasons for doubt that the same results may 
not be attained here, if carried out in the manner and style intended 
by its friends, instead of the old brute-force plan of striking. It is. 
true that strikes in this State have never arrived at the magnitude that; 
they have reached in the New England States, and may be accounted 
for on the ground that our manufacturing iiidustries are, as yet, only in 
their infancy. This fact, however, should not prevent us from estab- 
hshing any mode lOr principle that would settle disputes more ami- 
cably than by strikes. 

That large sums of money are lost on both sides, and much 
Buffering caused by strikes which might be prevented by resorting to 
the amicable method of arbitration is not denied, but employers, as we - 
have indicated at the beginning of this chapter, are in most cases too- 
stubborn to concede to labor the right to have anything to say to fix it« 
own remuneration until compelled to yield through fear of being sub- 
jected to greater loss or bankruptcy. 

Arbitration has been and is yet one of the fundamental principles 
of many trades unions, and while an imperative law binds the mem- 
bers from striking before the matter under dispute is brought before 
the committee on arbitration, it in no way binds the employers to the 
principle. 

Question 14, on employer's general blank No. 2, was inserted with a 
view to ascertain the opinions of employers in regard to " arbitration as 
a means of settling disputes with employes." The returns show the 
following result : 

Brewery. — " Never have any disputes in our trade." 
Candy Manufacturer. — " Never had any strikes in our factory ; 
men are glad to work for the wages we pay them." 

Carriage Manufacturers. — 1 169 — " Favorable," 1870 — " Arbitra- 
tion ought to be accepted by both parties; we have no experience in 
this particular ; we pay good wages and have no strikes." 11)61 — " The 
moat sensible employed." 1042 — " Whenever an employe does not give 
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satisfaction I discharge him; carriage makers do not strike." 119^ 
*' Beet way," 1166 — " No hireling ought to be allowed to run his em- 
ployer's business." 1062—" If employes are intelligent it is the best 
way. but if not let them go and do better." 1033 — " Hare not had any 
strikes, although I think arbitration is the best mode." 605 — " (Jood." 

Carpenter — " The only true way to settle the matter." 

Furniture Manufacturers. — 1296 — " Not practicable." 1278 — " Do 
my own arbitration." 1464 — " If employes can do better than we pay 
then they must look to their own interest ; arbitration by third party 
makes it worse." 

Wire- work.— "Depends on who the arbibrators are and by whom 
selected." 

Foundries and Machine Shops. — 1152 — " We prefer managing onr 
own business." 1236 — "Don't like it." 1243 — "If my business justi- 
fies I always advance employes' wages before asked t* do so." 

Wire Mill. — " Favor arbitration." 

Iron Sailing Manufacturer. — " I think it a very good way." 

Plow Manufacturer. — "^on't amount to anything; I run my own 
business or quit." 

Iron Mines. — 1031 — "The best for all interested." 

Blast Furnace. — " Do not like it." 1067 — " Laborers and employ- 
ers should adjust their own matters." 

lead Mining and Smelting. — 1451 — "Never had any trouble; no 
occasion to study the matter." 1391 — " It depends altogether on the na- 
ture of the dispute." 1388—" The best way." 1382—" Think it the 
best possible means to settle disputes ; I always do so." 1388 — " Dis- 
charge them and hire them overis the best way." 1399 — " It is bestfor 
all concerned." 79 — " I could not consent to arbitration as a means to 
settle disputes for many reasons ; the two principal are : Ist There 
never would be satisfaction with the employes. 2d. There would be 
go-betweens aud jobbers ou shares of gains, etc." 

Newspaper Publishers.— 10'2O~" Favorable." 1026—" The best 
method," 1012 — " Depends upon the cause ; arbitration may settle a 
difi'erence where no principle ia involved, generally, however, the best 
way." 1102 — " We never needed it and therefore have no opinion to 
offer on the question ; we think, though, it is better than strike." 1103 — 
" Favorable." 1141 — " Good." 1013 — "It is a good way to settle dis- 
putes relating to employment, and has good results." 1022 — ''■ They 
should make their own contracts and stick to them." 1018 — "The most 
equitable; it considers the equity of both sides."' Printers and Bind- 
ers.— IMQ—'''- YiKi rate method." 1148— "In favor of arbitration." 
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1374 — " Always make wages satisfactory to help and we never have 
any disputes." 

Bailroad Companies. — (a) — ^" Think it a good plan." (S) — "Let 
labor and its employers settle their own difficnlties." (e) — " In many 
«ases arbitration is the best means to settle disputes." 

Street Railway Co. — "Don't exactly know; never gave it any at- 
tention ; probably good," 

Tobacco Factory.— i^yi & pay liberal wages to tried and trusty help, 
and therefore have no disputes to settle." 

Cotton, and FtKJ^en J/ii^a.— 1353— " Very good." 1316— "Good." 
1315— " It's a good way." 1378— "Do not believe in it." 1356— '' Favor- 
able." 

STioe Manufacturer. — " Am opposed to arbitration ; think disputes 
«an be best settled dir^t." 

WhiU Lead i^ocfema.- 1386— " Very good." 1321—" Think it 
best plan." 

Zinc Works. — " Would bo the best wayif an amicable result could 
he obtained, but think it very difficult." 

Qaa 'Gompaniea. — 1465 — " It's all right, probably, if both parties 
agree to the method of settling disputes." 1478 — " Correct plan." 
1479 — " We believe in paying fair wages promptly in cash ; if men can 
do better let them go." 

QlasB Worhs — " I think well of it and have offered to submit the 
«ase to Buch." ^ 

Marble Yard — " My opinion is that arbitration is the best method." 
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Co-operation has been defined as the new industrial system which 
is to harmonize the conflicting interests of labor and capital, by teach- 
ing the laborer that labor is the source and fonndaticm of capital. In 
his interesting history of the Rochdale Pioneers, George J. Holyoake, 
^ays : " They were opposed to capital absorbing all the profits arising 
from labor, and to hit upon a plan that would secure to labor a more 
«quitable distribution of its products, was the problem they had to 
solve." 

" It is not co-operation where a few persons join for the purpose of 
making a profit from cheap purchases, by which only a portion of 
them benefit ; co-operation is where the whole of the produce is di- 
vided. What is wanted, is that the whole of the working classes should 
partake of the profitsof labor. We want that the whole produce of 
labor shall, so far as the nature of things shall admit, be divided among 
the contributors and producers," 

This is the famous definition of the principle, given by John Stuart 
Mill, and which, in consequence of its clear and comprehensive char- 
acter, has been frequently quoted by writers and speakers on the sub- 
ject. Its reproduction here will enable those who, in the State of Mis- 
souri, believe that they are carrying out the principle, in one or the 
other form of production or distribution, to ascertain the correctness of 
their own knowledge and understanding of the principle. 

00-OPERATIOH IN MISSOURI. 

The results of incipient efi'orte to collect information relating to 
the social and industrial condition of the people must, from variona 
causes, be dharacterized by incompleteness. This observation applies 
with peculiar force to the eflforts made by the Bureau to collect infor- 
mation from the working classes in their varied and frequent attempts 
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to improTQ their social and domestic condition. Deprived of the ad- 
vantages of a practical knowledge of business affairs and methods, and 
of the intellectnal training essential to success, failure follows as a 
legitimate consequence, and distrust of their own abilities and lack of 
mutnal confidence is followed by demoralization and Indisposition to 
further effort. The natural result of such failures manifests itself in 
the disinclination shown to communicate the slightest information of 
their reverses and disappointments. 

As the progress of the co-operative movement in England brought 
out from the musty shelves of old libraries, the almost forgotten co- 
operative lore of the past, so, no doubt, will future reports of this 
Burean be enriched with authentic details of the fruitless efforts made 
in the way of co-operation in this State. However, the efforts of the 
Bureau to obtain information of the extent to which co-operation, real 
or assumed, is carried out in the State, has not been altogether fruitless- 
or unsatisfactory.' 

In compliance with a request from the Bureau for a list of such 
associationB as were incorporated under the name "Co-operative," or 
of which that term constituted a part, the following communication^ 
accompanying the list, was received from the State department : 

Statb or MiasoDBi, 1 
CiTT OF jEFrBRSOH, Sept. 13, 1880. / 

"W. H. HiLEKNit, CWimtwtonCT- of Bujtau of Labor SlalUliet, SI, Loui$, Mo. : 

Bis — In accordance wltb your request, herewith flod list of names of co-operattve 
&nd aid societies ot this Stat«, that have filed in this department articles of association 
niider the general law of the State governing the formation of manufacturing anct 
business companies. As to whether or not there are any others doini; business under 
tiie authority of the State grange Oils department is not advised. 
Very reepectfially, 

MICII'L K. MoQBATH, 

Secretary of State. 

Names of grange stores and co-operative associations incorporated 
under the general incorporation law of Missouri that have filed articles 
of association in the office of the Secretary of i^ate, and have received 
certificates of corporate existence, np to Sept. 13, 1880: 
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Co-operative Mercantile Company of St. Louis 

Farmers Mutual Aid Association- 

Falmoutii Patrons ASBOclatlou 

Qrange Co-Dperative Assor.iaClon 

OrsDfro Co operative AEsoclatlou of Cape Girardeau- 

ijrauge Store 

Henry County Co-operative Store Company- 

Howard County Co-operative Association- 

Jacltson Co-operative Association - 

Jackson Gounly Oo-operstlve AssoclationofPatroDS of Husbandry. 

Jamestown Mercantile Company 

Lawrence County Co-'>peTatlve Asaodatlon .'. 

Marlon County Co-operative Association i.. 

NorC)) Missouri Co-operative AssoctaUou of Moberly. 

Oftic Eidge Co-operative Association No. 1,022 

O'Fallon Co-operative Association... 



bt. Louis County Qrange Co-operative Store 

SturKeoQ Co-operative Association No. 664 

Sbelblna Orange Store 

Tipton Grange Co-operative Store 

■Windsor Grange Store 

Chouteau Co-operative Association— 

InduBtrial Go-operative Supply Association.-. 

Independence Manufaoturers and Savlnf^ Association-.. 

£ansas City Manufacturers Aid Agsodatioo- - 

Mutual Worliinjcniens Union -. 

Manufacturers Union Company - 

reoDlea Mutual Benefit Union 

St. Louis Co-operative Asaoclation 

Coopers Co-operative Aa»odation -. 



Mexico. 

Blrdseye Bidge. 

8t. Louis. 

Ste warts vllle. 

Troy. 

Callfontia. 

Oape Girardeau. 

Sedalia. 

Clinton. 

Fajette. 

Jackson. 

Independence. 

Jamestown. 

Veroua. 

Palmyra. 

Moberly. 

Oak Kidge. 

O'Fallon. 

Knob Noaler. 

Louisiana. 

Portland. 

St. Louis. 

ShelBlna.' 
. Til 



Tipto 
Wind 



IVindBor. 
. St. Louts. 
. St. Louis. 
. Indepeudenoe. 
. Kansas Olty. 
, St Louis. 
. St. Louts. 
. St. Louis. 
, St. Louis. 
, St. Louts. 



Having reason to believe that the actual number of grange stores 
and associations and ageocies for business purposes was much larger 
than that furnished by the State Department, oorrespondenoe was 
opened with Mr, Henry Eshbaugh, Worthy Master of the State Grange, 
and an interview had with Mr. A. J. Ohild, Purchasing Agent, whose 
office is located in St. Louis. 

The additional list of grange stores and agencies, kindly furnished 
by Mr. Ohild, confirms that belief, and enables the Bureau to present as 
complete a report of the efforts to establish co-operation in this State, 
as the difficulties and obstacles incident to first attempts at collecting 
statistics will permit. 

Referring to the list famished by the Secretary of State, the whole 
namber rejiorted as having received certificates of corporate existence 
up to September 13, 1880, is 37. Of this number 25 ate strictly grange 
atores, or associations for commercial business. Seven of these twenty- 
five are found in the list furnished by Mr. A. J. Ohild, whose list con* 
tains the names and localities of 55 grange stores and managers. De- 
ducting seven therefrom, already mentioned, the net total of grange 
stores and agencies in the State is sixty-six (66). Of this number tea. 
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(10) responded to the regaest of the Bureau for information, and 
answering, so far as they were able, the qneationa in the blank mailed 
to them. 

The following is a copy of the questions : 

DISTBIBUTITE CO-OPBBAdOIT, 

1. Name of city or towii. 

2. Name of assoclatioD. 

5. Date of orj|;anlzatlon, 

4. Date of commencing baBlneas. 

6. The kind of buBlness. 

6. Ib your aaaoclatlon co-operative or joint stock? 

7. Are dividends declared on capital or trade? 

8. Do you declare dividends quarterly or semi-annually T 

9. In voting, do yon allow more than one vote to each member, or do yon allow' 
a vote fbr every share of stock? 

10. Number of members commenctnc badness. 

11. Present membership. 

13. Amount of members' capital. 

13. Amount of borrowed capital. 

14. Valne of sbore. 

16. Limit of shares allowed member. 

16. Bate of Interest allowed on members' capital. 

17. Rates of interest allowed on borrowed c^ttAl. 

15. Is provision made in the by-laws for the increase of capital from the profits ot 
trade.? 

19. Amonntof capital at last report. 

ao. Amonntof liabilities. 

21. Amount In reserve tnnd. 

32. Amount of sales during the year. 

23. Percentage of dividends paid to members. 

24. Percentage of dividends paid to non-members. 

26. Bzpenses of management. 

28. Met profits ot the association for the past year. 

27. Are any portion of the profits set aside for the education of the memben and 
propagation of the principles of co-operation J 

28. What bas been the effect of the introduction of co-opemdou on your mem- 
bers and on those outside ? Please answer last question in "Remarks."' 

Pboduotivx Co>ofsbatiox. 

1. Name of city or town. 

'2. Kame of association. 

5. Date of tommenclng business. ' 
4. What do you manufacture T 

, 6, Amount of capital commencing business. 

6. Bate of interest allowed on capital. 

7. After paying expenses of management, Interest on capital and other clalois, 
TThat proportion of profits are allowed to workmen In addition to sUpnlated wsg«s. 
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1 

8. Wbat proportion of net profits are allowed U> oastomenT 

9. What was the value ol the raw material coDsumed last yearf 

10. What waa the value of the manufactured product ? 

11. Net proflta of the boslaesa laat Tear. 

12. Beeerve fund. 

13. Do TOU know of anj attempta made to eatabllah oo-operatlon, diitribntlve or 
piodnclive. In thia or in any^ther State wbloh have billed? U bo, the caoee of fallore I 
Please answer last question in "Bepiarks." 

Behabes. 

The following associationB have respomied, reporting a prosperous 
condition of affairs, and, in some cases, in addition to the benefits de- 
lived by the members, the direct and indirect benefits conferred upon 
the public 

Marion county Co-operative Association, P. of H., Palmyra. — 
Commenced business April 20, 1877, with a general stock of merchan- 
dise and agricultural implements. Though employing the term "co- 
operation," it is strictly, aa the report states in answer to question 6, 
Joint Stock. Dividends are declared annually on capital. At the 
time of commencing business the association had ninety (90) members; 
present membership, ninety-two (d2), and a paid up capital of $3,170.00, 
esclusive of $300.00 borrowed capital. The par value of shares is ten 
dollars; no member allowed to hold more than fifty (50) shares ; rate of 
interest allowed on borrowed capital, 8 per cent. ; amount of capital 
at last report, January 1, 1880, $3,400.00 ; liabilities, $853.72 ; sales dur- 
ing the year, $13,000.00 ; expenses of management, $1,450.00 ; net 
profits of the association for the year 1879, $366.85. "The effect of the 
association upon the members has been to buy more for cash and less 
on credit. The general effect has been to induce others to sell more 
for cash and brought goods down to their cash value in this place." 

O'Fallon Oo-operative association, O^Fallon, St. Charles Co. — 
Commenced business January 1, 1878, with drugs and general mer- 
chandise and an aggregate capital of $3,906.00, $1,200.00 of which was 
borrowed at 8 per cent Value of share, $5.00 ; shareholders limited to 
100 shares ; amount of sales ior the year, $6,000.00 ; expenses of man- 
agement, $900.00 ; net profits, $1,000.00. Members' dividends applied 
to increase the capital. In answer to question 38, the return says: "It 
has tanght both members and outsiders valuable lessons of economy ; 
also, not to depend so much upon the fnture for funds to pay for what 
they buy to-day. Causes of failure may be traced : Ist, to extending 
credit ; 2d, cheap and inexperienced managers ; 3d, discord among 
members, etc." Xamber of members commencing business, 17 ; present 
membership, 19. ~ i 
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Portland Co-operative Association, Portland. — Oommenced bnsi- 
ness April 26, 1876, with a capital of $1,610.00; all profits went to in- 
crease capital. Up to January 1, 1877, the capital paid in amounted to 
¥2,130.00; profits for eight month8,$90i.00 ; total assets, January 1, 1878, 
15,237.40. Since January, 1878, the net profits have been abont 25 per 
cent. September 15, 1880, the charter of the association was so 
amended as to increase the capital Btock to $10,000.00. January ], 
1880, the net assets of the association was $8,059.00 ; amount of capital, 
last report, |9,S00.40 ; amount of liabilities, $1,741.20, and the sales dur- 
ing the year amounted to $21,000.00 ; expenses of management, about 
8 per cent. ; value of share, $10.00 ; no limit to number of shares al- 
lowed. The association commenced business with 60 members ; present 
membership, 25. 'fhe association is also engaged in prodnction, 
manufacturing saddles and harness. Commencing October 1, 1879, 
with a capital of $800,00, the profits for the first quarter yielded 10 per 
cent., or at the rate of 40 per cent, a year. 

E. B. Keener & Co., Keener Station.— Comraenced business Nov., 
1877, Amount of capital at last report, $2,600.00 ; sales during year, 
$10,000.00; net profits for the year, 5 per cent.; value of share, $5.00, 
limited to 100 shares per member ; number of members commencing 
business, 19; present membership, 11. 

Birdseye Grange Association, Birdaeye Ridge. — Was incorporated 
June, 1876, but commenced business June, 1875. " This association," 
says 0. B. Comstock, agent, " was started in averyhumble way, with a 
paid-up stock of $1,710.00, which has been added to from time to time, 
until it now (October, 1880,) amounts to $3,250.00." The fundamental 
principles of the association are : 1st, to buy and sell strictly for 
cash ; 2d, to deal on as small a margin of profit as possible, and permit 
a dividend of 10 per cent, per annum, to be made on capital from the 
profits of the concern ; 3d, if we need more money than we have, we 
borrow outright instead of buying on credit ; we have no trouble in 
getting all the money we want for any length of time at the rate of 8 
per cent, per annum ; 4th, all prices and terms are the same to mem- 
bers and non-members. At the outset the association met with bitter 
opposition, but since it has been found that it intended to deal on the 
principle of " equal and exact justice to all," much of the opposition 
has been withdrawn, and it has become, to a certain extent, a balance 
wheel in the prices of commodities generally, and it has now the well 
wishes of the entire community, excepting only rival traders and 
" slow pay " buyers. The aggregate capital of the association, July 1, 
1880, was 89,237.45, of which $5,987.45 was borrowed capital ; the rate 
of interest on members' capital, if left with the association one year, i) 
8 per cent, on borrowed capital ; if left less than a year, 6 per cent. ; ths 
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basiness of the association is the purchase of farm products and the 
sale of general meichandise — of the latter, the sales for 1879 amounted 
to $15,000.00, while the sales of grain, seeds and live stock footed |25,- 
flOO.OO, making an aggregate for the year of about |tO,000.00. Divi- 
dends are declared semi-annually, at the rate of about 5^ percent.; 
the expenses of management and net profits were respectively 11,300.00 
and $600.00 ; there is a reserve fund of $140.00; value of share, $10.00 ; 
unlimited ; present membership, 18 ; a decrease of 2 from the com- 
mencement. 

Shelbina Grange Store, Shelhina. — Went into operation April, 1875, 
■with a capital of $2,700.00; share, $10.00; members limited to 50 
shares ; the amount of sales is not given, but 28 per cent, has been 
realized on capital ; the net profits of the society for 1879, was $311.25 ; 
this sum has been set aside as a revenue fund. 

The " effects of co-operation on members," says the agent, W. T. 
Dean, '^ has been, a general diffusion of knowledge, a greater interest 
in education, a better and more systematic mode of farming (bur mem- 
bers are all of the agricultural class), and general intelligence, cou- 
£ned not to members only, but has spread to great advantage all 
around us." 

FAILUUBS IN CO'OFEBATION. 

The following reports of failures in co-operation have reached the 
Bureau : 

Audrain Oounty Co-operative Association, Mexico. — Was organized 
in 1875; cause of failure, "lackof support and want of business capac- 
ity in the directors." 

Cape Oirardeau. — ^" There is no grange co-operative association in 
this place ; it was sold to individuals." 

Stewartaville. — "The Farmers Mutual Aid Association is dissolved, 
and there is no one left to give the information required." 

Troy. — " The Falmouth Patrons Association has gone into liquida- 
tion, and ceased business some 20 months since ; it did not prove a 



Of the following associations found in the list furnished by the 
Secretary of State, the Bureau could obtain no information: 
Co-operative Mercantile Co., St. Louis. ^ 

Chouteau Co-operative Association, St Louis. 
Mutual WorMngmen's Union, St. Louis. 
People Mutual Benefit Union, St. Louis. 
St. Louis Oo-operative Association, St. Louis. ^ 
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CONVICT LABOR 



Probably no other guestion pertaining to the interests of labor ha» 
attracted more attention than that of ■ contract convict labor, or the- 
forced labor of our State prisons sold under State authority to those who- 
choose to become bidders or contractors for it. Unlike other features- 
of the labor problem, this has a two-fold importance attaching to it, in 
(hat it receives the unqualified condemnation of both employer and 
employe as alike injurious to their mutual interests. It is but neces- 
sary here to refer to the strong and unmistakable expression of opinion 
fumislied by both parties. 

Regarding the question as one of the most intricate, and one which 
has taxed the powers of writers of authority in social and political 
science, all the light which could be obtained by the Bureau to enable 
the Legislature to deal intelligently and wisely with the subject, has- 
been sought and presented in these pages. 

In the diverse views embodied in the testimony as to the best. 
method of abolishing the system, there is little to help towards a solu- 
tion of the difficultv. 

In view of the fact that some of the leading industries 'of the coun- , 
try have suffered severely from competition with prison labor, and that 
the demand for its abolishment, or a change from the present system^ 
is imperatively called for by those whose labor and capital are placed 
at a ruinous disadvantage, the history of our State Penitentiary, show- 
ing the legislative action of the past on convict labor, will, no doubt, 
prove of valuable assistance as a guide in the much needed legislation 
of the present. The gravity of the question seemed to demand that 
only in the light of past experience could anything of practical value 
be brought to view. 
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It was, therefore, after consnltatioD with those able to coanael in 
the case, that Mr. P. T. Miller, of Jefferson City, Warden ttf the Peni. 
tentiary from 1861 to 1865, by request of the Bureau, kindly consented 
to furnish the following valuable summary of the penal legislation of 
the State from its commencement to the present tiilie : 

-COKDENSED 8IATKUBXT OF THE LBQISLATIOS CONOBBNINS THE PEIIII8I- 
TIARY. 

The original act erecting a Penitentiary at the Oity of Jefferson. 
was passed January 16, 1833. The first appropriation was made under 
this act for $25,000, to be expended under the sdpervision of two com- 
missioners, and the building was required to be completed and ready 
for the reception of pnsoners on or before the first day of October, 1834. 
The stone work was let for $2,50 per perch. 

Under the act approved March 18, 1835, the Warden system was 
adopted, under the control of three Inspectors, to consist of the Audi- 
tor, Treasurer and Attorney- General. The Inspectors had the power 
to remove any officer of the Penitentiary, not excepting the Warden. 

The salary of the Warden was fixed at $760; physician, $100; over- 
seers, $200; and guards, $133 per annum. No prisoners were received 
prior to January 1 st, 1 836. 

The Warden, under the law, was the chief executor and financial 
-officer of the concern, and he was only allowed to employ four guards, 
and was compelled to work the convicts inside of the walls ; but under ' 
the law approved February 6, 1837, he was authorized to employ six 
guards, and was al. liberty to employ the prisoners outside the walls, if 
he could do so advantageously. 

The first Warden of the Penitentiary was George Lewis Bolton ; he 
resigned the 10th day of April, 1838. Under data of November 29th, 
1838, W. S. Birch, who succeeded George L. Bolter, reports 46 prison- 
ers confined within the pdson, one having been pardoned since the 1st 
• inst, ; the rest of the convicts were employed as follows ; 7 in black- 
smith shops, 10 at brick-making, 8 at wagon-making, 4 in cabinet | 
shop, 1 at painting, and the balance who were able to work, were em- 
ployed in clearing out rubbish. The m^ority of them were young and 
able-bodied men, and were hearty, with some exceptions. 

Under the act i-pproved February 11, 1839, the Penitentiary was 
leased to John 0, Gordon and Wm. S, Birch for a term of four years, 
and were to give bond in the sum of $30,000, with 4 or more securities. 
The lessees were required to erect at least one wing of cells, and per- 
Jiaps two within the next two years, as contemplated by the plane, at 
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the discretion of the General Assembly. They shoold close up the 
present gate-way and erect one in such part of the walls as shall be 
directed by the Board of Inspectors, with a wall projecting on each 
aids of the gate 60 feet long and of same height with the exterior 
walls, with a similar wall uniting other improvements, as may be 
directed by the hoard of directors; for which the keepers or lessees 
are to be paid by the State, as the work progresses, quarter- yearly, at 
the DBual rate of similar work in the City of Jefferson. And in consider- 
ation of the privilege hereby granted, said keepers or lessees shall, at the 
expiration of said term (4 years), pay to the State of Missouri the sum 
of 16,500. 

The State advanced to said keepers or lessees the sum of $4,000.00, 
to be paid on or after the 15\h day of February, to enable them to 
carry on Faid establishment, out of any money In the State Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated, which said keepers shaJl refund to the 
State at the expiration of said time, with interest on the same at the 
tate of 6 psr cent, per annum. 

The inventory of tools, etc., charged to lessees, Gordon and Birch, ' 
was as follows : Inventory, $4,906.02 ; loan, $4,000.00, and they were 
credited as follows: Forworkdone in 1840, $SJ0,ll0.95; for work done 
in 1841, 811,443.21. Under the following resolution, dated February 28^ 
1343, this account was balanced: 

'■'■Resolved, That whenever the' said Gordon & Birch shall file with 
the Secretary of State assent to the settlement this day made by the 
Committee on the Penitentiary, showing no indebtedness whatever on 
either side in the accounts of the Said Gordon & Birch and the State of 
Missouri, that then it shall be the duty of said Secretary of State to 
cancel the bond of said Gordon & Birch by writing across it, in large 
letters, the word ' canceled^' and thencefdrth the said bond shall be 
considered as no longer binding on said principals and securities on 
said bond." 

Under the act approved Jannary 6, 1843, Ezra Hichmond and 
Joseph Brown became the keepers and lessees of the Penitentiary for 
a term of ten years, for the following sums : 

At the end of the seconiJ year to pay to the State 88,000 00 

At the end of the fourth year to pay to the State- 9,000 00 

At ciie end of the sixth year to pay to the State 10, 000 00 

At the end of the eighth year to pay to the State 11, 000 00 

At the end of the tenth year to pay to the State la.OOO 00 
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Under the act approved March 26, 1845, Richmond & Brown wem 
anthorized to snb-Iease the Penitentiary to Tbomae L Price, John S. 
Blain, Wm. Tompkins and Jas. Brown, upon the same conditions; and 
the same amount of bond was required as was imposed on the original 
lessees. Under a joint resolution approved March 24, 1845, the Inspec- 
tors were authorized to credit the leasees with $4.00 per convict either 
discharged or pardoned. 

Under joint resolution, dated January 25,1847, "the rent of the- 
Penitentiary now due and to become due from the lessees, shall not be 
collected from them so long as the amount to which they are entitled 
for work done by them on the new block of cells, now in progress, shall 
esceed the amount of rent due; but the amount to which they may be 
entitled for work thus done may be set off against the rent." 

Under act approved March 10, 1849, the chaplain was authorized to 
expend $200.00 in the purchase of books for the use of the convicts. 

Under joint resolution adopted March 10, 1849, the lessees were 
authorized to remove the eastern block of old cells and use the mate- 
rial in the erection of shops. 

Under act approved March 3, 1851, the lessees were authorized to 
erect machinery, and to remove the same at the end of their lease ; to 
repair center building ; to erect hospital ; and to be credited with 
$1,500.00 in abatement of rent in consequence of losses sust^ned by 
fire, and money paid discharged convicts. 

Under the act approved February 16, 1853, the present Warden 
system was adopted. The officers to be appointed by the Governor 
were Warden, Factor, (Jlerk and Physician. The Deputy Warden and 
other officers and servants were appointed by the Warden, The officers 
were to receive the following salaries: Warden, $2,000.00; Factor, 
$1,500.00; Deputy Warden, $800.00; Clerk, 1600.00 ; Chaplain, $200.00; 
Physician, $500,00 ; and the other officers to receive such salaries as 
may be agreed upon between them and the Warden. 

Under the law of 1873 the Penitentiary was leased to Charles A. 
Perry, Elias H. Perry, Waller Young and James R. Willis, principals, 
with Benjamin W. Perry, 0. J. Messmer, S. A. Young, Anthony Grubb,. 
Elias W. Fox and B. H. Riddle as securities, for a term often years, for 
one thousand dollars. The amount of the bond was $200,000.00. 
Under this act all the personal property belonging to the State whs 
sold to the lessees at an appraisement by disinterested parties, and 
amounted to $14,234.83, and the State entered upon a new system of 
prison management, from which it subsequently learned such a lesson 
that hereafter no sane man, of the present generation at least, will dare 
to propose a similar experiment. 
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On March 25, 1874, a bond was filed by Oharlea A. Ferry, Kliae H. 
Perry and James R. Willis as principals, and Elias W. Fox, B. H. Rid- 
dle, B. W. Perry, Waddy Thompson and Sol. Kitchen as securities, for 
J'200,000,00, and under the act of 1874, the Legislature made provision 
in case of forfeiture of lease thut the Warden, under the control of the 
Inspectors, should run the institution, and made an appropriation of 
$4,000.00 per month to meet any such emergency, and the General As- 
sembly reserved the right to alter or repeal this act. 

April the 18th, 1874, the Penitentiary was sub- leased to the St. Louis 
Manufacturing Company with the following securities on a $200,000,00 
bond : Sol. G. Kitchen, Ohas. A. Perry, Eliaa H. Ferry, Waddy Thomp- 
son, George H. McNabb, Elias V^. Fox, James R. WilHs and Hugh L. 
Fox. 

Under the act of 1875, the Inspectors were authorized to contract 
with the lessees for improvements not to exceed the sum of $90,000.00. 
It is unnecessary to add that the whole of the appropriation was con- 
samed. In November, 1875, the Inspectors were forced to take the 
prison back for reasons which will api>ear more fully, later in this 
■chapter. 

It will be observed from the foregoing that the State of Missouri 
has made the whole circuit of experiments in regard to her Peniten- 
tiary. The three systems which have most attracted the attention of 
the world have in time been tried : 1st, the management by agents 
appointed by the State, for and on account of the State alone ; iid, the 
leasing system, where the whole convict population is hired out to be 
worked by private citizens in any branch of business they may choose 
to adopt ; and, 3d, the contract system, where any number of persons 
are let to one or more contractors at a fixed rate per man per day, the 
State reserving, in the hands of the Warden, the control, discipline and 
police of the institution, which is the plan under which it is operated 
at the present time, and which has proven here and elsewhere to be the 
beat possible disposition of convict labor. 

The objections to the operation of such institutions on account of 
the State are many and strong. 

In the present state of public and party sentiment, the appoint- 
ment of prison affairs is influenced too frequently not by the fitness of 
the man for the position, not in consideration of experience and sound 
business qualifications, but on account of what he has done at the pre- 
ceding election for the successful candidate for Governor. The large 
amount of capital necessary to place such a concern on a firm commer- 
cial basis, it would not be prudent to entrust it to the management ot 
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incompetent mea. The frequent change of prison affairs must, of j 
necessity, increase the risk of getting incompetent men, and the large 
expenditures with the appointments they afford to unscrupulous offi- 
cials to make money for themselves, and at the expense of the State, 
are reasons sufficient to discard the first of the systems named. 

The contract system simplifies the official duties to the mere routine 
of receiving pay for the labor, and disbursing it under proper restriction* 
to the best advantage. It protects the prisoners, too, against the hard 
exactions of lessees, as to over-work, hard fare, insufficient clothing and 
proper attention when sick or infirm, and by keeping the control and 
discipline in the hands of the State gives all the advantages of reforma- 
tory processes which are attained under the Warden system purely. 

The leasing, by which is meant the turning over of the whole es- 
tablishment to men whose only object is to make the most money in a 
given time, has proved a disgrace to the State, and a most decided det- 
riment to the Treasury. Missouri has lost money largely by her leases. 
The first was a small matter, there being bo few convicts, but the les- 
sees made no money, and consequently paid none to the State, except 
in a few very poor improvements. The second was of more importance, 
and the State's experience was the same, paying for improvements all 
the tim6, taking a lot of rubbish and worn-ont machinery at enormou» 
prices, and receiving the prison in a neglected, worn-out condition at 
the end. 

The third and last lease was of later date, more pretentious in its- 
proportions, and resulted more disastrously to the State. It was the 
conception of a lot of adventurers who were willing to take the prison 
on any terms in the hope of inducing subsequent Legislatures to go into- 
a system of improvements which would enable them to make fortunes 
ont of State work. A branch penitentiary was one of their pet schemes, 
but they were defeated in that, and dragged along in a hand-to-mouth 
way until the final crash came. They made a desperate effort to get 
the State into contracts for improvements. Governor Hardin became 
alarmed for fear the thing would collapse on his hands and approved a 
bill authorizing the Inspectors to contract for $90,000.00 of improve- 
ments, a large item of which is the unfinished cell building outside the 
walls. 

There was a disposition manifested by the authorities to sustain 
these last lessees at any sacrifice, when it was apparent to everybody 
else that their only object was to get their hands into the treasury. It 
will be seen that during the short time they held it, no less than three 
changes of firms were made, each new concern being a little fforse 
tiian its predecessor. When, finaUy, the whole thing collapsed, ^^ 
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State had again to take its prison oot of repair, with scarcely a start- 
ing plan for business, so completely had the establishment run down 
in all its appointments. 

The convicts were ill treated, badly fed, clothed and bedded, and 
going often for weeks withont even a change of linen. Nnmbers of 
(hem were so near naked that they had to be kept in their cells, with 
noteren blankets to cover with. This naturally made them sullen 
and Tinmanageable,and things grewfrom bad to worse,nntil finally a full 
grown mutiny occurred, which was only suppressed by the citizens 
Tolunteering and going in large numbers, armed, into the prison. But 
this was not all : when the lessees took possession of the prison, they 
fouDd a number of contractors working convicts under contracts with 
the State. These contracts were repudiated by the lessees,and the con- 
tractors turned out of doors. They went to the Legislature for redress, 
and so clearly just were their claims for damages, that the Legislature 
ordered $41,000, in twenty year six per cent, bonds, to be issued to the 
two firms of Meyberg & Wangelin, and Hancock, Eoache & Co., on 
April 1, 1875. 

In addition to this, before the State could get possession of her 
property, she was compelled to pay, or assumed to pay, and afterwaida 
did pay, to the judgment creditors of the lessees, $8,009.64. The risk 
had been willfully incurred by the Legialature,and the State could hon- 
orably do nothing less than foot the bill, and so add nearly fifty thou- 
eand dollars more to the cost of the Penitentiary. Such are some of the 
fruits of the leasing system. . 

And now what effect has convict labor had on the industries of the - 
country ! Under the first lease the few convicts were employed in 
making wagons and furniture on so limited a scale that they never in- 
terfered with anybody outside of Jefferson City, Later, they got per- 
mission to work the convicts outside, which proved to be a very serious 
detriment to the mechanics in the city,a8 they engaged in building houses. 
In the time of the second lease the labor was employed cliiefly in the 
manufacture of hemp, cooperage, barrels and wagons, which was kept 
up by the State until the war broke out. Then for the first time the con- 
tract system was inaugurated,* and the labor not under contract was 
applied to wagons, cooperage and such other things as promised fair 
wages. Later, after the war, the labor employed by contractors, and it 
has nearly all been so employed,haa been devoted to the manufacture of 
shoes, saddletree, brooms, etc. 

Outside of Jefferson City the effect has been so small in competition 
with free labor as to be scarcely discernable, except, perhaps, in the 
item of saddletrees, which, owing to improved machinery, patented by 

*Undur the Wardenabip of P. T. MUler. 
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Mr. Jno. H, Preston, of Jefferson City, have been manufactured in Iwge 
quantities, and cheaply. Some complaints bare been made against 
bringing convict labor in competition with free labor, but what remedy 
is there for it? The law sentences men to hard work, and they must 
work at something as part of the punishment, and to pay the expense of 
keeping them, if possible. Outside, everybody works at something, and 
no matter how convict labor is employed, it must come in competition 
with somebody. But for that reason ehall they be locked up in idle- 
ness and the expense of keeping them increased! By no means, for 
the proportion of prison manufacturers to those of free labor in the 
State, is so small that they will scarcely be felt by anyone, except as 
stated in the single item of saddletrees. 

It will be seen from the following statement, compiled from official 
figures in the Auditor's office, that the entire amount of appropriationa 
for the improvement, support, and salaries of the Penitentiary is $1,- 
953,313.44. This is the cost of the institution over and above its earn- 
ings from its organization to the present date. What has the State to 
show for it? The entire establishment as it stands to-day, and the 
amount of labor expended on the Oovemor's Mansion, Supreme court- 
house and the Armory. 

The following are the appropriations for the building, support and 
salaries of the Penitentiary : 
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The following condeosed table from the present Warden's report, 
issued January 13, 1879, will give a correct idea of the increase of crime 
with the increase of population, until 1865, when the increase was very 
much out of proportion, owing to the large number of negroes who 
found their way to the Penitentiary immediately after their emancipa- 
liou, or as soon, at least, as the civil courts, which had been suspended 
almost throughout the State during the war,were opened again. More- 
OTer, there was a large white element in the State at the time, just re- 
turned from the armies, which was out of employment, living in en- 
forced idleness, owing to the general prostration of all business in the 
State, and exposed to great temptations to commit violations of the law: 



TABLE XXVII.— INCREASE Oif CRIME. 
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On October 14, 1880, a visit was made to the Missouri Penitentiary at 
Jefferson City. Having made our mission known, Mr. James R. Willis, 
Warden, kindly furnished all the information in his possession in re- 
gard to the rules and regulations of the prison. We were also ably as- I C 
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Bisted IE oar work by Captain Bradbury, Deputy Warden. To both of 
these gentlemen we feel gratefully indebted. 

For the information of those who may,be under the impression that 
the entire laboring population of the Penitentiary is employed undet 
the contract system, the following official report, furnished by the 
Deputy Warden, will show how and by whom the convicts were em- 
ployed on the Ifith day of October, 1880, the employed on private con- 
tract, and the number and occupation of those in the employment of 
the State. 



'Where employed. 



Oleeecke, Meysenburg & Oo... 
&.. Prlesmeyer. 

Cooper, Patterson & Co 



Capitol Improvemeots, at building 

Ston#-cutterB _ 

Repairs and ImproTemeota, saddletree b 

Brickyard 

ExcelBior Patent Broom Co. 



;::.!} 



FOB TBS STATE. 



Blachamltb and reptdrsbop.... 
Haoblne abop... 
Carpenber bI 



jrBbop-., 



Oiottains department -. 

Cooper and broom shop- 
Weave Bbop 

Teamsters 



lo. 1... 



:b No.'s 2 and 3- 6 



LaiiDdry and Boap-makere 

Juttli house and recepUon room 

Round gate and barbere 

liiound Houee and yard cleaners 

Shop cleaners 

Hall tenders 

Commissar? and culinary department.... 

OfBcera 

Governor's Manelon 



Yard ImprovementB... 

Brickyard 

Stone-cutters 

Dairy 

Hospital ' 



Female department.... 



izcd by Google 
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EBOAPirULiTION. 



Gt t 




1,327 




1,160 
40 

27 
















1,327 


1,327 



Female 

lottd... 



Satdkdat, October 16, 1 
Approved : 



S. B. SHBABEB, Time-keeper. 



Of the above contraetore, Giesecke, Meysenburg & Co., and Cooper, 
Patterson & Co., maniifacture men's boots and shoes ; A. Priesnieyer, 
women's shoes ; Jacob Straus & Co., harness, collars and whips; J. S. 
Sullivan & Co., saddletrees, and W. C, Boon & Co., rustic chairs. By 
reference to the " daily report " above it will be seen that the six firms 
employ, when working full force, 772 prisoners. " Each contractor pays 
45cent8 per man per day for the number of men contracted for. Any 
number working in excess of the contract are paid for at the rate of 
40 cents per day per man." The Bureau did nor ascertain the number 
of men each firm is entitled to by the terms of their contract. The 
balance of the prisoners are employed by the State and in the prison, 
as indicated above, "and of course draw no pay." 

OBJBOTIONS TO THB PRISON LABOR CONTRACT SYSTEM. 

The principal objections on the part of employers to the " contract 
system," when applied to prison labor, is, that it gives the employer of 
prison labor decided advantages over his competitor (outside manufac- 
turer) in the market by reason of cheaper labor. In addition to this 
the employer of prison labor is free from rent, and in some cases, where 
required, is supplied with steam power gratis ; or, properly speaking, by 
the State. 

But the most serious objection to the system is the difference in 
the cost of labor as between free and prison labor. To illustrate the 
difference we shall take, first, the manufacture of saddletrees, which is 
now largely carried on in our Penitentiary, at Jefferson City, and by 
reason of its introduction and gradual extensit>n there, has caused a 
corresponding decline of the business in St. Louis, where it formerly 
flourished. In 1874, the number of hands employed in this business ~' 
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St. Louis was about 600. In the summer of the present year (1880), 
notwithstanding the boasted activity in business, the number employed 
did not exceed thirty, 

This decline, say the manufacturers in that trade, is due solely to 
its introduction into our State prison. The number now employed in 
that trade in the Penitentiary is on an average about ITS. For the 
labor performed by convicts at this industry, the contractors pay 45' 
cents a day per man, while the St. Louis employers find it difficult, in 
order to compete with this low price for labor, to pay their employee 
$1.20 per day, the ruling wages in the trade. Taking an outside estab- 
lishment, employing 175 men at an average of $1.20 per day, and the 
difference amounts to $131.25 per day in wages alone, not counting the 
rent and steam power, which would at least amonnt to $3,000 per year, 
to run an establishment of such magnitude. 

While many have been compelled to abandon the trade which they 
supposed was to furnish them a livelihood, and seek other employment, 
those who continue to work at it are compelled to take the pittance 
now doled out to them, and for which the State is to some extent re- 
sponsible. 

In this connection may be mentioned the manufacture of harness, 
collars and whips in the State prison, and which has affected ontside 
labor to such an extent as to call for legislative investigation. Taking 
165 prisoners as the average employed in this industry at 45 cents per 
man per day, and compare it with a firm employing an eqnal number 
of free laborers at $2.00 per man per day, and the difference in the 
daily pay-roll amounts to $255.75. 

That important branch of industry, the manufacture of boots and 
shoes, famishes another illustration of the injustice done to those who 
desire to add to the wealth and prosperity of the State by the encour- 
agement of well paid labor, in subjecting them to such unfair compe- 
tition in the market with prison-made goods. The average wages in 
this trade the present year, throughout the State, is $1.75 per day, Th& 
employer of prison labor for the work pays 45 cents per day, a differ- 
ence of $1.30 per day. It will thus be seen that three firms, employing 
400 workmen (free labor) at an average of $1.75 per day, would have 
to pay $520.00 more per day for labor than the three prison contractors 
who employ an equal number of prisoners. 

According to the terms of the contract, the employer of prison 
labor is required to pay for a certain number of prisoners, contracted 
for, whether or no he has employment for them. But, as a rule, the 
number contracted for is much smaller than actually needed; and it is 
here where they are enabled to take another advantage of the era- 
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ployer of outside labor, itt the privilege allowed them of calling on the- 
Warden for extra help, and retarniug them when they have no further 
use for them. For some time past, however, the orders in the hands of 
the contractors have been large enough to give steady employment to 
all the prisoners, the workshops and every available space for work 
being occupied to their fullest capacity. 

TASK WOBK. 

The statement has been made that priBoners perform less work 
than free laborers. This statement has not been supported by proof;. 
on the contrary, a task is imposed on each prisoner, after the usual 
term of an apprenticeship, which, in consequence of the many subdivi- 
dona of labor, is generally acquired in about a month's time ; and woe- 
be to him who does not perform his allotted task. 

The following tables are designed to show the task allotted to each 
prisoner and the average work performed by free labor, on the same- 
class of work, per day : ^ 

women's shoes — MCSAT WORE. 





Olafls of work. 

- 


So. of piOr— daya work. 




Iq prison 


Outside labor. 




35 
40 
45 
45 
60 


M 










^"^ 













The stitchers, cntt«rs, etc., have no regular task allotted to them, 
but their work is regulated by the amount of work done by the lasters,. 
heelers, etc. The manufacturer of the above class of shoes in the 
prison, estimates the value of his products at f75,000.00, for year end- 
ing 1880, and added by saying : 

'* Our shoes contain better material than the same grade of shoes- 
made outside of the prison ; the difference lies in the workmanship. The 
work done outside is of a better quality, and therefore commands a 
higher price. Shoes that we sell for $21 per dozen, are sold by out- 
side manufacturers for $24.60, all on account of superior workman- 
ship, but poorer material. We have to pay for our help whether we 
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have work for them or not ; we cannot lay ofF for one week or five weekB 
until the busy season commenceB. Another drawback ie that prisoners 
-often get sick, and this breaks up the teams and canses a loss of prob- 
ably ten or twenty pairs per day. This loss is occasioned by the fact 
that the prisoners are only skilled in one particular branch of the bud- 
jiess, and cannot be put from one branch to another like free labor, 
which, as a rule, has a knowledge of every branch in the trade." 

An attempt was made to obtain information in regard to the task 
■of each prisoner employed in the saddletree, boot and shoe (men's), 
and harness, collar and whip shops, but in this undertaking we did not 
succeed. The contractors declined by saying, " it was impossible," on 
account of the many sub divisions in the work. Although they know 
at the end of each day whether or not each prisoner has performed the 
task allotted to him, this furnishing ground for the supposition that 
the daily task required from each prisoner is above the average per- 
formed by free labor. 

At the time of our visit (October, 1880), the two firms manufac- 
turing boots and shoes, turned out an average of 850 pairs daily, em- 
ploying 360 prisoners and 21 foremen. Taking 360 prisoners at 45 
cents each per day, and 21 foremen at an average of $20 each per week, 
and the daily pay-roll for labor amounts to $233, or an average cost of 
27f cents per pair of boots and shoes, from the time the leather reaches 
the cutting board until the product is ready for shipping. 

A firm in St. Louia, employing 80 hands and manufacturing the 
same class of goods as those made in the penitentiary, by the two firms 
above mentioned, has furnished the Bureau a statement of its products 
for nine weeks, with the amount paid for labor, as follows : 



For week ending. 


Number of pairs made. 


Amount paid for labor. 




1,161 


$840 20 
















901 60 




26! " 




924 60 








859 se 




9; " 


1,136 
















1,488 




" 


80, " 


1,130 






12,113 









It will be seen from the above statement that the average cost of 
each pair is a fraction over 63 cents, or 36 cents more per pair for labor 
ilian the cost of the prison labor product. 
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Allowing 308 working daye to the year, and 850 pairs of boots and 
shoes as the average day's work in the penitentiary, the aggregate for 
the year is 261,800 pairs. At 38 cents per pair, the difference between 
the cost of the prison made shoe and the same article made outside, 
the employers of prison labor find at the end of the year a balance in 
their favor, over the ontside manufacturers, of $94,248 on labor alone. 
Allowing the saving in rent and steam-power to be offset by the cost of 
tools for the prisoners. 

The number of saddletrees manufactnred in the penitentiary ie 
given by the contractors at an average of 500 per day, and estimate the 
value of the product for 1880 at $165,000. They employ seven foremen 
at an average of $20 per week each, and 180 prisoners at 45 cents per 
day each. It will thus be seen that the average cost for labor, from 
the time the raw material is brought into the factory until the finished 
product is delivered at the freight depot for shipping, is 21 cents per 
saddletree. An attempt to compare this result with the cost of out- 
side labor proved fruitless, in consequence of the difference in the 
mode of working in and outside the prison. The outside manufacturers 
have but little or no machinery to assist in reducing the cost of produc- 
tion. 

As an evidence of the decline, in the last ten years, of the price of 
the marketable article and the labor employed in its production, the 
following table has been furnished by an employe : 





Market 
price per 
dozen. 


Price paid 

woodwork 
per dozen. 






110 00 

6 00 

4 60 
800 

4 eo 

5 50 




J4 00 


















1875. 

ISSD. 


Com moQ aide trees 

Common side tresa - 


1 75 
I 06 



In the manufacture of harness, collars and whips, no definite in- 
formation could be obtained, but there is no reason to doubt that the 
advantages to the contractor are at least equal to those enjoyed by 
other employers of prison labor in those trades already mentioned. , 
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The manufacture of brooms is carried on by the State, under tie 
control of the Warden. The average number of brooms made per day 
is 60 dozen. The State has about $10,000.00 invested in the business, 
which, as the Deputy Warden informed the Bureau, enables them to 
lay in enough material (broom com) to run almost the entire year. 

THE ST. LOma HOUSE OF ESFUQE. 

The Superintendent, J. D. Schafer, Esq., furnished the Bureau with 
the following information in relation to the institution, in reply to ques- 
tions asked him : 

The inmates, on the S9th day of December, 1880, numbered 3^; 
of this number 67 were females, and 160 males. 

Seventy-four of the 160 males (boys) were nnder contract with 
G. F. Dittman & Oo., manufacturers of women's shoes and slippers. 
The price paid per capita per day, is as follows : 



For first year 

For second year .. 

For third year 

For fourth year.... 



Some 35 or 40 of the smaller boys were employed at chair caning. 
The institution is furnished with the material by a firm in St. Louis, 
and receives a stipulated price per dozen for all work done. 

Seven hours per day the year round is the time allotted for work, 
with an intermission of 15 minutes for recess, morning and afternoon. 
No task is imposed, but in the shoe factory they are expected to work 
steady during working hours. 

The contract of G. F. Dittman & Co. calls for 125 boys, but at this 
time (December 29,) the Superintendent could not supply the number, 
owing to the fact that many of the boys were not physically strong 
enough to perform the labor required of them in the shoe factory. 

The above firm carries on only the " bottoming" and " finishing" 
in the institution, the cutting and fitting being done at their factory 
in St. Loois. The number of shoes and slippers thus finished daily, at 
the House of Refuge, is estimated, on average, to reach 450 pairs. All 
the improved machinery, such as " edge setting," " trimming" and 
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"heeling machines," "rotary heel trimmerB," " channel turners," etc 
are in nee, and the labor does not seem exhaustive. 

As to the average cost of labor on each pair of shoes finished in 
the institution, the Bureau had no means of ascertaining. But there 
can be no doubt that with the aid of the improved machinery em- 
ployed there, a boy of 15 years of age can perform nearly, if not quite, 
as much labor as a skilled mechanic. 
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OPINIONS AND SUGGESTIONS. 



It is extremely difficult, in view of the many attempts which have 
been made, to ascertain the opinions of workingmen on the vexed ques- 
tion of labor. Legislative and Oongressional committees have been 
appointed at various times to obtain suggestions from the laboring 
claBses in relation to their condition. The evidence thus gathered 
mainly came from leading men in the labor movement, or from so- 
called reformers with some special theory to advance. But at no time 
in the history of this State have the working classes had the oppor- 
tunity of expressing their thoughts in their own way, as to the best 
mode of bettering their condition, until the Bureau of Labor was estab- 
hshed. Consequently, a circular was issued by the Bureau, inviting, in 
addition to the returns made in the blanks, a free and unrestricted ex- 
pression of opinion on the obstacles and hindrances to their improve- 
ment To this appeal a liberal response came from all parts of the 
State, each one writing on the phase of the subject in which he was 
most interested. 

These opinions and suggestions, written after a hard day'a work, may 
be safely accepted as the genuine home thonghts of the working classes, 
free from any of those influences or cross-examinations which reveal 
the true animus of minds not really desirous of accurate information 
on a subject of such importance, as shown by the investigations of the 
*' Hewett Committee." Coming, as these thoughts do, from practical* 
minded workingmen, and not from mere theorists and agitators, they 
are entitled to grave consideration, and famish the material for a sys- 
tem of political economy of infinitely greater value, because more in 
harmony ' with the humanitarian spirit of the age than the so-called 
works issued by the schools. 

Many statements had to be thrown out to avoid repetition as far as 
possible. In the following pages we give the opinions and snggestions^ 
and in each case give the occupation of the writer : 
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Convict labor.— From a planing mill onpiojin.— Convict labor is a great curse to all 
branches of labor; it lowers waffes and ruins employers who have to compete with 
prison lalxir and prleon-made gooda. It Is not Just that contactors, by hiring erhai- 
nals, should take the bread oat of the mouths ot those who pay taxes to keep them. 

Stagnation in labor due to le^slative negligence.— ^om a cigarmaker.—The great 
stagnation in every branch of Industry, and the reduction of wages In every calling 
within the last Hve years, has greafly injured our trade. Aa for the remedy, I am no 
law-maker, bat I believe If our legislatures would spend less time in discussing politi- 
cal schemes and work more for the tntereaCa of the laboring classes, they could easily 
And a cuie for the evU. 

Wages paid by corporations should be controlled by law.— From a eooptr.—l tw- 
lieve firms, not strictly private, should be controlled by law, so far as wages is con- 
cerned. I mean all corporations, Joint stock companies, railroad companies, iron works 
and mining companies, as their power to oppress far exceeds that of private individ- 
uals. Therefore, they ought to be bound by law Co pay standard wages. 

An apprentice and compulsory education law, .manual tr^nlng school. — From a 
maehiniat.—A general law to prevent any minor from serving an apprenUcesbip be- 
fore the age of 16 years ; a compulsory common school education ; a manual training 
school Ib the evening In order to educate them into the theoretical and teennical 
points appert^ning to mechanics, and that a certain per centage should be required 
in order to get the necessary papers countersigned by tbetr employer, and the princi- 
pal of the school voucliing for their qualifications in their respective lines of mecban- 
lem ; that no foreign mechanic be employed unless be declares his intention to be- 
come a dtizen of the United States. 

Corporate tyranny beyond the reach of law. — From a miner. — There are of course 
many evils to be remedied, but I will confine myself at present to one thing, tliaC of 
inviting your attention to one of the greatest evils that has ever come under my ob- 
servation. Yon are aware that the ooal miners here were on a strike for some time 
against a reduction and were defeated, and all went to work,; the coal company al- 
lowing all to go to work. They would have discharged the leading men, but dam not 
do BO. However, they gave the names of three of the men to the railroad compaay, 
and the superintendent of the road sent orders to the coal company to discharge us, or 
they would ship no more coal for them. Tbus myself and two others are tbroirn 
out of employment We have applied to the attorneys or lawyers of our Tilty (Lci- 
Ington) and they say there is no redress for us. Now if there is no law fbr such 
crimes as that, the quicker a law Is created for that purpose tbe better. 

The lead miner's contract. — From a miner, — Being in the lead mining business, I 
wiah to point out one of the wrongs under which miners in this part of the couctrj 
suffer. Companies that lease land and open it up (or mining, seem to think tbat tbtj 
are not doing wrong when they bring out what they term a contract, but is really » 
one-sided instrument, whereby the miner, or party of the second part, is bound by 
nearly every clause, and the company, or party of the first part, Is not bound to do »ny- 
thing outside of paying a certain price for lead ore when delivered to them by tbe 
miner. Companies charge Che miners a certain amount for pump rent, or draining; 
this the miner must pay. It often happens that miners will have their shafts down on 
paying mineral ; the company will then let the water come up and flood out the miner. 
The company may then declare the claim forfeited, because the miner has not and could 
not work his claim ; this gives the company the power to take troia the miner Che fm't* 
ofbislalx>r wlthoQt payingblmfor it; this Is wrong and should be changed. 
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AppreDlJceBhipB.— ^om a prinier.~l thtnk that every apprenUoe should be lnden- 
tnied, and a man put to norh with him to show him, which is done in rery few shopa. 
The result is a great many poor workmen ; they do not get the trade until years after 
tbelT apprentices hip, and then they have to pick it up themselves, which, as a rule, is 
detrimental to the mechaDica. 

Abolish child-labor, shorter hours, compalsory education.— fVom a earpenter— 
Abolish child-labor under 10, compel parenta to send their children to school, so that 
wben the; go out into the world to labor, the; ma; have a chance for elevation, for 
without education their hopes are small; also, do awa; with store orders In lieu of cash 
payments. Eight hours should constitute a day's work, so that a mechanic or laborer 
could use part of the day in afiaira of his own after working hours. 

How to help labor. — From a carpenter. — To help labor, the following will have to 
bedooe; 1st, abolish convict contract labor; 2d, reduce the hours of labor to eight 
per day ; ^d. tax machine production ; 4th, pass laws to aid co-operative enterprises of 
worMngmen ; Gth, a national system of settltng our public lands, such as proposed by 
Congressman Wright, of Pennsylvania; Sth, a new system of taxation to place the 
burden of government on all alike. 

Bighthours.— JronjoeoTTJenfer. — If the worklngmen would "pool their issues" on 
the eight hour question. It would be tbeirflalvatlon. The workingmen of this country 
are fifty years behind the time. The majority of them in this part of MlsBouri (Ran- 
dolph county) do not seem to understand the eight hoar movement. I often wish the 
workingmen of England had the power to govern their own country like we have hero ; 
they would take adTSutage of iL 

The effects of long hours.— fVoni a plaitergr.—l have no steady employer and 
cousequently cannot make full time ; a great deal is lost b; rain and hot weather In 
summer and troet in w!nt«r. In winter there is very little done at my trade, and then 
it is done by the hour, so we are compelled in that season to seek other employment, 
such as cuCUng loe, or find work in the pork houses or at common Ubor. The lathing, 
Mie-third o( our work, has been taken away from us and given to boys. We struck 
three times last year for higher wages ; in the earl; part oF the year we received $3.00 
per day ; then we struck In the mouth of April for $3.25. and in May for $2.&0, and 
ag^n on July 3d for SSJX) per day. This goes to show that there is no satls^Uoa 
among the workmen. Now, if we had eight ((ours as a day's work. It would atop this 
competition for labor, because It would give one-fourth more men employment and 
stead; work for all. We now work oul; eight hours on Saturdays, and there Is no 
kicking about it. Wh; can't we do the same the rest of the week T 

Ho necessltf for being idle.— .fVom on tnginier. — In my opinion, from experience, 
a man who is thorough lu his trade, honest in his work and faithful to his employer, 
there is no necessit; of his being out of work. 1 have lived here (West Plains) five 
;ears, and la that time I have earned over $4,000 ; have lost only five weeks and three 
days, and am crowded with work now, while there are others here that are out of 
work half of the year, mainly because they will not work when they can get It. 

Jntlmidatton and prison labor. — From a hamettmaka: — I must omit to give yon 
my name for the reason that I do not want it published, for my employer discbarges 
any one on the sllghte«t pretext. I am In favor of shorter hours and co-operative 
shops; but moat o( all to abolish contract convict labor. We have to compete with 
convict labor, and that is what keeps our wages down. My employer geta a large por- 
tion of his work done lu the Missouri Penitentiary and pays at the rate of 46 cents per 
da; for each convict No honest man can work for that and support himself and fkm- 
Uy. Besidca tbla the contra(A)rs live, rent free, in the prison, and each prisoner has to^ 
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perform a certain taik per day, whlcb, on an average, ts larger than that done bf 
square labor oatsiile of the priBon- walle. I have uo objections to prisoners being 
worked in our penal instltutiona ; in fact, I am satisfied that they should woric, but Ido 
hold that the benefits derived from their labor should not goj:nto the hands of a. few 
contractors, but to the State. This, I think, could be done if the State would buy tlte raw 
material, appoint competent men as managers and manufacture such goods as would 
find ready sale. These goods should l>e sold at auction every month to tbe highest 
bidder for cash. This would ^ive every one a chance to buy, and get tbe l>eneQl (If 
anyj of cheap labor. It would then be only necessary to work the prisoners long 
enough to make tbe penal Institutions aelf-supporUng. 

General consideration. — From an engineer. — In my humble opinion all workshops 
sboald cease working at 12 o'clock on Saturdays, so as to attend to repairs. No work 
Shoold be done on Sunday. Fifty-five hours should constitute a week's work and 
voftei shonld be regulated accordingly. All work doneonSundaysfif mustbe) should 
receive double pay. Any person receiving an injury while at. work should receive one- 
balf of his pay until fit for duty. Perfect sewerage fs indispensable to employes as 
veil as ventilation in all workshops. A good apprentice law Is needed, binding an 
apprentice to serve at least three years, and compelling employers to see that appren- 
tices learn their trade thoroughly. • 

Tbe apprentice system. — From a printer. — Our Legislature should enact a law 
that would compel an apprentice at any business to serve five years; It would be a 
^reat benefit to both employer and employe, and the different trades should see to It 
that no man went to the Legislature without pledging himself to work and vote for 
eacb a measure. Tbe English system of binding boys and girls to different trades 
works alt right there and would be productive of equally beneficent results here. 

Piece work, arbitration, condliation, etc. — From a railroad employe- — The subject 
OF labor, in my opinion, is one of great moment and cannot be discussed amply within 
the limits of aktter. I will state a few of my Ideas upon thematt«r: 1st. I believe 
the working classes would be better off were skilled labor to be paid by the piece, and 
unskilled by the hour; this would insure every man his Just award for his time and 
trouble, and prevent loafers being remunerated the same as tolling men. 2d. That 
workmen and employers should cultivate a strictly honest basis of business and carry 
It oat. If trades unions are preferred, admit into them true men and mechanics only, 
men who will unite In time of trial and settle their disputes by arbitration and not by 
mob violence. These results may be obtained after education shall have cleared awv 
the forests of Ignorance and superstition, and a brighter era will dava upon us. 

The duty of Stat* to the people.— i^m a eoal inui«r.— This capital and labor 
question Isa very important one, and one that I do not feel able to grapple with. At 
tbe same time I believe It Is the duty of every person interested to do all they can for 
the elevation and happiness of the whole people. One of the first things to be done is 
to shorten the chasm between capital and labor, and do away with class and class 1^ 
Islation, and teach the laboring classes that all wealth and material happiness comes 
from labor." To do this you must shorten the hours of labor and possibly IncreaM 
vages so that the laborer can have time to read and Investigate the true condition of 
himself and surroundings, and In this connection I believe there oug-ht to be a reading 
room orrooms in, every mining camp, town or city in this State, where men conld 
meet and talk over their work and business, and become acquainted with eacb other'! 
wants and views on all subjects pert^nlng to the general welfkre of tbe laboHnf 
classes and tbe whole people. These reading rooms should be open at all timet and 
free to all men, subject only to good behavior. Tbey sftuld be fnrniabed with booki 
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CD sdence, art, hletoiy, mechuitsm, agrlcultnre, anA all that would promote the €le- 
TstiOD of Bociety. I believe tbe StAte ouiclit to furnlBli all these meana or educaUon, 
free, to the working claasss. It h true It would be attended with eome expense, bnt 
then If it beneQta the great maaaes of the people and tbe State flnaDCiall;, as It would 
do in B short time, why not do it? What are govern men ta established for, If not for 
me IwDefit of all the people t It woald lessen crime and paupedsm, and keep men 
out of drinking and gambling saloons and many other places not to their Interest to 
go to. It Is a ootorioos fact that drinking aaloona are the only places that are really 
Irre to all, and hence nearly all go there, especially young men, and these, of all 
others, ought not to go there. It ta a fact that nearly all crime la tbe result of lt;Dor- 
ance, and whatever can be done >'hat will lessen or control these twin relics of a bar- 
barous age, handed down through misrule and class legislation, will tend to the happi- 
ness of all. 

The labor qaestion.^ JVom a eoal miner.-— Uf views as to the best mode of solving 
the " labor qaeation, " are as follows : 

1st. Bnaot laws problbiUng any person ttom working for wages nntil they have 
attuned their 11th year. 

3d. Knact a law making It imperative for corporations to take in, as partners, as 
they are found Intelligent and desirous of so doing, all their employes. 

3d. Reduce the honra of labor to such a minimum as will require all the surplus 
labor now Id the land. Then make It a crime for the man to eat who la able but un- 
willing to work or earn his bread by the sweat of hU brow. Let muaole, where 
needed, be remoneUzed and made equal with brains, male and female alike. 

4th. Pass laws to foster and protect true co-operatton, productive and distribu- 
tive. As I have given a general view of what I think would greatly solve the " labor 
question, " I wish to state a few of my ideas on what wotild be of particular good In 
mf own profession, that of " coal mining : " 

1st. No >ntn« with less than one thousand feet of air per minute per man should 
be allowed to be worked, under penalty. 

2d. No mine should be worked unless lb has an opening for the fresh air to de- 
scend, and one for the foul air to ascend ; theae two openings to be separate from each 
other, and also separated from the opening from which coal Is hoisted. 

3d. No cage should be used for lowering mlnera in or hoisting out of the mines, 
lutlesa It has safety catchea attached to it; also a sbeeMron covering over, the 
cage. 

4tb. No man should be allowed to be an underground manager who does not un- 
derstand the system of ventilating mlnea, and is not acquainted with the different 
gases commonly found in mines. 

6th. There ought to be a State Inspector of Hliiee, nith such number of deputies 
asmsy be required, and aiao a mining and ventilation law that would guarantee to 
the miner a check- weigh man and the true weight of his product at the mine ; and It 
should also provide for the payment of labor. In cash, at least once every two weeks. 
The Labor Question— A-om a platttrer—l will ;endeavor. In the small space to 
which I am allotted, to give my perhaps peculiar views: Thefirst factor in thecresUon 
of all wealth is the raw material, or earth, air and water, which was g^ven to man 
without price, and as man has not created any since, he has no right to buy or sell It. 
"The laud is mine, saitb the Lord, and shall not be sold forever," bnt as some one has 
to lake charge of Its diatributlon, it necessarily follows that the Government shonld 
have charge of this duty. Of^coarse, I mean a Government in which every man and 
woman would have the right to vote. This Government, necessarily a democratic one, C 
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would bave a land limitation whlcb would prevent the landlord, which now exists, end 
which Is no more nor less than a legalized rolrtwry. The next factor fn the production 
of wealth la labor, and under the eystem just laid down it would be impoBsible for 
labor to rob itself ; it would necessarilf have ail Its fruits. But as all men cannot be 
agriculturists, we must examine the *' labor question" !n another sphere. The kiitil of 
labor engaged in building, mining, weavinf;, printing, etc., require some of the fruits 
ot the a^iculturist's toll, and, of course, must sive In exchange a part of theirs To 
facilitate exchangea, we need money. Money la, therefore, not value, but a measure 
of value, and as onr Congres shas the only rigbt to regulate measures of weight,' 
value, eto , it is the duty of Congress to tssne money ; that is, define what shall 
be money, and give to It the stamp of the nation at the amallest possible coat. There 
U where labor is robbed under the present system of Qovemment. Oongreas has 
given away to a corporation the right to create money and charge intereat as it 
can get it from those who most perforce take IL Brery dollar of Interest is so 
much robbed and given to foster an Idle and vicious class of would-be aristocrats, 
who become, under our system, our legislators. Oaa labor get proper legislBtion from 
euoh a source T As well miirht the Chriitian expect money tram Shylock. Now, as 
money does not make one of the factors which create wealth, it only measures It ; bow 
is it, or on what principle of |u«tJce should the laborer pay rent or Interest for it? In- 
terest on money and rent for land are both robberies. How can interest on money be 
destroyed ? By having the Government alone issne money, at the smallest possible cost, 
and by refusing to give the coerdve powers of society for its collection. Ooyernment 
should also own and regulate all public highways, railways, telegraph systems and all 
national necessities as It does the post office. Loans of money to settlers on public 
lands would be a aafisr and better tuTestment than in Pacific railroads or Indian 
Bureaus. I do not think that trades unions can be very efltetive in dolne much material 
good for the working classes at best ; they only claim a part of that which latwr has 
produced ; it baa been thoroughly tested in England, and the Bngltsh working classes 
■re not any nearer heaven. Morally, socially or politically, co-operaUon has been tried 
there successfully in one very notable case— the Bochdale, but it is oo-operaUve usury; 
eo-operatloQ, to be of any lasting twneflt, must be material. I believe that the working 
classes need more time for study and improvMnent to give such serious matters their 
proper attention ; therefore, I am In favor ot the eight hour law, as I think that all the 
work can be done In that time. 

General Consideration. — From a Printer. — The first grand prini^ple for which. 
worklogmen ataould strive is the abolition of the wage system, but meanwbile it can- 
not be done in a year, and it la our duty to cultivate friendship with our employer and 
make him understand that his best interest is ours also, and vtea vtrsa. And most of 
all, let It be known that to strike against a man U to make him an enemy/or Hfy. The 
remedy Is In going to him and Eelllng him that your wages are InaufDcient, and de- 
mand an Increase, and If hefailstograntit, to use your best Judgment In regard to BtUl 
remaining in bis employ. There is no law compelling a man to work for another, and 
if pay is insufficient, or payment Is not made at agreeable time, or if there is any reason 
whatsoever why saUsfkction of bablt should t>e made, the calm law of judgment is tl>e 
efficaoioQS code by which the toiler must be governed. But let him not move too fast- 
Not until he has bettered bis prospects let him move at all. "Look before yon les|^" 
should be the motto of every one. There Is another thing I wish to say, and that ii 
this: Rum la dragging the human race down to wage slavery; rum is tbs 
mooomeutal enemy of the family, and one of the first important steps taken in bebilf 
ol the toiling man should be the incorporation of a temperance plank in the platform. 
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It Is not that I sm a temperance man myself, for I am not, but it is the truth, and the 
eooner the break is made and the truth let out the better It will be for the worltlng- 

Ueueral cunttlderatlon. — From a carpenter. — I have had thirty years' experience m 
B practical mecbaaic, mostly in large cities. I served an apprenticeship of four yeara 
in Cincinnati ; bare worked there and in St. Louis and San Francisco up to the time of 
setding here two years ago. Made this (Macon Cltyj my home in preference to a large 
city because I could have more llt>erty in a small place than in a large one. The talmr 
problem is one that I have given a good deal of attenUon and thought, and am as far 
Inim a Batiefactory Bolution as I ever was. The trath is, most men are the architecte of 

tbelrown fuTtunes. If more time nas given to study and more effort made to save and 
»cciimuiate they would be (ar more prosperous. But on the sCrength of that comes 
Qie argument that constant lat>or unfits a man for mental activity. While tliat is in a 
^reat measure true, still Z do not think so much so as generally made to appear. 
Trades unions, as they have been generally conducted, have proved far more injurious 
thun beneficiaL Co-operation baa generally proved a failure, and the man who has 
eurtcd out to " paddle bis own canoe " has generally been the fortunate one. That . 
ejtniethlng Is needed, no one who is at all acquainted with the situation but must ad- 
mit. Now the question Is, what Is It? We need an apprentice system that will Insure 
good, workmen. At the present time it is almost impossible to procure men who are 
tboroughly drilled In the rudiments of the trades but are largely made up of men who . 
have taken up the trade by piecemeal and in time of scarcity. Always count against 
ibe mechanic that Is liired for lower wages. We need a system of savings banks that 
will make the worklugman's savings absolutely secure. The fkllure of the banks a 
few years ago did more to demoralize and discourage the workingmen than any other 
tiling of the hard times. Postofitce savings banks, similar to those In Kngland, 
would accomplish tbatend, or the issuing of bonds of small denominations by the gov- 
ernment t>eartag a low rate of interest. "We also need a compulsory education law, 
compelling persona to send their children to school eight mouths In the year, from 8 to 
16 yearaof age, and the State should at al! times furnish the books to every ohUd, free. 
Tbe hours of labor at present are too long, but If a reduction of hours will be followed 
by a reduction of wages, theu, 1 say, let tbe present system remain. There are many 
other subjects to be considered, iiut those measures I have mentioned may be enacted 
with t>eneficlal results to all concerned. 

. Education and a Mining Law.— /Vom a Coal Miner.— We need less hours work so 
that we can educate ourselves and our children, that they and theirs may be an honor 
to their country, not as slaves, but as worklngmen and women. The rope broke in 
tbe shaft last wetk and the cage fell to the bottom of the shaft, a distance of one hun- 
dred feet; the shaft had no safety cathes on; no one, however, was hurt. Now I, 
for one, think that the Legislature ought to pass a law to protect miners fWim sucti' 
Hccldents as this by compelllug operators to hare safetry catbes on cages and safely 
slides on top. 

Bailroad Bxtortfon and Minbg Laws.— J^Vom a itft««r.— In reply to your request I 
will offer practical suggestions t>eariDg on the mining industries of the Stat«. Ton 
are aware that this State is blessed with large deposits of mineral, oonslating chiefly 
ol coal, Iron and lead, which are found In great abundance. We only require a spirit 
of enterprise exhibited In this fitat« to develop those hidden treasures, and make It one 
of the most gigantic and remunerative in the State. In order to accomplish this, cer- 
tain laws should be enacted to protect the miner in his vocation, such as a bill for the 
proper ventllatlou of mines, similar to those In Indiana, Illinois, Iowa and Fennsylva" C 
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nla, with a mine inspector to see th&t ttie law is properly enforced. Another evil that 
demands attention, viz : Bailroad extortion la this Btate, by cbarf^iog exorbitant 
rates on coal and otber mineral to competing points, that to a great extent crusli out 
all enterprise of this kind. If there was a law to regulate and aclJuBt ft'elght rat«8 and 
to prohibit railroads from charging enormous rates. It would be a great advantaere to 
theSUte. 

Incompetent workmen.— ^om a Miller.— U yon can think of any way by which 
an evil that is a curse to my calling can be eradicated, you will furnish one proof at 
least of the necessity and nseftalnees of the Boreau. To be plain, my hndness la mill<- 
ing, and here comes along one wbo, because he knows he Is not a thorough practicat 
workman, offers to fill my place for one-half the wages that a competent man knows he 
ought to get. The proprietor does not hire him, but be uses him to force the j^ood 
workman to submit to a reduction of wages. I think there ought to be a law to re- 
quire every man to submit to an examination before he is allowed to engage In any 
calling. 
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FARMING. 



A knowledge of the conditions, circumstances, encouragements and 
discouragementB encountered in the pursuit of any branch of laborcon- 
tributing to the progress and well being of society, is at all times of pe- 
culiar interest to those who delight in studies of this kind. But when 
the knowledge sought is circumscribed and brought within the narrow 
confines of one particular branch, and that the leading one, the inter- 
est attaching to it becomes not only peculiar, but of the first magni- 
tude in its couseguence to the human race. Such is the importance at- 
tached to the calling of " the hand that holds the plow, " 

While the accompanying tables present with satisfactory minute- 
ness of detail the various methods pursued by the farmer in his diver- 
sified operationsjthe interest and value thereof are largely increased by 
the addition of his views as given under the head of " Remarks, " or 
*' Opinions and Suggestions. " While the tabulated statements ex- 
hibit the most varied and interesting information of the number of 
acres owned or rented, amount and value of crops and other products, 
the employment of labor and the effect of the introduction of farming 
machinery thereon, wages and how paid, hours of labor, opjKirtunities 
for education and other things most necessary to know, there are other 
questions seriously affecting the interest of the farmer not touched 
upon in the tables. It was, therefore, to afford the farmers of the State 
an opportunity to express their views as to the nature and character of 
the evils they were subjected to, and which they believed could be re- 
moved by legislation, that they were requested to make, under the 
head of " Remarks, " such suggestions for the benefit of their 
calling, as experience had shown to be necessary. A careful examina- 
tion of their views, it must be confessed, throws considerable light 
upon many transactions which, while most necessary for the statesman 
and legislator to know, to legislate wisely thereon, does not usually 
find its way to public view. Among other evils complained of, are to 
he found unequal taxation, patent right nuisances, railroad discrimina- 
tions and land-poor farmers. Increased intelligence through agricul- 
tural papers, " union, " co-operation, representation in the Legislar- > 
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ture, compnlBory edncation and immigratiOD, are among the sugges- 
tions as remedial agencies. 

Impelled by a desire to gather the moat reliable information in re- 
gard to the farming interests of the State, the Bureau, in the month of 
January, addressed letters to varioas officers of the State and subordi- 
nate granges, and other intelligent farmers not connected with the or- 
ganization, requesting them that this department be furnished 
" names and addresses " of responsible farmers in their respective vi- 
cinities. The request was promptly responded to, and we are tinder 
many obligations to Mr. Henry Eshfcaugh, Master of the State Grange, 
and others, for addresses famished of leading farmers in all parts of 
the State. / 

In the month of February, blanks were mailed to every address re- ; 
ceived by us, of which the following is a copy : 

UTATK of HlSSOTTIlI, f I 

BuRXAD OF Labok Statistics, [■ | 

St. Lome, Feb. 1, 1880. ) 

Th]B blank Is lasaed in tsompltance with the law of the State, creatlnjf a Bureau of 
Labor Statistics (approved May 19, 1879}. 

Section 2. The object of ttiis department Khali be to collect, assort, systematize- 
and present in aaauBl reports to the Governor, to be, by bim, transmitted biennially* 
to the Oeneral Assetnbl}', etatixtlcal det^ls relating to all departments of labor in the 
State, eepedally in Its relation to tbe oommerclal, Industrial, eodal, educational and 
eanitarr condition of the laboring classes, and to the permanent prosperity of the pro- 
dnctlTC IndustrieB of the State. 

You are repectfully requested to assist the Bureau In maUng a report, as contem- 
plated by law, by flllin^ out this blank and returning It to this office in the enclosed en- 
velope within thirty days. 

Tbe questions to be answered are asked In all seriousness, and with a view to pro- 
mote the prosperity of tbe fanning Interests of tbe State, and not to levy taxes. Tour 
name teiU not be made pnblic In any way. Careful and conscientious replies are ex- 
pected. 

This blank is to be filled for the year ending December 81, 1878. 
Yours respectfully, 

W. H. EILESNB, Oommlssloner. 
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[DireeftoTU fta- filling and reUiraing ike blank-l 

1. If yon are unable to answer all queatioiis antwer thote you can. 

3. If you can not, or do not wish to apswer any of the qmttiom, you will oblige 
ns by Tctnrning ihc ciraular that we may know you can not reply. 

3. Extended anewera to any queeUons are solicited and may be written upoa 
tbe page headed " Remarke, " or upon extra sheets if necessary. 

i. If you Icnow of any farmer who can ^ve the infomiatioQ aslied for in this 
ciraular please forward bie name and postoffice address. 

FARUBB'S BLANK. 

1. Name. 

2. Fostofflca address. 

3. How many acres of land have you ?— What is its assessed value ? 

4. Do you own or rent said farm?— How many acres in cultlvaUon? 

6. What was the total value of your crops produced in ia79?— "What was the to- 
tal expense for raising said crop ? 

6. How many hired men do you eihploy on your farm in summer? — How many 
in winter? 

7. What are the wages of farm hands per month with board T-^Higbeet wages t 
—Lowest wages 7 

5. Wages per month of farm bands toithoul board T—Wigbest wages?— Lowest? 
9. How often do you pay your ferm hands?— Do you pay them in cash, orders 

or produce? 

10. Are women ever employed In your county t— If yes, when ?— How many hours 
per day ? 

11. Arechildrenunder 14 years ofage ever employed by you or In your vicinity? 
— Ifyes, when! — What kind of worl:? 

12. Have such children opportunities for sofa oollng any season of the year?— If 
yes, how many weeks in ttie year?— How many hours per day I 

18, How many hours per day do your hired men work In summer 7— How many 
in winter ! 

14. Has farming machinery been Introduced to anyext«nt in your county? — If 
yea, name tbe kind ? 

15. What has t>een Its efibct generally?— Has it increased or decreased the need 
-erskllled brm laborers?— How much hasit reduced wages of form handst— Has it 
caused less to be employed ? 

16. Were many farm laborers out of employment in your county in the winter of 
1878? 

17. Are there any fkrms In your county that have over 100 acres in cnltivation T — 
It yes, state the numtter? 

18. What measures would you suggest that would advance the Interests of the 
farmers of Missouri (answer under head of remarks)? 

BEMAREB. 

The above blank was mailed (as remarked before) in the month of 
February, in order that they would reach the farmers before tbe basy 
season opened oat. No donbt existed in our mind that a feeble re- m 
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Bponse to our interrogatories would be the result, were the blanks sent 
out during the active season of the year. While we were somewhat 
disappointed in our expectations in the number of blanks returned, 
those that were gave evidence of a desire to assist the Bureau in mak- 
ing such a report as the law contemplated. In answering the questions 
many availed themselves of the opportunity afforded under the head of 
" remarks," of expressing their views upon those questions that appeared 
to them to affect their interests most injuriously. Others treated the 
subject in a general way, yet, in such a manner as to show that were 
they represented in the State and National Legislature, many of the 
evils complained of would be speedily abolished. And we fearlessly 
assert, that so long as the farmers entrust their interests in the hands 
of professional politicians, so long will they be at the mercy of railroad 
monopolies, tax dodgers, usurers, and kindred schemers. Is it to be ex- 
pected that lawyers, bankers and railroad kings should enact laws 
other than to benefit themselves? 

In the following tables will be found the result of our investiga- 
tions. The Bureau sent out 428 blanks, and 187, or 43^ per cent., were 
returned filled, 7 blank, and 3 unfit for tabulation : I 

TABLE XXVIII.-FARMING-AORES, ASSESSED VALUE, COST 
OF RAISING CROPS. 
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TABLB SSVUL— Continued. 
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33 Woodlandville~. 

34 CoffmaD 

36 Van Buren- 

36 Bloomfield 

37Cuarleston 

28 Palmyra, 

29 Baker's Qroye..... 

30 Mexico „ 

SI BloomQeld-. 

33 Belleview 

33 Ozark. 

34 Harrieonville 
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TABLE XXVIIL— OonUtmed. 
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$1,300 00 
3,080 00 
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1 000 00 

770 00 

800 00 
1,300 00 
8,000 00 
1,000 00 
6,460 00 
1,810 00 

400 00 

800 00 
1,600 00 
5,130 00 
1,400 00 
6,400 00 
46,000 00 

800 00 
3,740 00 

700 00 
1,500 00 

S40 00 

800 00 
6,000 00 
4,875 00 
3,060 00 
4,600 00 
1,550 00 
8,100 00 
3,000 UO 
9,000 00 
3,000 00 


80 
100 
280 
110 
40 
80 
90 
120 

60 

100 
130 

38 
165 

65 
100 
130 

800 
145 

^ 

320 
220 
144 
95 
66 
40 
110 
60 
340 
65 
640 
104 
40 
80 
160 
110 
70 

Boe 

700 
76 

240 
60 

100 

126 


$800 00 

800 00 
1,190 00 

1,200 00 

788 00 

600 00 

1,100 00 

1,360 00 

I,O00 00 

500 00 

900 00 

700 00 

3,000 00 

4,000 00 

800 00 

2,000 00 

200 00 

3,000 00 

1,000 00 

1,135 00 

600 00 

650 00 

1,300 00 
800 00 

2,500 00 
7S0 00 
600 00 

1,668 00 

350 00 
1,300 00 

600 00 

660 00 

3,000 00 

400 00 

300 00 

1,000 00 

906 00 

500 00 

800 00 

2,600 00 

1,150 00 

3,100 00 

1,160 00 

4,200 « 

2,000 0( 


$80 00 




400 OC 




107 OC 


82 
8S 
84 
85 
80 
87 
88 
89 
90 
91 

no 

»7 

300 
101 

102 

loa 








300 OC 




128 OC 






MmbffBld- 


200 00 


Hount VernoD 

abitley'sPoiQu!.'.!.'. 




























Denver 


1,000 00 










Frazier .-. 

Macon MIIU ^.... 




105 
106 

10 
108 
































400 00 












inoDO 


1 

aiB 


Hazel Green- 

Turney Station- 

PotosI 


600 00 

moo 


117 


Bowling Oreen- 


260 00 






130 00 














129 

126 




300 00 




100 00 




200 00 


[liK::;::::;;:;::::. 


700 00 


li 


ameaport 


1,500 00 






■^T? 


lew LoDdoou. ........ 


870 00 

■mno 
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Kast Lytme. 
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1 

2 

1 


Locality. 


s 

1 
1 


1 

i 

•<1 




i 


1 


1 
2 
'oS. 




Bosooe 


Owner— 


a 

S70 
1(10 
70 

aoo 

160 
212 


S200 00 
8,300 00 
1,400 00 
476 00 
1,16(1 00 
SOO 00 
1,800 00 
1,800 00 
6,000 00 
4.080 00 
4,900 00 
1,530 00 

16,000 00 
2,230 00 

16,800 00 
1,400 00 
1,600 00 
2,000 00 
6,000 00 
1,200 00 
4,000 00 
7,000 00 
1,000 00 
3,830 00 
1,900 00 

■■■*l,'260 0d 

7,960 00 
3,760 00 
4,000 00 
1,2(10 00 
300 00 
2,400 00 
1,200 00 
3,200 00 
2,000 00 
3,540 00 
4,000 00 
2,268 00 
1,060 00 
1,200 00 


!26 
170 

100 
50 

100 
40 
82 


t200 00 
416 00 
400 00 
426 00 

SOO 00 

800 00 

600 00 

1,500 00 

1,500 00 

1,200 00 

605 00 

1,050 00 

880 00 
1,200 00 
1,600 00 
3,600 0( 

8,400 0( 

1,250 00 

200 00 

688 00 

8,800 00 
S600 00 
3,500 00 


$100 00 














Index...... 


260 00 




















142 


Little OasBre 


Owner.. 

Rent 

Both-... 

Owner.. 
Owner. 

Reat...- 

Owner. 


3Z0 
340 
700 
320 
8,000 
22t 

60( 
850 
200 
275 
160 

1,460 
126 
4K 
550 

1,000 
13! 

S0( 
608 
• 400 
8,000 
440 
660 
292 
320 
80 


300 
300 
360 
380 
1,000 
160 
1,100 
20 
60 
00 

eo 

50 
820 
140 
40 
226 
160 
333 
50 
160 
200 
850 
90 
40 
340 
76 
300 
1,000 
400 
240 
K'O 
40 
80 
120 
300 
300 
180 
127 
65 
40 
40 
60 
150 

sa-i 

116 
180 


100 00 




















u- 


Stewartvllle 


























2,000 00 










1,200 00 
860 00 
75 00 
250 00 


m 
m 

157 


Benton- 

3outh Fork. 

Mtayvie*,._ 






2,900 00 
$200 00 




















i.obo 00 

250 00 

100 00 

1,400 00 

400 00 




164 


Uarrl^onvllle-. 


125 00 
























13,000 00 
1,100 00 
1,800 00 
7C0 00 
250 00 
700 00 
970 00 
700 00 


8,400 00 
820 00 

600 00 
700 00 


170 
17 
172 


Young Ureek_ 

Apex 

Brooktine..- 










FayetCerille..- 

KnobNoster... 




176 


500 
400 
240 
200 
314 
60 
60 
160 
240 
483 
150 
400 


3,990 00 
6,000 00 
2,400 00 
1,000 00 
1,200 00 

6,000 no 

3,000 00 
1,200 00 
1,600 00 
6,000 00 
1,000 00 
4,000 00 


302 00 






1,000 00 

1,280 00 

BOO 00 

150 00 

700 00 

350 00 

800 00 

1,500 00 

1,000 00 

2,000 00 
























































1,000 00 
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In analyzing the above table we find that it represents 187 farms, 
161 being owned by the persons making the retnrns, 21 rented and 4 
partly rented and partly owned. The total nnmber of acres in 184 
farms (three not answering) is 77,649, or an average of 422 acres t« 
each farm, the largest containing 3,000 and the swallest 40 acres. The 
aaseBsed value of the above farms, as returned to the Bureau, is $607,- 
256, or an average of $7.82 per acre. In footing up the next column 
we find that the total number of acres io cultivation in 186 farms 
amounts to 37,207, or an average of 200 to each farm. In regard to the 
"value of products" and ""cost of raising the same," the Bureau pre- 
sents the tabulated statements as received ; they are evidently guess- 
work, with exceptions, as few families keep an itemized book acconnt 
of their expenses : 
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In analyzing the above table it shows that 135 of the 187 farmers 
employ 369 farm hands in the sammer season, and 188 in winter, leav- 
ing the balance of 181 to find employment elsewhere when the sam- 
mer season is over, who, as a mle, come to cities to crowd the already 
over-stocked labor marked, or become tramps, and when their few dol- 
lars are spent, for want of employment become inmates of soup houses, 
for their scant earnings during the sammer season are insufficient to 
carry them through the winter. 

Wages, with board, range from $8.00 to $18.00, and in some instan- 
ces as high as $20.00 and $25.00 per month. Wages, without board, 
from $10.00 to $30.00 per month ; but asarale few hands are employed 
on the farm in this manner. 

Machinery. — All kinds of steam and horse power threshers, 
reapers, mowers, corn crushers, stalk cutters, self binders, seed drills, 
gang plows, sulky rakes, patent harrows and cultivators, rollers, com 
droppers, clover huUers, riding plows, etc., have been introduced into 
the State. Some counties have more fanning machinery' than others, 
but all have some. 

Effects of machinery on labor. — Increased the need of skilled labor, 
83 ; decreased, 36 ; the balance answer : " neither ; " " do not know ; " 
" no difference ; " " about same ; " " think not ; " " no change, " etc. 
In answer to the question " has it reduced wages of farm hands? " 108 
say " no ; " 2 say " one-fourth ; " 3 answer " one-third ; " the balance 
report a reduction, varying from 5 to 35 per cent., one placing it as high 
as 50 per cent. " Has it caused less farm hands to be employed ? " 84 
answer " no ; " 62 say " yes ; " 1 says " one-third less ; " another " 20 per 
cent." Those answering give the additional testimony pro and con : 
" With machinery increased acreage can be cultivated, thus increasing 
the demand for help ; " " in general farming, less ; in threshing, more ; "" 
" greater labor is required to prepare the landfor machinery ;" "shortens 
the harvest." 

The following are extracts from farmers' returns bearing on the 
effects of machinery on farm laborers: 

No. SS, Ozari.—Tbe iatrodDcUon of agricultural maohinerr here has Increased 
the need pf skilled farm labor, and redticed the wages of unskilled at least 20 per 
cent 

ifo, 53, Clinton.— V&na machinery In this county (Henry) has Increased the de- 
mand for skilled labor by brining larger acreage into ctiltlvatlon, and has increased 
the demand for more laborers, and has not had the efiect to redace wages. 

JVb. 5^^ Caii/omMi.— Machinery .has Increased the need for a higher grade of 
skilled laixir, and while wages have not been rednced, the number of laborers ban 
been diminished. 
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No. 61, Etna. — Farm machinery has lessened tbe demand for labor, and reduced 
wages from $4.00 to $6.00 per month. 

No. GS, Soila.~~Tti% result of tbe application of machinery to fhrm labor here has- 
been to Increase the demand for skilled labor, and while nages have not been rednoed 
the machinery has reduced the labors of the baTreBt. 

No, 70, Lindertville. — Skilled labor is leas In demand through tlie IntroduoUon of 
fcnn machinery, and fewer laborers are employed. 

No. 71, Warrentbia-p, — The introduction of machinery has no perceptible effect 
on the skilled farm laborers here, as &r as I can see ; wages remain stationary and the 
labor market steady. 

No. 80, Farii. — Macblnerf has increased tbe demand for skilled farm laborers- 
here, but reduced wages 20 per cent, and caused fewer unskilled to be employed. 

No. 89, Ma!f»ville.—l hsTO no doubt were it not (or improved machinery tlie 
demand for laborers would be greater and wages higher, but there would be far less 
gndn produced, which would cause Car more afflictlOD among tbe laboring classes in 
cities tlian improved machinery causes among farm laborers. 

In answer to question: W&re many farm laborers out of em- 
ployment in the winter of 1878 f 57 aay " no ; " the balance answer 
" a few ; " " tramps ; ";" several ; " " yes ; " " many ; " " full of tramps," 
etc. Are there any farms in your eounty that have over 100 acres in 
cultivation f This question was answered by nearly all in the affirm»- 
tiye ; it is evident that a farm with less than 100 acres in cultivation, is 
looked upon as a small concern in this State ; but it is a question if 
large farms are the most profitable. A farmer from Dade county, writ- 
ing to the Bureau, says : " There are a number of farmers in this vicinity 
that are land poor ; better have fewer acres and till them well ; the 
result is obvious ; a better crop with less labor." The foregoing su^ 
gestion might be practiced by many of our large farm owners in this 
State with beneficial results. 
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TABLE XXX. 

FARMING— FARM LAB0BBE8, WAGES, MODE OP PATMBNT, HOTJE3 

OP LABOR. 





Tarm laborers, how 
ofden paid. 


OaHh, order orpfoduoe. 


■53 

III 


i6 

ea 
IIS 








13 

11 

13 

14 
U 
14 

10 to 12 

12 
10 

iitoia 

11 to 13 

iawi4 

10 to 12 

12 to 14 
10 to 14 
12 to 14 

14 

12 to 14 

10 
8 to 10 
12 
12 
11 
13 
lOtolZ 

10 to 14 

12 

13 to 13 

10 

11 to 12 

12 to 14 
12 to 14 
10 to IS 

11 
10 to 18 
10 to IS 

IStoli 
12 to 14 
8tol{ 

8tol( 

13 

12 

10 

11 

15 to 17 

10 to 14 

10 

10 

8 to 10 

lOtol* 

12 to 18 

10 


















9 




Monthly 






















When called for 






















9 to 10 












;: - 












K 




Partly iMsh _ 




V. 






3i 




Generally cash , 










2< 


When wanted. 












.36 








27 
28 


Weekly 




10 
8 


» 




















Ab suits theiD._ 






























As a rule, cash ., 
























-« 




Cash 


. 7 












































Not yoar buatnegs. 
































8 
















9 
















S 














8 to 10 
















7 








eto i 


« 






910 11 




















Monthly.- 




7 


■« 


Weekly..™ 
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TABLB XXX.— CoDUnoed. 



o S Farm laborers, how 
||. often paid. 


Cash, order or produce. 


111 


^1 


671 
68 
6B 
70 
71 
72 
73 
74 
76 
76 
77 
■78 
79 
80 
81 
83 
84 
86 
86 






11 

12 
10 
10 
10 
12 
10 

11 

12 to 14 

1 

13 
11 

\l 

10 

14 

0tol8 

n tol2 

11 to 18 

10 


























































































































When wanted 


Mostly casl) - 


8 to 10 












So definite time. 




10 
10 
10 

10 
10 

11 

10 

11 to 13 

11 

12 to W 

lU 
10 to 12 

latou 

lOtol 

1 
1 

12 to 
10 to 

12 to 
12tol 

1 

1 
1 

1 

latoi 

1 
1 

12tol 
1 
1 

12tol 


























SB 


When wanted— 

Wben I have mamy 
Mostly in advance.. 
When in need o( food 
Monthly - 


Bacon, flour and produce 


7 














100 


Cash and produce - 


9 




















Monthly _ 

When 1 have money 
When time iB up 












106 


Cash and olherwiae 


8. 




When time Is up 






























Monthly 








Prodnce in 1879 _ 




















Single men, caeh ; men of families eat al 


















Monthly Z".'.'.'. 




































Monthly. -.... 
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When wanted 


Oaah 


4 6 ton 
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TABLE ZXX,— CODtinued. 



^1 


Farm laborers, bow 
oR«D paid. 


Cash, order or produce. 








Monthly 




12 to 18 
10 
10 

latoii 

12 to 13 
10 to 14 

10 
10 
10 
12 
10 

la 

10 to 12 
12 

12 to 14 

12 ton 

10 to 12 

13 to 15 

11 to 12 

12 

12 

11 to 12 

10 

12 

11 to 18 

II to 18 

13 to 14 














7 






10 


81 






9 to 10 




Soroeames weekly.. 










6to3 




WbeDUmetsup 

Monthly . 










10 






s 




When WMQted'.'.!'.!'.". 














































oS „:.„.."."_:::.":;::::::::;::::: 






MoB^ly _ 






















Weekly 

Monlhly _ 












Produce and cash _ 










.168 






s 




Monthly _ 






>roduce and cash -. 


10 to 12 
10 to 12 
8to 9 
12 to 14 

10 
10 to 12 

10 










m 


1 ami S months- 


Orders and cash 


7to8 


» 


Monthly 


Cash „„ 


8 


■tS! 


Monthly _!;;;;; 

When wiinted.!!"™! 




8 












11 to 12 

10 
10 to 13 
Utol3 

13 
8 

11 
10 to 14 

12 to 14 

10 to 12 
12 to 14 
10 to 11 














9 to 11 










Monthly _ 








Cash 


6 




































Weekly 


















9 to 11 



















In reviewing the above table it will be seen that no fixed rule pre- 
vails among the farmers as to time and mode of paying wages. As to 
■.time of the 187 returns, 65 pay monthly ; 62 pay when called for ; 16 
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■ffhen time is up ; 9 weekly ; 1 semi-monthly ; 2 quarterly, and 2 
daily. Again, 87 pay cash ; 40 cash and produce ; 17 in orders, cash, and 
produce ; 4 exclusively in produce ; 8 generally in cash, and three say, 
"produce to men of families; single men in cash," Beturn 116 
(Potosi) remarks; "Pay single men in cash; married men eat all they 
«am," indicating that a man of family can barely earn enough to 
buy food for his family, clothing being out of the question. • 

The hours of labor vary according to the habits and ways of farm 
life, and while a few realize the importance of so limiting the hours of 
labor, even on the farm, as to afford themselves and help some leisure 
for relaxation and mental emprovement, by far the larger portion tax 
the physical power of man and beast from dawn to dark, and night 
fiadsthem like the animals they have just stabled, physically ex- 
hausted and ready to lie down to rest, with no aspiration for social en- 
joyment or intellectual pleasures. 



TABLE XXXI. 



FABMINQ— WOMEN ANr) CHILDREN BMPLOTBD, H0UR3 OF LABOB, 
WBBKB' ecaoOLING TO BE HAD. 









Ohlldren under 14 jears 


M 

i 


II 

fi 




E 

•s 
S 


1 


Kind of work. 


li 


t 
1 




No. 
Tes. 
Pew. 
Yea. 

No, 

Few 
Seldm 

No. 

Tes. 




Tes. 

No. 
Tea. 


PlanOng corn, harveatlDg... 


9 


Tea. 


16 to 32 

28 to 36 






Picking cottoD 

MaF and June 






Planllaff time.— ., 

General work, all year 


9 
10 
11 
10 

11 

13 




5 


Yea. 


20 

20 

12 

16 

16 to 20 

16 to 32 

16 to 33 


6 






Hoeing, all kinds of work... 
































a 




























10 


Tee. 


24 

16 

14 

12 to .S3 

16 to 20 

16 to^ 

16b>32 

16 

16 

17 






























Tea. 


Plowing corn— in barveat.. 


10 






Few 
No. 


























Plowiag and taoelng corn.. 


10 

8 








.|l 


2& 
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OUldren under W yeara. 


P 

1 


t 

\l 
11 




£ 

i 


5 


Kind ot work. 


1 

It 
fs. 


J 

iS 

1 
















l< 
1! 






No. 




Tes. 




10 
























30 

le 

24 








No. 




9 








No. 

Ger. 
Few, 
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Women employed. — It would scarcely be Bupposed in the absence 
of facte that so large a proportion, nearly one-fourth, of farmers' wives 
are employed in field labor. Yet such would appear to be the case, as 
shown by the returns to the Bureau; of the 187 blanks retunw«i, ** 
state in answer to the question : " Are women ever employed in field 
work?" that they assist in planting corn and hoeing potatoes, picking 
cotton and castor beans, harvesting, etc. To be sure, this labor, it is 
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said, is not compulsory, but, with the admisBion universally made by 
farmers that machinery enables them to do a much larger amount of 
work in less time than formally, it does not seem as if machinery had 
done much in the way of dispensing with female labor in the field. 

Child labor- — The foregoing remarks, in relation to employment of 
women on the farm, apply with equal force and propriety to the em- 
ployment of children in field labor. While some parents require no 
more of their children, that is, those of 14 years of age and under, than 
doing chores around, many others, it must be confessed, compel their 
children to perform the labor of an adult. The number of returns in 
the above table reporting no children under 14 years of age employed 
on farm, furnishes the ground for the supposition that the question was 
not correctly understood, and that it may have been understood in 
the sense of hired help. The object of the question is to ascertain 
how far the physical powers of childhood are overtaxed by imposing 
upon them heavier labor tasks than they are able to bear, and compell- 
ing them to labor in factory or field 9 or 11 hours a day. It is just as 
possible, by over-tasked bodily labor, to stunt the mind as it is to stunt 
the body. 

" Gtod bath Bet 

Labor and rest as day and night 

To men successive." 

But man has not only perverted, but inverted the divine order of 
things. 

Schooling. — The schooling, if the term may be used, which the 
farmer's children receive, varies (according to our returns) from twelve 
to forty weeks, or an average of four to five months in the year. While 
it is true that the school house is open to the children that length of 
time, the average attendance, it must be remembered, falls far below 
that. The small child, for instance, living a mile or more from the 
school house, may be prevented by the inclemency of the weather from 
attending. The consequence is, the average attendance really dwindles 
down to two or three months. In good weather the grown child is kept 
at home to perform some necessary work in the field ; and thus, the 
farmers children, instead of receiving the full benefit of even the legal 
school term, are deprived of the opportunity of acquiring the rudiments 
of education. We cannot supplement these remarks more pomtedly 
than by the following extracts from the ''twenty-ninth annual report 
of the Superintendent of the public schools of this State," which should 
be printed, framed and suspended in every farmer's and workingman'' 
sittingroom throughout the State. He says: i 
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The legal scbooltenn Cfour months ia the year) Is too shorty and mach shorter 
than la at all necessary nnder the proper utillzatloo aad management o( the school 
funds we own. What the children learn in (our months cannot be wholly or well re- 
ttdned through the succeeding eight months of vacation. Mnch Is forgotten, and 
when It re«aters school the same ground which has already heen traversed must t>» 
gone over again. The same thing Is repeated again and again for a period of years. 
"We plant the seed and cultivate the ground for four months and then give twice that 
length of time fhr the weeds to flourish and choice the just (wninning growth. If in- 
telllgeuoe is the strength of the State, and an enlightened ctdzenship promotes it» 
prosperity and creates wealth, we want do sham education, but something of real anck 
practical value. 

OPINIOBS AKS BUGIGK8TI0NB. 

What measures would you suggest that would advance the intere8t» 
of the farmers of Missouri? {Answer under head of Memarka). — 
The foregoing question was asked with all seriousness by the Bureau, 
and with a view to obtain such suggestions as would assist the legisla- 
tor to enact such laws as would benefit and promote the prosperity of 
the farming interests of the State. 

In giving, under the head of " Opinions and Suggestions," the views 
of fanners on questions vital to their interests ; it was to be supposed 
that writing on the same topic, sameness of style and thought would 
characterize much of the correspondence. From much, therefore, that^ 
was irrelevant or repeated, we have selected that to which the most 
thought and consideration seemed to have been given. The evils are- 
forcibly portrayed and the remedies suggested practical. The ques- 
tions mostly discussed by them, for convenience, are presented under 
separate heads. While it must be admitted that some of the evils com- 
plained of cannot be effectually removed only by legislation, others, 
as the want of union or co-operation, depend solely on their own efforts' 
or the degree of interest manifested in their mutual welfare. 

couTai-aoitT xducation. 

No. 4S, Appleion. — What we need Is education. Oonpulsory education would* 
I think, be of great benefit, as there are too many children that could have the bene- 
fit of education if they only would make use of it. There Is no more injustice in com- 
pelllng a child to attend school than In compelling a tax-payer to pay his school tax 
for the support of pnhllc schools. But our schools should be unsectarlan. There is 
nothing tbat will so advance the agricultural clasBef aa education. 

No. eo, De Brvin.—! would suggest a more rigid eyitcm of education. I have 
but little hope of bettering the condition of our class ^fhile two-thirds of as read none 
and think about nothing fhrtber than six months' provisions and a shelter through 
the next rainy spell. There are too many farmers who care nothing for the education 
of their children, and I am In favor of compulsory education, as I believe tbat Is tlie 
only remedy that will advance the Interest of the farmer in this county. 
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So. 77, OharUtton. — I ftivOr compulsory edacatloD ; a great m&ny farmere neglect 
toBeod their children to school when tbey have an opportunitj; the consequence is, 
tbe; grow np In ignorance and cannot HuccessfuUy fill any sphere la life. 

No. IIS, Dixon. — We have good BchooU, but man; people do not send their 
cbildren to sobool i they should be compelled to do bo by law. 

No. ISS, California.— t^a regards yonr leth question, I think IC nonsenafoal for a 
common farmer to attempt to answer, especially one without an education. I should 
be glad to give you more estensive information if I was competent to reduce my 
thoughts to wrHdng ; therefore, I am in favor that our next Legislature pass a law 
making It compnlsory on every parent t« send bis or her children to scbooL 

BAILKOAD DIBCBIHINATIOM AND BXTOBTIOH. 

No. to, Seatttllaer. — I would suggest more legislation In the classification of railroad 
^Ight rates, giving them Tsix remuueraHon for all distances, making them amenable 
to the State in heavy damages lor all overcharges, and fUily protecting the humblest 
«idzen, free 'Of cost, who makes Just complaint. As a sample of railway justice, I 
may;state that the TruiA Boat), M., K. & T., charges six oents per hundred pounds oa 
corn Irom "flaziard to Hannihaf ," distance, 18 miles, and carries the same from "Mon- 
roe to Hannibal," 22 miles, for Gets, per cwt., tvhile St. Louis & Keokuk (Long Line) 
from ''Hannibal to St Louis,^' 160 miles, charges but Sets, per hundred pounds. But 
while favorites or dead-beads are allowed special advantages in frelghtsandfree passes, 
«acb wrongs can not be rlgbKd. 

No. 4S, Loutre Iitand.—\Co advance the interest of agriculture, I would suggest 
that such laws be enacted as wiH enable the State to Bx freight rates on railroads and 
all transportation companies within the State, and thus prevent auch companies from 
making and unmaking prices at will by their unjust and discriminating tailffi and 
Irelghts. 

No, Bt, JIaalport.— The reqnirement by law that the great railroads built mostly by 
the people's money, should be required to carry the farm product at a reasonable rate, 
and a unilorm price, so we could make some calculation ahead what our labor woold 
bring us ; as It Is at present we o.wn the land In fee, but the railroads own us, or rather 
rent to ns our own farms for one-half the prodacts for shipping the other half to 
market. We pay out »f our half the taxes for the privilege of being tenants of these 
•cormorants. 

No. Hi. Cauvilk.—I can think of no legislation that wonid benefit the people of 
this part of the State so much as a law regulating freights on railroads, limiting the 
railroads to a just and fair rate (br transportation. The farmers have to pay an un- 
ireasonable Alight on shipments of stock and grain, all of which tends to keep the 
(brmer's nose to the grindstone. 

No. IS, Palmyra. — Qlve Qs a law that will equalize transportation ; or. In other 
words, transportation companies should not be allowed to charge a higher rate for a 
short distance than a longer one, or a higher rate for one car than for ten or more. 

No S, SarUm Give us a law that w[ll stop discrimination and extortion in r^- 

road freights, which is more felt by farmers than any other class of citizens, because 
alarge part of f^m products are shipped from way staUons where there Is no comp^ 
tltlon, while merchandise and manufactured articles are shipped from principal points 
'Where competing lines centre. 

No. 147, 5fcuNiWavt^2e.— Begulate railroad freights so that farmers can ship their ^^ 
g)rodace to localities where wanted, and not be charged double rates ; as it is now pro- 
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<luc« iB ctaarKed the same rates from Oabome, or Stewartsville to HaBnibaI,as flrom St. 
Joseph to Haiulbal. 



No. lis, Ikimej/ Station. — I would propose a law that would place la every town- 
ship an honorable citizen, under penal t7, to see that all animals djing from disease are 
burned or buried ; that every farmer through whose land a creek or brook runs keeps 
It clear of all brush or driftwood, that malarial disease ot every kind may be ayoided. 
Let the same precautloas be observed by farmers la regard to their cellars and out- 
bouses, in seeing that no decayed or decaying vegetables, or other poisonous 8ut>- 
stances, are allowed to accumulate. 

No. 148, EannibaL—T&y attention lately has been chiefly directed to the advantages 
of die draining the sags and flat parts of all farms. About eight miles of tile are 
now laid In Ealls county, and a good deal of open ditching Is done with good results. 
When ditching and tiling is resorted to we find health greatly Improved, and the un- 
healthy spots rendered salubrious. My plan. Is to lay the tile t^om four to six feet 
deep, not less than four, and a fall of not less than four inches per hundred feet. We 
cement the Joints all around. 

PATKNT RIGHTS. 

No. 16, Bethanj/. — Give us legal protecUon against perambutatory venders ot 
patent rights and collectors of royalty on simple things tliat we make for ourselves, 
in'many cases ft'om patterns of our grandslres. Becognize no Innocent buyer of notes 
obtained by ftaud. Innocence (or ignorance,as the case may be,) should be protected, 
rather thau pay a premium to transient rascals. 

No. 47, Stockton, — We need a law to protect the innocent purehaser of patent 
rights, and that fraudulent venders be held responsible alone tor Infringements. 

AGBICULTDKAL XDUOATIOH. 

No. 158, ^u2J*iJ2e. -Farmers, unfortunately, keep no accurate account (tf prodoo- 
tlon of crops, but recently the order known as P. of H. have awakened some interest 
in this direction, and have carefully calculated the cost of production of some of their 
staples with the following result : Wheat, yielding 16 bushels to the acre, cost 75 cts.. 
per bushel; corn and oats, 40 bushels to the acre, 20 cts. These are the staples of 
our country ; of that portion^of farm products consumed at home no account Is kept, 
though it is one of vital importance. The leading measures for the aQvancement oi 
the agriculturists of the State, in my judgment, Is the most Hberal appropriation for 
the support of agricultural colleges, and especially their experimental features. The 
benefits of this feature of the Columbia Oollege are already felt ; no investment yields 
so large returns. Of scarcely less importance is a good system of obtainiug correct 
data. The present system ot begging information, meagre and vague at t>e8t. Is only 
calculated to lead astray. The department of agriculture should be raised tothesame 
plane as other departments. State and National, with a <^ief and corps of paid sub- 
ordinates. 
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Ifo, 16S, New Hamiury.— The Keaeral InteresC charged in tbte county Is rrom IE to 
34 per cent, on real estate securi^. 

No. IBS, Lamar.—l am unftble to suggest wtiat is t>e8t In the way of legislation, 
bat one great evil In our State is the liigh rate of Interest (10 per cent) we poor people 
baye to pay for money. 

So. IBS, Bujfaio.— Tliere are many things that might be done by way of legislation 
to advance tbe interests of formers in thia section, but I will mention . only one here, 
tbatia, a rcducciou of interest and heavy penalties on usurers. 

So. 149, NaahvilU. — I would suggest a reduction In tbe rate of Interest below that 
of any other State, so that foreign capital (that Is, outside the State,} could not tempt 
^rmers to mortgage their farms, whtoh, in a few years, Ml Into the bauds ot tbe 
* ' money lender.'' 

IHTZKNAL lUPBOVIKKNTa. 

So. 161, Commeree.~We need the enactment of a good road law, one that would 
limit tbe distribution of the work In such a manner as to subserye the best interests ot 
tbe fanners in their respective localities. This could only be done by placing so much 
ef the worli in tbe hands of overseers residiuR In the vicinity of the work, and who 
would Itnow when and where 10 put up the work to the beet advantage. As tbe law 
now is, some roads are worked too early In the spring, others too late in the fall. The 
consequence is bad roads all through the winter. 

So. 19, Chmmeree. — I would recommend, for tbe interests of the farmers of this 
part of tbe Stole, the dltehing of the swamps, which would improve the bealtb of all 
classes by carrying oft the surplos water Bowing ^m tbe hlUa on to the level or low 
lands. By means of large ditches and stratgtatening water channels they could re- 
claim large tracts of rich lands and give employment 10 ttioasands and health and 
comfort to alL Scott county can, and may t>e made to produce everything needful to 
the support and luxury of man. 

No. ISB, Barton. — If there was some legislation to assist in draining the low lands 
of our lower counties, it would be a second Palestine. There are very good facilities 
for drainage. 



No. 165, Buffalo. — We want a change In our present road law so as to collect a 
direct road poll-tax in cash, and that each road district be let to the lowest responsible 
bidder. I urge this as one speaking from experience, for 1 do know that more time is 
Idled away and wasted under the present system than would grade a railroad across 
the State. Fewer hands would do more work when working for cash, besides giving 
employment to many Idle persons. This plan would allow others to work on their 
tarms when they could see a direct reward for their labor. 

lUMlGBATIOK. 

So. S3, Woodlandvitle.— To advance the Interests of farmers In this part of the |c 
State, we need tbe adoption of a Judicious system of advertising our n 
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IndDoe the better clus of Immigrants to settle among ne and help to develop our dor- 
manl wealtb. We need more effort on our part to develop what we have and less talk 
about floance. 

So. 73, Poplar Bluff.—OaT Intereets would be materlallf advanced by invlUng 
from the older States a better clasa of farmers to come atid settle among ua. 

Ifo. 160, Covington. — Immigration would very materially help this part of UIs- 
sourl. We have thousands of acres of good land that are not cultivated, and hands 
are very hard to get in the (all and winter. One man can cultivate mare cotton than 
four or five men can gather, and the great trouble with us Is getting hands In picking 
time. We have cotton yet in the field nnpidced, while some farmers are planting. 

No. J86, Soehtporl.—'We want at least ten thousand more people iu Boone 
county. We want enterprising men to engage In sheep husbandry. We want wood 
woridng machinery, and sliitled labor to run it, in working up the native wealth of our 
■forests of oak, hickory, walnut, cherry and linn. We need manufacturers of woolen 
goods, wagons, farm machinery and many other things for common' use, that are now 
made a thousand miles away. We have, besides the timber, mountains of Iron and 
-coal, potter's clay, brick mafcluK material and buildlug stone, all awaitlug but the 
magic touch of labor, to be converted Into a thousand forms for the comfort, pleasure 
and delight of man. 



So. £9, Baker's Groee.—We have too much machinery in this county (Barton) ; 
half the farmers are now In debt for it. 

^D. 117, J^nob Nosier. — To the quesUon^hasmachlnery lessened the demand for 
ftrm hands, I answer In the negative. In explanation it is necessary to state that fkrm- 
'«rB have Increased their farming operations In propordon to the work gained by the 
new Improved Implements. Of course a great deal more work can be performed by 
the hands than would be without tbem. Still, there Is as great a demand for hands 
now as there has been for the last twenty-live years. All find work that will .work. 
There Is sUlt raom for energetic and able-bodied men to take hold and develop one of 
the most fertile, and destined to be one of the wealthiest conudes in the great State of 
-MIssonil. , 

No. 175, Fayeitei!Ule.—The tntroductlon of farming machinery has docreaaed tbe 
need of labor, Inasmuch as one band can now perform the work of three under the 
old system. Wages, however, are not reduced. Would state, however, that Bom« 
farmers have increased their operations, and In that way employ the same amount of 
hands as before. 

No. lot, Frazier.—Itaproyf^ macbloery has not thrown any one out of employ- 
ment, but rather made It possible for farmers to bow and plant a greater number 3t 



No. 1€S, Morley. — The trouble Is here that a tev men own too large traots of 
land which they rent out, when, If tbe same land were owned by a dozen good eiiter- 
Crislng farmers, the result would be different. 

No. 171, Apex. — There is a filing prevailing here that promises much good la 
the near (Uture. This feeling is in the direction of dividing the large farms, most of 
''hich are old claims and in large tracts. Into small farms. The farmers owning these 
^ge tracts, It Is laXA, are willing to sell at very reasonable prices. 
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Ifo. 108, Aftziea.— Bxperlenoe and personal observation convinced me tbat the- 
IntereetB of farmers are advanced by bliing first class help and paying good wajres. 
To one and all I would Bay, make every acre of year land bring sometbing ; U you, 
bave more land tban you can manage succeBsfully. sell It to some one who will make 
it pay. Large bodies of land poorly cultivated, Is one of the evils of this State. We- 
need more farmers {good ones), consequently more tax-payers. Then we will have 
l>etter times, better farms and a happier people. 

GBKBRAI. CONSCDBRATIOM. 

No, 161, Worcester.— Vl^ need a law to protect us against railroad and banking 
corporations ; making all note's, bonds and mortgages not surrendered ta the assegsor- 
for aeaessmeat and listed as Other property non- collectable. This would assist inlight^ 
ening onr taxes. Tbe bountiful crops raised in this State the last year, has generally 
relieved the formers somewhat In this county ; but there is a great lack of good farm 
hands. The use ot farming machinery bas not lessened tbe price or demand of fiirm 
laborers. 

No. 7, Moherly, — Obeap transportation, equal taxation, lower rates of interest and 
a snbdivldon of large farms, and an Impartial administration of laws, so as to bear 
alike on the rich and tbe poor ; redaction of ofBcial salaries, so as to reduce taxation 
to tbe lowest possible flgnre. 

No. 30, JUextea.— Cultivate thoroughly all your crops and make every acre self-enp-- 
porting; superintend your &rm in person ; blre the best of haada and pay good 
wajfes. 

So. 35, Aahland.—A. law is needed reducing Interest to six per cent. A compul- 
sory stock law and a law to protect the farmer against railroad and other corporations.. 
We need also a better system of distributing farm seeds; 

No. 40, HarrUonville. — The Introductlou of machinery by farmers has reduced tbe 
cost of production and increased the yield per acre, with a tendency to create a mon- 
opoly of tbe best land. Tbe interests of the farmers of ;this part of tbe State would 
be materially advanced by the passage of a good sensible road-law and In falthfblly ex- 
ecuting tbe same. Protection for sheep, and any easy mode for the farmer to obtain 
money to purchase feed and stock, and Inducements for bringing producers and con' 
eumers nearer together. Guarding against monopolies both in farming, purchasing of' 
produce, and transportation. The farmer's home should be beautiful ; the home cbsjie 
cheerful. 

No.44, New Hope,— A lover rate of intxTeet; an amended revenue law, with heavy 
penalties attached for secreting or falling to report property not visible or easily as- 
certained, such as bonds, noKsaod other evidences of wealth. A general reduction of 
salaries to correspond more nearly to tbe Income of farmers and worklngmen gene- 
rally ; also a law to equalize freight and to bold transportation companies to a strict 
account for all property put In their possession. 

No. 87. Mount Vermm — Tax unemployed capital more and &rm products less; 
change time of tax paying fl-om January to April ; rednce official salaries ; devise some 
plan to prevent tax dodging and do away wltb tax collector and make taxes payable at 
county seat to treasurer. 

No 19. Elm Orove. — Tbe farmers want a more practical education and a wider 
knowledgeof tbe wants of the world, more skilled ]abor,.lower interests on money 
and cheaper transportation. When farmers have to borrow money on tbeir farms tbe 
lender of the money should pay the taxes to the extent of tbe loan. U 
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No. 172, Brookline.—The re]Rtion8 or labor and commerce are aa matiial as their 
dependence apon eacb other. Together, they &re eseentlal to the geaeral proaperity 
and permanent happineas of society. What hlndera tbe one hinders the other. Our 
country is a whole, and as such, b7 correct economy has tbe power, through its labor 
and commerce, to achieve a more beneSoent and glorious adTaDC« in tbe elevation of 
tbe great family of man, than haa ever hriKhtened tbe pages of history in any country. 
But in every way a more perfect union mast be establlsbed. Labor aad commerce 
must be conducted for tbe benefit of "the whole people" of our country, not for a 
part All specialties that build up by puttingdown others, are antagonistic to perfect 
union. Justice, and the doctrine ot eqaal rights, and must be entirely aboUabed. A fVee 
peopleand free inetltuljons can pay tribute to no kinx Under any guise. Free labor 
and fe^ commerce are amply competent, In a great country like ours, to support and 
maintain the only government that can permanently secure all the rlgbts and highest 
bappinees that appertain to an Intelligent people. Every burden ttiat has been iald 
directly or indirectly upon labor and commerce Is ruinous in Its effi»:t8, and most be 
abolished. Direct tax on property whlcb is the product of labor cannot fall to dis- 
courage labor. It takes tbe Just and natural rewards of labor which are neoesaary for 
the subsistence of tbe lal>orer. To take away the means of living is an infringement 
upon tbe right to live. Direct tax never has been collected, neither can it be, without 
Laftinging upon those natual rights which cannot be innocently alienated. Commerce, 
In Its broadest aignification, includes all exchange of lalmr and its products. This ex- 
change, in a civilized country having a stable government, is eflliCted mainly through 
money as a medium ; therefore Interest on money is an Indirect tax on labor. Dnlies 
and tariffs are also indirect taxes on labor. These taxes are an infringement upon the 
rigbtof tbe laborer to a Just and equitable compensation. Exorbitant appropriation 
to those rendering real or pretendedpublic service, Is another grievously and unjust 
and nollmlted tas upon labor. These modes of taxing labor discourage leglUmale 
labor and blight general prosperity to iocrease production and make farmers poor 
and capitalists millionaires. 

yo. 97, Gould Farm. — Perhaps tbe greatest drawback to Missouri farming, is the 
renting ont of land, eapeeially the one year system ; stop renting, sell or hire hands- 
to work the farms; send Intelligent men to make laws, men who will allow a man to 
put the products of bis farm in any shape he pleases t« sell ^ widen out our public 
roads ; buUd schools and manufactories, and keep the formers' capital at home ; ma- 
nure the (arm with brains, and Oil wltb more ell>ow grease. 

Ho. 116, Potosi.— To advance the interests of our &rmers. Induce them to 
"grass" more and plow less, to plant fewer acres and cultivate better, thereby rais- 
ing larger crops with no more cost per acre ; work fewer hours and work to advantage 
while at it; devote more time to reading and thinking; the greatest curse the farmer 
has is the credit system, and it will be useless to look for much Improvement until we 
buy our supplies for cash, and live within our income ; as to ieglslatjon, I think that, 
what is known as tax dodging works great hardships to the laboring masses, eBpecially 
the farmer, as you wilt see by examining the Auditor's reports ; we also need a change 
In the mode of assessing ; we tielieve it unjust to tax our land and stock, and tools 
with which we raise our crops and then tax our crops ; our State Legislature should 
be more liberal to onr State University, for it is to it we must look for tbe representa- 
tive farmer of tbe fuiure ; the farmer needs a more thorough knowledge of bis busi- 
neaa; be should have an agricultural education, and send his sons thereto beedaoated 
■■r their calling, and then keep them on the farm, , , , (^~,tH1>^ 
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No. 117, Bowling Green. — I would say that a change la the revenue law is most 
; thelaw ie terriblr iniquitous- {See A.udiwr'8 report). 1100.000,000.00 of 
wealth untaxed— not asaesaed ; the rsllroaclB of the State earninft $16,000,000.00 annu- 
ally, and valued at 123,000,000.00 by the Board of Equalization for assesflment ; the 
tCrataities of the Statti was near {60,000,000.00; the whole value canaot be less than 
$250,090,000.00. Iq the next place, there should be a reduction of officers aod their 
pay, and an Increase of work for those left, especially circuit judges ; they had just 
aa well put in their time aa farmers and others ; now they are idle half the year ; the 
general good should be the aim and aot individual ease; we should hold to the present 
law, taxing and regulating the railroad system of the State, with such amendments 
as are necessary to enforce it ; the present law is to a great ext«n( inoperativ- on this 
acconnt; it cannot welt be enforced j consequently, but little attention is paid to it; 
now, that Che courts have decided the law to be constitutional, we have a right to asl^, 
and expect that it be enforced. The school system is well conducted in this county 
(Pike), and will secure to every child the education It is entitled to, if In the future it 
be conducted as now. 

No. 181, Carrollton. — One of the main grievances of the farmers Is the excessive 
taxes they have to pay ; any plan that will bring out some tjetter method to compel all 
persons to bear their equal portion of the public burden will be acceptable to the 
farmers : at least one-fourth of the wealth of this connty (Carroll), is in notes, bonds, 
mortgages, deeds of trust, and nearly all these escape taxation ; my plan would be to 
furnish the assessor with adjustable seal, and make it his duty to stamp all notes, 
bonds, etc., that the list calls for, and all unetamped notes, bonds, etc., after the first 
of January, be declared null and void. 

N0..J64, Marritonville.— To advance the Interests of farmers, I would suggest 
representative farmers in Congress and State Iiee:lslatureB ; freights regulated by law, 
and the cash system In trade and co-operation in buying and selling. 

No, IIS, Breckenridge. — The result of machinery here is Che need for fewer hands 
and better ones-; I do not know of any better way to advance the interests of farmers 
than to take alt possible p^ns to grow up our sons with more Industry and intelli- 
gence; it Is a lack of Industry and general intelligence, as well as a lack of love for 
the business that makes farming drag so In Ulssourf ; so many fann. as they now do, 
because they know of no other way to live ; in this part of the State more beef, mutton.. 
and wool should be grown, and less porb, and no grain to export ; hundreds of thou- 
sands ol bushels of corn are shipped out of North Missouri each year at from 20 to 25 
cents a bushel, while in this fine grass land, this corn fed Judiciously to sheep and 
cattle, is worth nearly double that money. I came here 13 years ago with a flock of 
eoO Spanish sheep, and by tending to business am worth three times the money now 
that I had when I came here ; I have lost $1,000 each year for lack of knowledge in 
the business ; Ignorance, Indolence and vice are at the bottom of every failure in Mis- 
souri, for SO years past ; I have at this time over 6,000 sheep to shear, and expect to 
false 250 lambs; if there were five times the wool and itantton grown, and double the 
amount of cattle, and of a better grade, the income of this part of the State would be 
much greater ; SO years ago, in Ohio, we had no machinery, men worked for ills cents 
a day, and took It in trade ; the result was, the children went barefoot until 14 years 
of age, and half clad through life ; the same would be the case In Missouri to-day If 
It were not for machinery ; there were 00 communes then ; there was nothing to 
divide ; I have always had the same confidence in myself; bcnce my success. 

No. 140, Siuryeon. — This question (18) embraces the whole scope of le^slation, 
and with the study I have given the subject to the present. I bardiy believe I am com- |j 
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{wtent to ^Tetntelll^bly an answer; I have never belonged to that claaa of farmers 
known as " Kransers," never baviog believKi tbat the tillerB of thesoil conld success- 
fully combat the inUUigenet of the world, for, as you must know, their laborera are 
the most nqskilled and ff;oorai)t of the whole communlt;.* As a means to advance 
OUT laboring community, we must enlarge and develop our system of education ho 
tliat it win be within the reach of all ; J do not believe tbat farm laborers, as a mie, 
(tet adequate compensation for their labor, but the "grangers" have failed to show 
the way, and the question is still unsolved ; the answer I woald give at present, vronld 
be In the language of the old States: " We must educate, we must educnte." 
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